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NOTABLE TREES ABOUT BOSTON. 


By Abbie Farwell Brown. 


“IT... . am midway to believe 
A tree among my fair progenitors; 
Such sympathy is mine with all the race, 
Such mutual recognition vaguely sweet 
There is between us.” 
Lowell, “Under the Willows.” 


OSTON, with its suburbs and the 
B country environing it on all 
sides,is justly famed forits beau- 
tiful trees. For years the graceful 
elms, which shade so many of the city 
and suburban streets, have been 
praised in prose and verse; and now 
that the Park Commission has ac- 
quired so many miles of beautiful for- 
est reservation, woods and wooded 
meadow all about and through the 
city itself, we are indeed fortunate al- 
most beyond parallel. For not only 
may we hope that the treasures we al- 
ready own are secured to preservation 
as long as human care can preserve 
them, but we are assured a continu- 
ance and succession of futuré woods 
and forest trees to spring up in place 
of those which must inevitably pass 
away with time. 

Few other cities can boast such 
tracts of beautiful trees as Boston 
‘owns so accessible to the metropolis ; 
fewer still preserve so many fine parks 
within the city’s own borders; and 
perhaps none at all can point to so 
many historic trees and ancient land- 
marks which have escaped the axe to 
tell us of another time long passed. 





The number of our old trees is fast 
diminishing, owing to the passage of 
time, decay and the inevitable march 
of “progress,” which requires the sac- 
rifice of everything to present utility 
and convenience. Indeed, in the 270 
years of its rapid growth, it is a won- 
der that Boston still preserves any of 
its early trees—a tree has so many 
enemies and so few real friends. As 
Lowell, an ardent champion of the 
trees, once wrote: 


“In the blood 
Of our New World subduers lingers yet 
Hereditary feud with trees, they being 
teal in ithe Red Men most) our father’s 
oes. 


People carelessly admire a tree’s 
beauty and appreciate its shade and, 
of course, its latent possibilities as 
timber; but how few of those who 
have seen the ease with which a great 
tree is felled, realize the wonder of its 
growth, the years and change that 
went into its making, and the years 
and change required before another 
like it can tower in its place! 

In “The Autocrat” good Dr. 
Holmes spoke with bitterness of a 
man who “labored under the delusion 
that human life is, under all circum- 
stances, to be preferred to vegetable 
existence,” and needlessly had a great 
tree cut down. “It is so easy to say, 
‘It is only a poplar!’ and so much 
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TREMONT STREET SHOWING THE PADDOCK ELMS. 


From a photograph in the Bostonian Society’s Collection. 


harder to replace its living cone than 
to build a granite obelisk.” 

A tree which has seen one hundred 
years we call a patriarch; and, indeed, 
few trees about our great cities live to 
that time, which in an oak or elm 
should be a stout and hearty middle 
age—the very prime of life. But of 
late people seem to be awakening to 
the value of these historic witnesses, 
and are doing what they can to pre- 
serve the few scarred relics which we 
have left. 

One reason why we have no more 
ancient trees within the limits of the 
city proper is that Boston was not 
originally a wooded peninsula. The 


first settlers on Shawmut sought the 
place for its springs of clear water. 
The inevitable question of timber 
soon arose, to cause them much in- 
convenience; and, with wise fore- 
thought, they began to plant trees for 
future use, and to take measures to 
prevent the needless waste of what lit- 
tle wood was available. An early 
writer of 1634 says, speaking of the 
Boston settlers: 

“Their greatest wants be wood and 
medow ground, which never were in 
that place ; being constrained to fetch 
their building timber and fire wood 
from the ilands in boates, and their 
hay in loyters: It being a Necke, and 
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bare of wood; they are not troubled 
with three great annoyances of 
woolves, rattle-snakes and mus- 
ketoes.”’ 

In 1635 the town passed an order to 
prevent the trees planted on the Neck 
from being spoiled. By an ordinance 
of 1636 those who needed fuel could 
get it at “Deeare Island.” In 1695 
there were several attempts “to plant 
trees at the south end of the town.” 
Soon after this many trees were set 
out in various parts of the town, which 
began to be beautiful with famous 
gardens, orchards, malls and stately 
trees. Beacon ‘Hill owned someof the 
finest of these; and only within com- 
paratively recent years the fine or- 
chard trees on the old Hancock, Bow- 
doin, Bulfinch, Coolidge, Parkman 
and Gardiner 
Greene _ estates 
have faded into a 
memory of the 
past. 

The first trees* 
planted in Mas- 
sachusetts were 
doubtless those 
fruit trees in the 
“fine gardens 
and orchards” of 
William Black- 
stone, the earli- 
est white settler 
in Boston, or 
Shawmut, as_ its 
first name was. 
Probablyas early 
as 1623 or 1624 
Blackstone set 
out these apple 
trees in his soli- 
tary Eden, on 
the west slope of 
Beacon Hill, 
near what is now 
Louis b a+ ¢ 
Square. His or- 
chard, the first in 
Boston’s history, 
has long since 
disappeared, but 
descendants of 


THE “LONG PATH,’ 
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those trees which he planted doubt- 
less still survive. In 1634 Blackstone 
removed from the rapidly growing 
town which he had founded—though 
he has received scant credit for. his 
deed—and went to Rehoboth, in Bris- 
tol county, where he set out. new or- 
chards, three ancient apple trees of 
which were still standing in 1836. 
Probably the next orchard trees 
were set out by Governor Winthrop 
in the famous gardens adjoining his 
home at the foot of School Street. 
And on the site of Hovey’s great store 
on Summer Street—once the finest 
street in the city, full of trees and gar- 
dens—as early as 1642 Gamaliel White 
planted the fruit trees of his renowned 
orchard. John Hancock’s nursery 


was near the site of the present State 
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BEACON STREET MALL, BOSTON COMMON. 


Holmes’s gingko tree is the straight tree in the middle of the picture. 


House, the most beautiful location in 


the whole town of Boston. What a 
pity that the whole estate was not re- 
tained for a park worthy of ouracrop- 
olis! In these gardens, we learn, were 
“box trees of large size, with a large 
variety of fruit, among which were 
several immense mulberry trees.” 
On Captain Bonner’s map of 1722, 
the earliest made of Boston, there ap- 
pear but three trees, one very large 
one on the Common and two others 
near the middle of what is now Park 
Street. “The Monarch,” as it was 
named, was no other than that fa- 


mous “Old Elm,” about which in so 
great measure our history grew and 
developed, the very earliest of our his- 
toric Boston trees. Tradition says 
that it was set out in 1670; but it must 
have been many years older to be 
spoken of as “the Monarch” in 1722 
and as “decrepit” in 1755. Probably 
it was one of the few trees standing 
when the town was settled. Of its 
famous life, so intimately united with 
the history of Boston, it is unnetes- 
sary to speak in detail. It was 
seventy-two feet high and _ over 
twenty-two feet in girth one foot 
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THE YARD AT HARVARD COLLEGE. 


above the ground—a veritable mon- seed of the Old Elm, was originally 
arch among the trees about it. planted on Flagstaff ‘Hill, in the sum- 
The reputed gallows for pirates, mu- 
tineers, insubordinate soldiers, Quak- 
ers and witches, the scene of the first 
fatal duel in Boston, in 1728, the ren- 
dezvous for patriots and religious 
enthusiasts, the witness of martial 
encampments and revolutionary cele- 
brations—it is a pity that this grand 
old tree could not have been preserved 
for all time, to teach history to future 
generations. It was, however, blown 
down in the great storm of 1876. A 
sturdy young elm now stands in its 
place, guarding the tablet which com- 
memorates the Old Elm’s fame. This 
tree is not, as many believe, a scion 
of the former monarch, though a fine 
example of the same species. But a 
reputed offspring of the Old Elm 
does exist, though the secret of its 
royal birth has been known by few. 
On Arbor Day, 1889, Mayor Hart 
transplanted such a princeling from 
Flagstaff Hill to the hill south of the 
Soldiers’ Monument. This tree, from CLASS TREE, HARVARD. 
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THE AVERY OAK, DEDHAM. 


mer of 1873, by James Noble and 
Thomas S. Adams, then officials in 
charge of the Common, who desired 
to perpetuate the memory of the 
city’s historic relic. It is a pity that 
nothing more accessible than the re- 
port of Forester Doogue for 1891 re- 
cords for the public eye this testimony 
to a family tree of such significance. 

Our dear old Common, itself one 
of Boston’s most precious treasures, 
is still shaded by some of the most 
venerable trees in the community. 


At a town meeting in 1733 it was 
voted that a row of trees already 
planted on the Common (this was the 
outer row on the Tremont Street 
mall, set out between 1722 and 1729) 
should be taken care of by the select- 
men, and that another row be planted 
at a suitable distance,—the present 
outer row on the mall. A third row 
was set out in 1784. This became the 
famous evening promenade and ren- 
dezvous of fashion during pre-Revo- 
lutionary times. And here the 
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patched and powdered beaux and 
belles sauntered to gossip of taxes 
and tyranny and tea. Many of these 
trees have since of course disap- 
peared. The British soldiers cut 
down several of the largest for fuel 
during their occupation of Boston, 
and on the morning of the evacuation 
they spitefully destroyed others; 
while several which had survived 
these luckless brethren a hundred 
years were voted decrepit and cut 
down in 1880; others succumbed at 
last to this nineteenth century prog- 
ress and were sacrificed on the sub- 
way altar. The trees of the Charles 
Street mall were set out in 1823-1824 
by the first mayor, Quincy. 

Besides the two very old trees on 
Park Street—which have since dis- 
appeared—appearing in the first map 
as coeval with the Old Elm, a large 
native elm stood on the corner of 
West Street and Tremont until the 
Revolution in 1776. It was prob- 
ably beneath this tree that the colo- 
nial pillory, stocks and whipping- 
post were at one time stationed. 

Of the other trees on the Common, 
the oldest are those in the Beacon 
Street mall, set out in 1815-1816. This 
was the mall which Dr. Holmes so 
loved, where the Autocrat and the 
Schoolmistress were walking that fa- 
mous morning when they reached the 
branching path which “runs down- 
ward from opposite Joy Street south- 
ward across the whole length of the 
Common to Boylston Street. We 
called it the long path, and were very 
fond of it.” At this corner and under 
“the gingko tree” the Autocrat asked 
the Schoolmistress to “take the long 
path” with him. And _ she—what 
wonder?—answered softly, “I will.” 

The good Autocrat has gone; but 
the gingko tree still stands in that 
spot, sturdy and robust as ever in 
spite of its seventy odd winters. It 
is a Japanese foreigner among us, 
and was originally one of the rare 
exotics for which the old Gardiner 
Greene estate was known. When 
these famous gardens were cut upinto 
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building lots, Dr. Jacob Bigelow had 
the precious gingko tree transplanted, 
May 8, 1835, from Pemberton 'Hill— 
from what is now Howard Street— 
to its present location. Here, at the 
same romantic branching of two 
malls, for years it guarded beneath 
its branches the famous “wishing 
stone,” which was much resorted to 
by the young people of the town. For 
whoever walked nine times around 
the stone, and then sat down upon it 
and wished his heart’s desire, was sure 
not to be disappointed. The wishing 
stone long since unfortunately disap- 
peared, being blasted out and carted 
away—probably by sceptics—when 
one of the malls was widened. 
Several old trees once stood close 
about the Common, planted probably 
soon after those first ordinances for 





THE HAVEN ELMS, DEDHAM. 
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that purpose. “The finest English 
elm in town” stood alone in its glory 
in what was known as the Phillips 
pasture on Fort ‘Hill, and dated prob- 
ably from 1700. There was also a 
very tall English elm on Sudbury 
Street, on the old Storer estate; and 
on the edge of High Street, in what 
was then Quincy Place, stood three 
handsome large English elms, sup- 
posed to have been set out by the 
Tory Oliver family early in 1700. 





ENGLISH ELMS AT 
The Paddock elms were a row of 
fine old trees which stood until late 


“ELMWOOD.” 


years in the Tremont Street side- 
walk opposite the old Granary bury- 
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ing ground. They originally formed 
an avenue known as Paddock’s Mall, 
in front of the mansion on Bumstead 
Place of Adino Paddock, coach and 
chariot builder to the Tory gentry. 
The elms were planted in May, 1762. 
When the British cut down so many 
of the elms on the Common during 
their occupation of Boston, they 


spared these Tory trees; but during 
the rejoicing at the close of the war 
the patriots, in their turn, wreaked 


LOWELL’S WILLOWS. 


vengeance upon them. 
Most of the trees, how- 
ever, survived until 1874, 
when they were cruelly cut 
down, as Longfellow re- 
cords in his journal under 
the date of March 3, 1874: 

“Here’s a gloomy (news- 
paper) paragraph for you. 
See what barbarism may 
exist in the midst of culture 
and civilization! “The last 
of the Paddock elms fell at 
a quarter past nine this morning, and 
there are now no signs left of the old 
trees except the smoothly cut stumps 
which are ona level with the sidewalk.’” 
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THE WASHINGTON 


Only the other day, however, wit- 
nessed as cruel an act of barbarism. 
A beautiful English elm, certainly as 
old as these, and believed indeed to 
have been one of Paddock’s elms 
transplanted here, stood till within 
two years in the rear of the building 
next to the Boston Atheneum on 
Beacon Street, and just outside the 
pale of the old Granary burying 
ground, within which it would have 
been safe forever—perhaps. It was 
as sound, green and beautiful when 
I last saw it as it could ever 
have been in the palmiest days 
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ELM, CAMBRIDGE. 


of its youth, and when the build- 
ing in front of it was torn 
down it was revealed an unexpected 
sight of grandeur, to many who had 
never known it even to be there. But 
its days of inspiration to others was 
short ; for the constructors of the new 
Congregational Building could not 
spare it the remaining years of itshale 
old age, nor the foot or two of free 
American soil, to which it had surely 
earned the right of a naturalized citi- 
zen—albeit of English birth—and the 
grand old tree was cut down. 

When the Paddock elms were first 









ENGLISH ELMS 


planted,, John Lovell—the Tory 
master of the old Latin School, which 
then stood close by this new mall,— 
with a laudable desire to protect the 
trees, which he knew would be a 
source of temptation to the schoolboy 
heart bent on mischief and depreda- 
tion, informed his charges that if any- 
thing happened to one of those elms 
he would flog the whole school. 

It remained for the grandchildren 
of those schoolboys of the Revolution 
to disobey the old Tory master’s com- 
mand. Would he were here now to 
“flog the whole school” of those 
whose cruelty was worse than boyish 
mischief, and far more foolish. 
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The roots of the great Paddock 
elms ran far under the street and 
into the soil of the Granary bury- 
ing ground close by, so that when 
the stone foundations of the present 
iron fence thereabout were laid, 
these roots had to be cut away. 
But they soon 
grew again, 
and penetrated 
even into the 
tombs them- 
selves, seeking 
thus the long 
unhonored 
grave of the 
patriot James 
Otis. This cir- 
cumstance is 
chronicled by 
Colonel Jo- 
seph May, a 
prominent citi- 
zen and _ histo- 
rian of Boston, 
who died in 
1841. Accord- 
ing to an arti- 
cle in the Bos- 
ton Herald of 
November 21, 
in that year, 
Colonel May 
once said to 
his family at 
breakfast : 

“T have seen 
something wonderfully interesting 
this morning. As I passed the 
old Granary burial ground I saw 
that the tomb was open in which 
I knew were the remains of 
James Otis, and with the help of the 
sexton I opened the lid of Otis’s cof- 
fin, and, behold! the coffin was full of 
the fibrous roots of the elm, especially 
thick and matted about the skull; and 
going out I looked up at the noble, 
verdant elm, and there, in transfig- 
ured glory, was all that was material 
of James Otis.” 

Thus was a double cruelty perpe- 
trated when this noble old elm was 
cut down, with its brethren. I wonder 
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if, when the axe struck home, drops 
of dark blood dripped from the 
wounded trunk, while the patriot’s 
voice spoke, in sad reproach, as Poly- 
dorus did to the pious AEneas: 


“Quid miserum, A£nea, laceras? jam parce 
sepulto; 
Parce pias scelerare manus.” 


Colonel May was a boy of ten in 
1770, when, with his father, he wit- 
nessed the interment of the victims of 
the Boston Massacre in a tomb of the 
old burying ground; and he noted 
that a few feet from this tomb also 
stood a large tree. This was probably 
the “larch tree,” of which mention 
has been made in several histories, but 
which has since died and been re- 
placed by a young elm. 

The Haven elms, 
on the old Samuel 
Haven estate, in 
Dedham, famous 
for their great age 
and beauty, are 
cousins and _ con- 
temporaries of the 
Paddock elms, hav- 
ing been brought 
over from England 
at the same time, 
and kept with them 
in a Milton nur- 
sery. These latter 
are among the few 
old colonial trees 
still standing about 
Boston, and it is to 
be hoped that they 
will live to see an- 
other century of 
change and prog- 
ress leave them un- 
scathed. 

Perhaps the most 
famous of all the 
Boston trees no 
longer in existence 
was the old Liberty 
Tree, near the tav- 
ern of the same 
name, which latter 
was still standing 
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as late as 1833. The junction of 
Essex and Washington Streets, 
which was in Revolutionary days 
known as Hanover Square, was 
marked by a number of splendid elms, 
the largest of which was at first called 
simply “The Great Tree.” It was not 
till 1765 that the name Liberty Tree 
was given it, at a patriotic celebration 
in honor of the expected repeal of the 
Stamp Act. It had already figured in 
many demonstrations of revolution- 
ary feeling; effigies of Oliver, and a 
boot for Lord Bute, transparencies 
and placards had adorned its branch- 
es. Even at that time it was spoken of 
as a “large, old elm.” On the repeal 
of the Stamp Act, in 1766, all the 
trees in Hanover Square were deco- 
rated to assist in the jubilant cele- 





THE OLD ELM ON EX-GOVERNOR CLAFLIN ESTATE, NEWTON. 
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bration which followed; and at that 
time a plate was affixed to the Liberty 
Tree, for which the patriots had 
grown to feel a strong affection, iden- 
tifying it completely with their cause. 
The plate read: “This tree was plant- 
ed in 1646, and pruned by order of 
the Sons of Liberty, Feb. 14, 1766.” 
This would prove the tree one of the 
very earliest in Boston. The grand old 
patriarch. witnessed and _ inspired 
many stirring scenes after that, during 
Revolutionary times; forthe Anti-Tea 
Party was organized here November 
3,1773,and the Sonsof Liberty always 
met beneath its branches, or in the 
tavern close by, until it was cut down 
by a party of roistering British in 
1775, when it supplied the Tories with 
fourteen cords of wood. One of the 
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Redcoats, however, paid the penalty 
of his life for the vandalism. A tablet 
in memory of this famous elm now 
marks the front of the building on 
whose site the Liberty Tree once 
stood. 

A second Liberty Tree, at Quincy, 
is mentioned in the diary of John 
Adams, who wrote, in 1776, May 4: 
“Returning from meeting this morn- 
ing I saw for the first time a likely 
young buttonwood tree, lately planted 
in the triangle made by three roads, 
by the home of Mr. James Bracket” 
[close to where Christ Church, in 
Quincy, now stands]. ‘The tree is 
well set and has on it an inscription: 
‘The Tree of Liberty, and cursed be 
he who cuts this tree.’ ” 

Who is now bearing this curse— 
and such should 
follow any one who 
needlessly fells any 
noble tree—we do 
not know; nor, in- 
deed, have I found 
any other mention 
of thistreeorits fate. 

The trees in the 
old Granary bury- 
ing ground were 
planted in 1830; 
those on Copp’s 
‘Hill, in 1843. 

There ate a 
number of old his- 
toric trees outside 
the metropolis, and 
many others whose 
great size or 
beauty or interest- 
ing association 
commands notice. 
Foremost among 
all these is. of 
course, the Wash- 
ington Elm, in 
Cambridge, under 
whose branches it is 
said that Washing- 
ton took command 
of the American ar- 
my on July 3, 1775. 
Dr. Holmes wrote: 
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THE GROOM WILLOW, DORCHESTER. 


“Under the brave old tree 
Our fathers gathered in arms and 


swore 
They would follow the sign their ban- 
ner bore, 
And fight till the land was free.” 


This is perhaps the best known of 
all living American trees, and is cer- 
tainly one of our oldest elms, though 
it is impossible to say just what its 
age may be. It doubtless witnessed 
the opening of Harvard College in 
1636, and was probably a large tree 
even then. Until removed by the city, 
in 1855, there stood, close by this old 
elm, another, under which, in 1740, 
the Rev. George Whitefield several 
times preached, having been refused 
the use of the meeting-house. Near 
by, in the little cemetery, were buried 
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the Cambridge 
men who fell at 
Lexington in 
1775- 

The old elm, 
which looks in 
at the windows 
of Radcliffe Col- 
lege, on Garden 
and Mason 
Streets, opposite 
the Common, is 
fourteen feet in 
circumference, 
three feet above 
the ground—a 
goodly size in- 
deed. But it is 
fast decaying 
and, though 
everything is be- 
ing done for its 
preservation, it 
cannot survive 
many more of 
our severe New 
England winters, 
and soon there 
will be another of 
our most pre- 
cious landmarks 
to mourn. 

Near this old 
elm, on the Com- 
mon side of Massachusetts Avenue, 
stands a young elm, one of its numer- 
ousprogeny. This younger generation 
marks the site of a famous oak, under 
which, in colonial times, the elections 
of governors and other magistrates 
were held. In 1637 Sir Harry Vane 
and our own John. Winthrop were 
rival candidates for office, when the 
Rev. John Wilson, a Boston preacher, 
climbed into this same oak and deliv- 
ered an impassioned address, which 
turned the tide of election against the 
ill-starred but picturesque Sir Harry, 
who returned to England. 

Tradition states that a large tree 
standing years ago in Harvard 
Square was used by early Cantabrig- 
ians as the whipping-post, for punish- 
ment of graver sins than the daubing 
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THE WAVERLEY OAKS. 


of John ‘Harvard’s statue or the theft 
of the Louisburg cross. 

The group of willows on Holmes 
Field, originally a marshy lowland, but 
now a sacred arena for athletic con- 
tests, are supposed to be a relic of the 
first “‘pallysadoe” built to protect the 
infant town from Indians and wild 
beasts. 


Near the Washington Elm, but 


within the sacred enclosure of the 
Harvard campus, are two younger 
and more frivolous elms, well known 
at least to the college men. The 
“Class Day Tree” stands on the west- 
ern side of Hollis Hall, and since 1815 
has been the scene of the Class Day 
celebrations. It has witnessed many 
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scenes of uproar and confusion, and 
has borne much buffeting and abuse 
when, year after year, the Harvard 
seniors met to scramble in friendly 
contest for the band of flowers which 
encircled the trunk some fifteen feet 
from the ground. It used to be called 
the Liberty Tree; but the name was 
really transferred from another elm 
south of ‘Harvard Hall, around which 
the students of 1760 assembled to 
hold indignation meetings and organ- 
ize revolt against several unpopular 
tutors, whose rules in regard to pray- 
ers and recitations were not to be 
borne. 

The Rebellion Tree, now standing 
at the eastern front of Hollis Hall, 
was planted in 1792, and was the 
scene of patriotic meetings of the stu- 
dents, and also served as a rendezvous 
for the discontented and rebellious 
fellows who met here to protest 
against what they considered college 
injustice and tyranny. The father of 
Colonel T. W. Higginson, then “stew- 
ard,” or bursar, of Harvard College, 
set out many. of the trees in the yard, 
about 1818. The others are compara- 
tively juvenile, having been planted 
through the judicious foresight of 
President Josiah Quincy, when he 
came into office in 1829. To his great 
love for stately rows of beautiful trees 
we owe both the beauty of the Har- 
vard yard and some of the fine ave- 
nues in his own town of Quincy, as 
well as many of the trees in our 
Boston streets, which were set out 
during his mayoralty. 

It was of these same elms in the 
college yard that Dr. Holmes wrote, 
with his usual enthusiasm for such a 
subject: “The College plain would 
be nothing without its elms. As the 
long hair of a woman is a glory to 
her, so are these green trees that 
bank themselves against the sky in 
thick, clustered masses, the ornament 
and pride of the classic green.” 

A love of trees seems inherent in 
the blood of our New England poets, 
and the pages of our sweet American 
singers teem with references to their 


favorite elms and oaks, pines, birches 
or willows. 

The famous willows under which 
Lowell loved to sit and dream still 
stand near the winding Charles. 


“along the bank 
Where the steep upland dips into the 
marsh, 
Their roots like molten metal cooled in 
flowing, 
Stiffened in coils and runnels down the 


They are grand, giant trees, six in 
number; “a willow Pleiades, the sev- 
enth fallen,” growing three on one 
side, three on the other, of Mt. Au- 
burn Street, at the foot of Hawthorne 
Street, and near the little park sacred 
to the memory of Lowell’s friend, the 
poet Longfellow. Three of the wil- 
lows are included in the new River 
Front park, which will eventually ex- 
tend from the Cambridge Hospital, 
along the bank of the Charles, to 
West Boston Bridge. One of these, 
the largest, is the noble tree which 
Lowell especially describes in “Under 
the Willows”: 


“Among them one, an ancient willow, 


sprea 

Eight balanced limbs, springing at once 
all round 

His deep-ridged trunk with upward slant 

; diverse, 

In outline like enormous beaker fit 

For hand of Jotun, where *mid snow and 
mist 

He holds unwilling revel. 

A friend of all the winds wide armed he 
towers.” 


These willows, doubtless of an older 
date than the town of Cambridge it- 
self— perhaps by centuries — apart 
from their romantic association with 
a poet’s nook of inspiration, should 
certainly be cherished for their own 
beauty and venerable dignity, which 
cannot fail to impress one gazing up 
at their gnarled and time - worn 
branches. This spot is one of the 
most sacred in all sacred Cambridge. 

Not far from here, on Elmwood 
Avenue, stands Elmwood, the home 
of the poet himself, built in 1760, with 
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its fine gardens and two stately old 
English elms, brought from England 
in Tory times before the Revolution. 
Lowell was especially fond of these 
elms, which in one of his letters he 
says, “I think no small beer of.” In 
another place.he refers to them thus: 
“The two old English elms haven’t 
changed. The sturdy Islanders! A 
trifle thicker in the waist, perhaps, as 
is the wont of prosperous elders, but 
looking almost as I first saw them, 
seventy years ago, and it is a balm for 
my eyes.” 

Another epigram of his, showing 
his real feeling for the “never unsym- 
pathetic” trees in general, is too fit- 
ting to be omitted. It is from one of 
his published letters: “I know a tree 
or two that I would swap with if I 
had my life to begin over again. Then 
one might be made into a violin, per- 
haps, or into a coffin for somebody 
one hated; for trees have their likes 
and dislikes: they’ve told me so.” 

In front of Longfellow’s old home, 
the famous Craigie house on Brattle 
Street, stand some noble elms, doubt- 
less contemporary with those of Elm- 
wood. But the most famous tree of 
all made famous by this beloved poet, 
“The Spreading Chestnut Tree,” is 
no more. This grand old tree, under 
which the village smithy actually 
stood for years, grew at the corner of 
what is now Story Street and Brattle 
Street, opposite the Washington 
School. When the smithy was first 
built there was only an open lane in 
front of the little shop, of which the 
poet wrote: 


“The children coming home from school 
Look in at the open door; 
They love to see the flaming sparks 
And hear the bellows roar.” 


When the street was widened, in 
1871, the old tree, much decayed, but 
still promising years of life, was re- 
moved by the city. This was a great 
sorrow to the poet, who dearly loved 
the fine old horse-chestnut. But he 
was much touched and pleased on his 
seventy-second birthday, February 27, 
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1879, by the gift of an armchair made 
from the wood of the martyred old 
tree, and presented by the school chil- 
dren of Cambridge, to whom the gray- 
haired poet was very dear. In the 
poem which he wrote for the children 
in acknowledgment, he describes 
much more clearly than in the “Vil- 
lage Blacksmith” the tree which the 
latter verses made famous: 


“Well I remember it in all its prime, 
When in the summer time 

The affluent foliage of its branches made 
A cavern of cool shade. 


“There, by the blacksmith’s forge, beside 
the street, 
Its blossoms white and sweet 
Enticed the bees, until it seemed alive 
And murmured like a hive. 


“And when the winds of autumn with a 
shout 
Tossed its great arms about, 
The shining chestnuts bursting from the 
sheath 
Dropped to the ground beneath. 


“And now some fragments of its branches 
bare, 
Shaped in a stately chair, 
Have by my hearthstone found a home 
at last, 
And whisper of the past.” 


A splendid elm stands now on this 
corner, near where the chestnut tree 
also grew, and their branches must 
formerly have arched together. This 
elm must, from its size and aged ap- 
pearance, be at least 150 years old; 
but it is still handsome and vigorous, 
one of the largest about Boston. Its 
branches reach almost to the windows 
of the schoolhouse, the descendant 
of that first “Faire Grammar School” 
in the town, whose founding this fine 
old elm probably witnessed. 

Many of the ancient estates along 
Brattle Street contain fine old trees of 
historic age, planted at the time when 
their Tory owners used to promenade 
the stately avenue in gold-laced satin 
coats, rapiers and. red-heeled shoes. 
The old Foster estate encloses within 
its walls some famous gardens, and 
the huge hawthorn trees therein are 
beliéved to have been set out by the 
Vassalls in 1730. 
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A short distance over the Cam- 
bridge line, in Arlington, on Arling- 
ton Avenue, stands the great Whitte- 
more elm, described among Mr. 
Dame’s “Typical Trees of Massachu- 
setts.” It is fourteen feet three 
inches in girth, and sixty-five feet 
high, a splendid old tree, though now 
past its prime. It is said to have been 
set out by Samuel Whittemore in 
1724, and is therefore older than any 
tree on Boston Common. 

Another old elm, supposed to date 
from 1763, is known as the Stone elm, 
at East Watertown, on the corner of 
Arlington and Grove Streets. This 
tree measures sixty feet in height, and 
is nearly thirteen feet about the trunk. 

An old tree, now fast decaying, as 
its race is less sturdy than the tough 
oaks and long-lived elms, is the Clark 
ash, in Belmont, on the westerly side 
of Common Street. It grows at the 
rear of Thomas Clark’s house, built in 
1760, and is believed to have been set 
out in 1769. At all events, it is over 
one hundred years old, and measures 
thirteen and one-half feet in circum- 
ference. 

The first nursery of note in the 
New England colonies was _ estab- 
lished by John Kenrick of Newton in 
1790, when he set out fine orchards of 
fruit trees; in 1791 he planted two 
acres of Lombardy poplars, now little 
esteemed, but favorite trees with our 
ancestral gardeners. 

The Cushing estate of Watertown 
contains some famous old oaks and 
walnuts, and a giant tulip tree, eighty 
feet high. The Gore estate in Wal- 
tham also boasts some fine avenues of 
trees, set out by the hands of Gov- 
ernor Gore himself and his lady. The 
Baker and Hunnewell grounds in 
Wellesley are also famous for beauti- 
ful trees, the former having ten miles 
of shaded avenues. 

One hundred years ago there was 
a remarkable group of old elms on 
the corner of Elm and DexterStreets, 
in Malden. At present, however, but 
one of these has escaped the axe to 
bear witness to two hundred years of 


age. This is a splendid tree, known as 
the Dexter elm, ninety feet in height 
and nineteen feet about the trunk, a 
veritable father of the forest, left alone 
in solitary grandeur, having seen the 
last of his friends and contemporaries 
fall about him. 

In West Medford are a number of 
notable trees, among them the old 
Mystic hickory, one of a group of 
fourteen, near where Mystic River 
flows from Mystic Lower Pond. It 
was under this tree, the story runs, 
that, on April 19, 1775, the boy Peter 
C. Brooks heard the news of the 
Lexington fight. The tree is at least 
150 years old, and a magnificent 
specimen of its kind. 

Another splendid tree in the same 
town grows on the fine Peter C. 
Brooks estate. It is a grand old black 
walnut, believed to date back 150 
years, and is eighty-two feet high and 
over thirteen and one-half feet in 
girth. 

Brookline has a number of quaint 
and interesting trees, as well as many 
fine estates, whose beautiful forest 
growths are among the finest in the 
country. On the Weld farm, at the 
boundary between Brookline and 
West Roxbury, stand a fine group of 
oaks, which were in war time pur- 
chased by the government for use in 
shipbuilding, but which for some rea- 
son were, fortunately, spared. Near 
the Newton line, in Brookline, stands 
the famous “dead oak,” which has 
long been known as a landmark, and 
is often found mentioned in old deeds 
as determining a boundary. It is now 
almost a ruin, but it may continue to 
exercise - its post-mortem mission 
for many years to come. There are 
many very fine trees all about this 
part of Brookline, especially in Pro- 
fessor Sargent’s large estate. 

The history alone is left us of a fa- 
mous huge tree in Longwood. This 
“Great Tree,” as it was called, was an 
enormous elm,twenty-six feet in girth 
at the roots, whose branches extended 
104 feet from northeast to southwest, 
and shaded the little old house built 
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in 1660, which yet stands near the 
Episcopal Church. The stump of the 
great tree is still shown, but the elm 
itself fell in September, 1863. It was 
older than the house itself, which was 
doubtless built near the elm for 
shade, the latter having sprung up 
about 1656. 

Until quite recently, Jamaica Plain 
could boast of some of our finest an- 
cient trees; and, indeed, along Centre 
Street there still stand some remark- 
ably handsome old elms. Until 
1884 a splendid elm, at least 150 years 
old, stood in front of the ancient Cur- 
tis House, on Lamartine Street, near 
the Boylston Station. It was a per- 
fect specimen of the American elm at 
its finest, being over three and a half 
feet in diameter,and should have lived 
one hundred years longer, but was 
cut down to make building room. 

On Washington Street, just above 
Cliff Street, in Roxbury, there is a 
fine old elm, three feet in diameter, in 
front of a large white mansion. Also 
in Roxbury, the Seaver estate was 
once famed for its fine old trees. 
Where Schuyler Street now is there 
once stood an iron pear tree of legen- 
dary age, so tall that the fruit was 
never plucked from the top. 

The oldest trees in Dorchester are 
undoubtedly the group of ancient 
savins, which gave the name to Savin 
Hill. Some of these trees are certainly 
over 250 years old, and were standing 
when the first settlers came to Dor- 
chester. Edward Everett,in his Fourth 
of July oration of 1855, makes a plea 
for their preservation as historic wit- 
nesses. ‘He says: “Venerable trees, 
that seemed big to me in my child- 
hood, seem but little bigger now, 
though I trace the storms of fifty win- 
ters on some of their well recollected 
branches.” 

Several very ancient apple trees, six 
and seven feet in circumference, still 
stand on what is known as the Baker 
orchard lot. Mr. James H. Stark, who 
has preserved the largest of these, 
seven and one-half feet in girth, on 
his own land, has traced their history 
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back 250 years, proving them the old- 
est apple trees in America. They were 
undoubtedly planted by Edward Bul- 
lock, the first dweller on this farm, in 
a community then promising to rival 
Boston. 

The old Richardson house, at the 
corner of Boston and Pond Streets, 
in Dorchester, famous as the birth- 
place of Edward Everett, has in its 
gardens some very old trees and 
shrubs, planted by Lieutenant-Gov- 
ernor Oliver before the Revolution. 
Among these are some fine old elms 
and three huge butternuts, the latter, 
alas! sadly decayed, and destined to 
imminent destruction. 

In front of the old Stoughton house 
are also some very ancient elms, prob- 
ably planted by Governor Stoughton 
himself. 

The Tuttle House, the oldest “‘sum- 
mer hotel” in New England, occupies 
the site of the old Wiswell House, 
which was torn down in 1822. In front 
of the hotel still stands a huge and 
splendid American elm, which is, by 
word of mouth, proven to be at least 
150 years old; for Mrs. Leeds, an old 
lady of eighty-five, has recalled the 
fact that when a little girl of tern’ she 
heard Lois Wiswell, an old lady of 
eighty years, say that she herself 
planted the elm from a little sapling 
which she brought home with her one 
day from driving the cows as a girl of 
fifteen. Thus, through only two gen- 
erations of life, we have proven the 
age of this monarch tree, which bids 
fair to outlive several generations yet. 

In Dorchester there is also another 
very large tree, mentioned by Mr. 
Dame in his “Typical Trees of Massa- 
chusetts”—the old Groom willow, on 
Humphreys Street. It stands on the 
estate of the late Thomas Groom, and 
has been known for years as the 
Great Willow, though its age is un- 
certain. It is the largest willow in 
Massachusetts, being sixty feet high 
and twenty-eight feet two inches in 
circumference five feet from the 
ground. 

Milton is famous for its beautiful 
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trees, for its long avenues of arching 
elms, venerable historic landmarks, 
and tracts of fine, sturdy young for- 
ests on the Blue Hill Reservation. 
One of the famous older trees is the 
great English elm, standing near the 
old Vose house, in which the Suffolk 
Resolves—the forerunner of the Dec- 
laration of Independence — were 
drawn up in 1774. Doubtless this 
same fine tree was standing guard 
there at the time. 

In Vose’s Grove, a group of very 
ancient pines near Baker’s chocolate 
factory, Eliot is believed to have 
preached to the Indians. 

There is also a row of the graceful 
old English elms in front of the First 
Church of Milton, one of the famous 
“twin churches,” Unitarian and Con- 
gregational, which occupy the top of 
the hill inamiable brotherhood. These 
trees were set out by the parish in 
1788. 

Another old Milton elm is on 
Thacher Street, and springs from the 
cellar of old Parson Peter Thacher’s 
house—the first minister in Milton— 
which house was built in 1689 and 
burned down in 1798. Perhaps the 
old elm dates immediately from this 
later time. The Big Oak, on High- 
land Street. is another old Milton 
tree, shading the ancient Read house, 
which dates from 1805. 

One of the Milton trees, famous not 
for its antiquity but for its beauty and 
rareness, is the large one in front of 
the old Houghton Farm, on Milton 
Blue Hill. It is the finest known speci- 
men of a cross between the English 
walnut and our own native butternut, 
only a few such trees being known to 
arboriculture. 

There are also among the notable 
Milton trees the huge chestnut, 
seventeen feet in circumference, the 
largest tree in the Reservation, and 
the Crossman pines, among the larg- 
est in this region. Two others are 
worthy of note chiefly on account of 
their size—one a huge elm on the 
corner of Taunton Road and Ather- 
ton Street. which is fifteen feet five 


inches in circumference: the other, a 
large white ash on Brush Hill which 
measures fourteen feet around the 
trunk, seven feet from the ground. 

Hancock Hill in Milton was once 
owned, with much of the surrounding 
forest, by Governor John Hancock, 
and the remains oi his orchard may 
still be seen on the south side. In the 
severe winter of 1780 the poor of Bos- 
ton suffered greatly from the intense 
cold and lack of fuel; so the famous 
patriot had large quantities of wood 
cut from his Milton estate and 
sledded down the Neponset and over 
the icy bay to Boston, where it was 
distributed as a free gift to the needy. 

3esides Governor Hutchinson’s 
fine gardens in Boston, on Hanover 
and Fleet Streets, stretching back 
irom Garden Court, the Governor had 
a fine estate on Milton Hill, of 
which he was very proud. Some of 
the remains of his garden there, 
shrubs and fruit trees, have survived 
until the present time. It was he who 
planted the old buttonwood trees 
forming the beautiful avenue up Mil- 
ton Hill. 

The old Quincy estate, in the town 
to which the family of patriots gave 
its name, has some of the finest trees 
about Boston. The ancient family 
mansion was built for Edmund 
Quincy, the first of that name, in 
1636. His son Edmund, who died in 
1697, planted the old orchard of apple 
trees, some of which still remain. In 
the second generation thereafter Col- 
onel Josiah Quincy laid out the fine 
gardens for which the place was fa- 
mous, and one large and beautiful 
lime tree of his planting still survives. 
His son, that Josiah Quincy, presi- 
dent of Harvard College, to whom 
we largely owe the beauty of the 
college green, was, like Lowell, “a 
willing convert of the trees.” He 
set out the present splendid av- 
enue, one-third of a mile long, com- 
posed of six rows of elms and two of 
ash, a deed which should make his 
name revered if he had been a pa- 
triot in no other way. 
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The “Hemlock Bound” is a curi- 
ous natural growth marking a corner 
of the boundary between Quincy and 
Braintree. Here a large hemlock tree 
has grown upon the top of a huge 
square granite bowlder, ten feet 
above the ground, a curious sight to 
witness. 

One of the most famous old trees 
hereabouts is the pine, now dead, 
known as “Hangman’s Tree,” on 
Merry Mount, a part of the John 
Quincy Adams place in Quincy. This 
tree figures on the seal of the town 
of Quincy, and has several quaint 
traditions connected with it. One, 
which has made it a terror to school 
children, is that “seven Indians were 
once hung here”; but this legend is 
not authenticated, though there evi- 
dently must be some foundation for 
the name of Hangman’s Tree, which 
others say was given because witches 
were hanged here during the witch- 
craft delusion. It is probable that 
this lonely old relic stands close by 
the site of the primeval castle of 
Thomas Morton and his godless 
crew, whose Maypole Endicott so 
sternly cut down. Morton came to 
Merry Mount in 1625, and very likely 
this tree was standing by his cottage 
from the beginning. If so, it is one of 
our very oldest historical trees and 
has witnessed some queer sights in 
the course of its storm-tossed, wind- 
swept life. 

Another interesting old tree which 
also figures on a town seal is the 
ancient Avery oak in Dedham. This 
tree is older even than the old town, 
and has certainly seen at least 250 
years. It is a magnificent white oak, 
sixteen feet in circumference, bearing 
the mark of storms and the light- 
ning’s tooth, but still good for many 
years to come. It stands on East 
Street, half a mile from the village, 
on land that now belongs to the Ded- 
ham Historical Society, which will 
do everything possible to preserve the 
famous old relic. When the frigate 
Constitution, Old Ironsides, was being 
built for use in the war of 1812, the 
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sum of $70 was offered for this fine 
timber tree, but fortunately the offer 
was refused. 

Another good old Dedham tree is 
known as the Farrington elm, on 
East Street. It is fifteen feet in 
girth, and family tradition states that 
it is 175 years old. 

A magnificent and historic tree 
is the old elm on Governor Claflin’s 
estate at Newtonville. Henry Ward 
Beecher named the Claflin place “The 
Elms” on account of its many beauti- 
ful trees. The place has been the 
home of three governors. This par- 
ticular great tree is nearly two hun- 
dred years old, and in its lifetime has 
witnessed most interesting events, 
many of which are detailed in the his- 
tories of Newton. 

The greater number of old trees 
already mentioned have seemed to be 
elms, the oldest of which has hardly 
seen more than two centuries and a 
half. But of the ancient trees 
around Boston there is one group be- 
side which all others are as children 
in arms, the most remarkable trees, 
in some respects, in America. These 
are the famous Waverley Oaks, in the 
Beaver Brook Reservation. The dig- 
nified Washington Elm is a mere 
youngster when compared with these 
mighty brethren, who have outlived 
three or four generations of such 
trees, and who were doubtless mon- 
archs of the New England wilder- 
ness when Columbus discovered 
America. There are twenty-five of 
these noble white oaks growing along 
the “Kame” or huge earth mound 
left by the flow of some prehistoric 
glacier which once swept through 
this valley when Beaver Brook was a 
broad river. The largest one stands 
on the northern slope, and stretches 
its gnarled trunk up fifty feet into the 
air, the trunk itself being eighteen 
and one-half feet in girth five feet 
above the ground, enlarging to 
twenty-eight feet over the swell of the 
roots. The huge branches are them- 
selves larger than ordinary trees, one 
enormous limb stretching northward 
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fifty feet from the main trunk, and 
originally much further. Although 
the trees bear acorns every year, no 
young oaks spring up around them 
to usurp their grandeur. Several of 
the great trees have fallen, and most 
of these were found to be hollow, 
though one, the smallest, numbered 
at its heart 750 rings, the record of at 
least as many years of growth. Pro- 
fessor Agassiz stated that there were 
no trees on this continent older than 
these, some of which have undoubt- 
edly seen 800 years pass by, and yet 
promise decades of life. It is to be 
hoped that they will long continue to 
ennoble one of the most beautiful 
parks in the Metropolitan system. 

Before quoting two stanzas of 
Lowell’s poem on “The Oak,” ad- 
dressed to the largest of these same 
Waverley giants, let us hear what the 
Autocrat, whose notes about trees are 
always so earnest and to the point, 
has to say about oaks in general: 

“T wonder if you ever thought of 
the single mark of supremacy which 
distinguishes this tree from all our 
other forest trees? All the rest of 
them shirk the work of resisting grav- 
ity; the oak alone defies it. It 
chooses the horizontal direction for 
its limbs, so that their whole weight 
may tell, and stretches them out fifty 
or sixty feet, so that the strain may 
be mighty enough to be worth resist- 
ing.” Dr. Holmes had very likely 
been looking at the wonderful Wa- 
verley oak. Says Lowell: 


“What gnarléd stretch, what depth of 
shade is his! 
There needs no crown to mark the 
forest’s king; 
How in his leaves outshines full summer’s 
bliss! 
Sun, storm, rain, dew to him their 
tribute bring, 


Which he with such benignant royalty 
Accepts, as overpayeth what is lent; 
All nature seems his vassal proud to be 
And cunning only for his ornament. 


“How doth his patient strength the rude 
March wind 

Persuade to seem glad breaths of sum- 
mer breeze, 

And win the soil that fain would be un- 


ind, 
To swell his revenues with proud in- 
crease! 
He is the gem, and ali the landscape wide 
(So doth his grandeur isolate the 


sense) 
ee the setting, worthless all be- 
side, 
An empty socket, were he fallen 
thence.” 


Heaven grant that this last catas- 
trophe may not occur for many, many 
years to our forest king! 

These are a few of the more noted 
trees within a radius of fifteen miles 
from Boston. There are doubtless 
many other single trees in some of 
the smaller towns and _ villages 
marked by local tradition or interest- 
ing for their size and beauty; but 
space forbids them special mention, 
as well as more than a reference to 
some of our fine forest lands in the 
Park System, the Buzzey Woods, the 
Wayland Chestnuts, Virginia Wood, 
Owen’s Walk, Wright’s Pines and 
Pine Banks in Malden, the beautiful 
Fells copses, and the Blue Hill Res- 
ervation. Farther still from Boston 
are the tempting landmarks in Con- 
cord and Lexington, Andover, Lynn 
and Haverhill, Lancaster and Bev- 
erly, and many others. But these can 
hardly be included among the trees 
“about Boston,” though sharing our 
good wishes for the preservation 
and enjoyment of their old age with 
those precious neighbors of ours, our 
Boston trees. 
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By Caroline Frances Littic. 


OT shone the summer sun with piercing ray, 
Upon the waving fields of ripening wheat; 
Faint blew the perfumed breezes, mild and sweet, 
From distant hills to woodlands far away: 
Beneath the spreading oak the cattle lay, 
So spent with noontide heat they cease to graze, 
And with great dreamy eyes at Nature gaze, 
Unmindful of the world in which they stay; 
From flower to flower swift flew the honey bee, 
Intent on culling sweets ere night should fall; 
The locust’s voice was heard from many a tree, 
In tuneful concord with the robin’s call; 
And over all a sky of deepest blue 
Hung, flecked with fleecy clouds of whitest hue. 





HOMELESS IN HEAVEN. 
By Jennie Betts Hartswick. 


OMELESS in Heaven there wandered a soul 
H Silent amid the glad throng. 
Questioned an angel: “O wandering one, 
Where are thy crown and thy song? 


“Why like a stranger to Heaven art come 
Over the fathomless sea; 

When wert thou called from thy home on the earth ;-— 
Who brought the summons to thee?” 


“Called I was not,” sighed the wandering soul, 
“Out in an instant I went 

Through the wide darkness, unsummoned,—alone ;— 
Forth from my home I was—sent.” 

















THE PETRIFIED INDIAN. 
By George Kibbe Turner. 


M\YLONG the country 
roads in Vermont you 
will still see through 
the long winter time 
odd old figures of men 
clad in the faded over- 
ote of the Union army of the civil 
war. This section, in fact, abounds in 
old soldiers. Thousands of men, who 
before they reached their majority 
had run through their real lives in 
a few wild years of war, have ever 
since dragged out a ghostly after ex- 
istence, buried in these hills—the for- 
gotten privates of a long disbanded 
army. How lavish their rewards in 
this after-world have been is indi- 
cated by the simple fact that so many 
of them have had but one overcoat 
in thirty-five years. 

Plin Norton, the driver of the 
Jackson “City” stage, was a private of 
the First Vermont cavalry. Ben 
Niles, who lives at the forking of the 
old roads halfway up the mountain, 
is another. They fought almost 
within arm’s length of each other. 

Thirty-five years ago, after Gettys- 
burg, persons in the North who ob- 
jected to having their houses burned 
and their families turned loose on the 
face of the earth by the rebel army 
spoke warmlyto amember of the First 
Vermont cavalry when they met him, 
and tried to intimidate him into drink- 
ing more than was good for him. To- 
day the memory of this regiment is 
somewhat nebulous in the minds of its 
fellow citizens. Yet there is still one 
crossroad in the world where its 
deeds are not forgotten. They are re- 
called each day, at least silently, in 
the minds of two persons, as the 
Jackson stage crawls slowly by Ben 
Niles’s. 

On the first of July,in 1895, the two 
veterans were talking horse. It was 





the summer Plin Norton first drove 
his bay colt. 

“Takes it kind of hard, don’t he?” 
said Ben from his porch. 

“Yes,” said Plin; “he don’t work in 
real handy. Ho, there!” he con- 
tinued, addressing the nervous young 
animal, “Stan’ still!” 

“Kind of skittish, ain’t he?” said 
Ben. “I should think you’d be a little 
ticklish about drivin’ him down the 
mountain.” 

“Well, when it comes to that,” said 
Plin, “there ain’t much to choose be- 
tween any of ’em. What’s a hoss, 
anyhow? Nothin’ but a wild, crazy 
critter, taught a few ordinary tricks. 
Get him ketched in a corner, and 
come to look for your tricks, and 
where are they? They ain’t there. 
All you’ve got on your hands is ten 
hundred weight of wild devil, without 
sense or reason. But this colt’s all 
right, as far’s that goes. He ain’t no 
worse’n half of ’em.” 

“Maybe that’s so,” said Ben, “but 
I don’t like the looks of that feller’s 
eye.” 

“Recollect that bay hoss I had in 
the army?” said Plin. ‘Wal, he had 
an eye just as near like this one as 
could be. And there wa’n’t no dis- 
putin’ he was a good hoss.”’ 

“That’s so.” 

“T’d give a hundred dollars to have 
him now.” 

“Wal, I guess I’ll have to be lettin’ 
this little devil go along,” said Plin, 
starting up the road again. Ben 
watched him disappear around the 
curve in the road, in contemplative 
silence. 

Driving the Jackson City stage 
may reasonably be called a pursuit of 
peace. Fifty years ago, when the 
travel of the East and West clam- 
bered painfully over the great back- 
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bone of the state, it probably offered 
more excitement. But to-day the traf- 
fic of the world roars by in the valleys 
underneath, and the “City” sits alone 
upon the mountain—a widow of the 
old stage road, far gone in melan- 
choly decline. - The only public 
vehicle along the turnpike—now an 
avenue of deserted houses—is the 
poor old skeleton of a country stage 
driven by Plin Norton. For thirty- 
five years sitting on the front seat of 
the Jackson City stage has been the 
serious business of Plin Norton’s life; 
and the whole man has conformed to 
it. He has to-day the squat, immobile 


figure of a Chinese god, in whom be-- 


ing seated has become an eternal at- 
tribute. ‘He rises only under protest ; 
and when he walks, he rolls, like a 
sailor on land. Besides he is impeded 
by his wound from Gettysburg. But 
to-day Plin Norton is not known for 
any mere physical prowess in war, but 
for surpassing excellence in intellect- 
ual pursuits. He is the town liar. 
His reputation is not confined by the 
county lines, and many of his achieve- 
ments in fiction have become pro- 
verbial along the mountain side. He 
was meditating on another plan for 
attack when he drove up the slope 
that summer afternoon. He drew up 
finally before the dilapidated little 
wood-colored post office, and halloaed 
to the postmistress: 

“Hi, Mis’ Niles.” When she ap- 
peared at the door, he continued: 
“Send out Willy, will you, please?” 

Willy,aged twelve, appeared on the 
path leading down from the office. 
“T’ll take it up for you, Mr. Norton,” 
said he, thirsting for responsibility. 

“No,” said Plin, “I’m goin’ up with 
it myself. Just you hold on to them 
reins. And look out particular for 
that little devil there.” 

He rolled up to the office and 
opened the door. The usual small 
crowd was there, waiting for the mail. 
This afternoon it included three or 
four of the men and the Galusha sis- 
ters. 

“How de do!” said Plin comprehen- 


sively, as he entered. He trudged 
solemnly over to the office enclosure, 
deposited the mail, turned about and 
stood fixed in the centre of the room. 

“Well, sir,” he began, “I just come 
from seein’ the most curious sight I 
ever set eyes on.” ‘He addressed him- 
self exclusively to the men, with his 
face turned away from the women. 

“What was it you see?” said one of 
the men, warily. 

“That peetrified Indian they’re all 
tellin’ about,” said Plin, slowly. 

“What you talkin’ about?” 

“Now, hain’t you heerd of that 
peetrified Indian they dug up down at 
the Corners?” said Plin. “It’s all over 
the valley down there. People’s com- 
in’ miles to see him.” 

The men laughed  derisively. 
“You’re a good one!” said one of 
them. 

“You can laugh,” said Plin, sol- 
emnly, “but that’s God’s truth. If you 
don’t believe it, all you’ve got to do is 
to ask the first man up from the Cor- 
ners.” 

His superb acting was disconcert- 
ing even to the men. Petrified Indians 
formed a part of natural history they 
were not strong on. They remained 
incredulous, but a little uncertain of 
their ground. The women were un- 
questionably impressed and inclined 
their ears visibly to hear. The men’s 
chief object being to avoid appearing 
ridiculous, they continued to ask ques- 
tions. 

“Where'd they find him?” said 
one. 

“You know where they’re puttin’ 
up that new bridge down beyond Lem 
Wilson’s. Wal, when them Italians 
was diggin’ there on the ’butments yis- 
terday, one of ’em struck somethin’ 
hard; and come to take it up, it was 
one of them peetrified Indians. It was 
a likely one, too. I seen it when I 
went down—just a perfect figger of a 
man, clean down to his eyebrows and 
finger nails. The boss of the job said 
he never heerd of any more perfect 
one. He hadn’t seen one himself, but 
he had a cousin who did, and, ’cordin’ 
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to his tell, it wa’n’t nowheres near so 
perfect as this one.” 

“How big was he?” said one. 

“Wal, as he set there ’side of the 
road, when I come along,” said Plin, 
“T should say he was somewheres 
about seven or eight feet high, and 
big in proportion.” 

“How do they account for such big- 
ness ?” said one of his questioners. 

“They don’t know no more about it 
than you do. Some think he got sort 
of water-soaked, and swelled ; and oth- 
ers think he growed that way. As far 
as I’m concerned, I kind of think he 
growed so. You know what the Good 
Book says: ‘And there was giants in 
them days.’ I don’t know why there 
shouldn’t be giants in Jackson Cor- 
ners as well as anywheres else.” All 
this time Plin Norton, like the con- 
summate artist he was, had never once 
glanced in the direction of his victims. 
His last shaft, carelessly discharged, 
had gone straight to its mark. 'He saw 
it. “Beats all what curious things you 
see,” said Plin, summing up his argu- 
ment. “And as I look at it, it’s a sort 
of duty put upon us to see ’em when 
you can. I ain’t a real religious feller, 
but seems to me when the Lord gives 
us a chance to see them kind of things, 
we really ought to see ’em. Wal, I'll 
have to be goin’, Mis’ Niles,” said he 
to the postmistress. “Like as not that 
crazy critter of a colt’s et up your 
Willy, already.” He departed, leaving 
conviction behind him in the minds of 
the Galusha sisters, which was not dis- 
turbed by the comments of the men. 
The appeal to religion had clinched 
the matter. 

The Galusha sisters walked home 
from the mail, with their Christian 
Evangelist, turning over all these 
things in their hearts. The two women 
kept their own counsel, and made 
their own plans. In the eyes of their 
neighbors they were two stingy and 
crabbed old maids. They were wealthy 
beyond normal desire, by the standard 
of Jackson City; but they were parsi- 
monious to a degree which caused re- 
mark, even in this land of frugal hab- 


its. They were almost never known 
to leave the “City.” In fact, almost 
the only indulgence they allowed 
themselves was attendance on relig- 
ious gatherings. Religion, according 
to the opinion of Jackson City, was so 
cheap that it was the only thing they 
could afford to have in any quantity. 
Consequently, that these two should 
go to the Corners the next morning 
was an impressive tribute to Plin Nor- 
ton’s ability. Plin was just preparing 
to leave for the valley when they ap- 
peared before him in their black Sab- 
batical robes. 

Mornin’, Miss Galusha,” said Plin, 
with his head down over the harness. 

“Good mornin’, Pliny,” said Mindy, 
the elder; “we’re goin’ down to see 
the peetrified Indian.” 

“Yes,” added Zuby, “we kind of 
felt twas our duty to.” 

“Yes’m,” said Plin, with solemn en- 
thusiasm; “and you won’t never re- 
gret it, neither.” 

“We thought,” said Zuby, “we 
could stop at Cousin Em Billin’s, and 
walk over from there. ’Twouldn’t be 
too far, would it?” 

“No’m,” said Plin; “it’s only a step 
over from there.” 

“*Tain’t more’n half fare down 
there, is it?” asked Mindy, warily. 

“No’m,” said Plin; “that’ll be all 
right. Jump in.” 

The old stage was got under way 
and rattled down the mountain side. 
At the Corners the sisters were un- 
loaded, and the stage proceeded tow- 
ard town. At the first turn of the road 
the sedate figure in the first seat was 
observed to be hammering his knee 
with his right hand. “Peetrified In- 
dian!” he was exclaiming in a loud 
voice; “Oh, Lord! Peetrified Indian!” 

Late in the afternoon the stage 
drove up again before Em Billing’s. 
“Goin’ up?” shouted the driver in the 
confident, hearty voice of a man who 
is prepared for a forgiveness which 
cannot logically be withheld. Em Bil- 
ling’s small boy appeared at the door. 
“Your aunties ready to go home?” 
asked Plin. 
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“They say,” remarked the boy, 
“you can go along; they ain’t goin’ up 
with you.” 

“Oh, come,” said Plin; “theyhadn’t 
ought to take it to heart like that. Tell 
em it won’t cost ’em nothin’ to ride 
up.” ° 

The small boy turned about and 
talked seriously with some one inside 
the house. Then he turned back and 
delivered himself, as follows: “They 
say you needn’t worry about their 
gettin’ back; they wouldn’t go up 
with you if you had the only team on 
earth.” 

“All right,” said Plin; “they ain't 
no law compellin’ °em to go up with 
me if they don’t want to.” He pre- 
pared to move on. “Say,howare they 
goin’ up?” he called to the boy. 

“T s’pose I’ve got to drive em up 
to-morrow mornin’,” said the child, 
with feeling. 

Plin Norton drove along. When he 
drew up in front of Ben Niles’s, he 
found Ben resting himself and his 
rheumatism on the front porch, in 
company with a fisherman from the 
city. 

“Hello, Plin,” said Ben; “we're just 
talkin’ bout you.” 

“So?” said Plin. 

“Yes. "Member how you come to 
get wounded at Gettysburg?” 

“Pretty likely I do,” said Plin. 

“T was just tellin’ this feller,” said 
Ben. “Wait a minute and I’ll be 
through —Well, as I was sayin’,” he 
continued, ‘when we heard them or- 
ders, Plin Norton here and I was right 
alongside of one another, as we gen- 
erally was. We was considerable to 
each other in them days, young feller, 
if I do say it before his face. ’T'wan’t 
no more’n natural, considerin’ we was 
raised together and had been fightin’ 
side of one another for a couple of 
years. So we just leaned over and 
shook hands, and we both says at 
once, ‘If anything happens, you 
know,’ and both on us nodded. We 
understood from past experience 
without talkin’. Well, right after that 
we went round in there. "Twas just 


the same as if you rode down along 
that pastur’ there, over across into 
them bushes; only ‘twas piled cram- 
jam full of big rocks and bowlders. I 
tell you, young man, ‘twas most 
dreadful discouragin’. "Cause, in the 
first place, you wouldn’t think a hoss 
could stan’ on his feet in there, not 
even a performin’ hoss in a circus; 
and in the second place, you couldn’t 
see much of anything before you but 
a wood lot. It was about like cliargin’ 
a ten-acre lot of brush—only every 
stump and stone was populated—as 
we see pretty quick. Well, sir, we rode 
kerbang, right over the top of ‘em, 
and swung ’round and come back. It 
was after that we ketched it. Goin’ 
down we'd left considerable many 
windrows, but comin’ back the Rebs 
had time to come together, and they 
give it to us red-hot. I tell ye, young 
feller, bout that time it was beginnin’ 
to get pretty devilish tedious. Just 
then, when we was gettin’ started 
back—what there was left on us—and 
things was jest a screechin’and a boil- 
in’, I looks up, just right over there to 
my right—and I see Plin Norton fling 
up his hands, and I says to myself, 
‘Plin’s hit, by God—ain’t it too bad— 
ain’t it too bad?’ And, somehow, I 
kept sayin’ that over and over be- 
neath my breath, not knowin’ exactly 
what I was doin’, I s’pose. Then I 
looked up again, and I see him give a 
kind of flop forrard onto the pommel 
of his saddle, and throw his arms 
round the hoss’s neck, and set his 
teeth right down into his mane and 
lay there. So there he was, half dead, 
hangin’ onto that hoss’s neck — all 
slippery with sweat and lather—and 
bangin’ along over the rocks and 
stumps, with the rest on us. I tell ye 
*twas nothin’ short of a miracle to see. 
I kept lookin’ over at him, and sayin’ 
over and over to myself, ‘Poor Plin, 
ain’t it too bad? ain’t it too bad?’ like 
a fool, and wonderin’ how many more 
jumps he could hold on. But all the 
time that hoss follered along like a 
human bein’, and Plin on top of 
him. And TI thought we never 
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would get there —though really it 
wan't no great way. But, finally, be- 
fore I knowed it, all of a sudden we 
hauled up short, and come to a dead 
stop—and we was there. Yes, sir, we 
was safe. And then, old Plin, he just 
fell right off onto the ground—no bet- 
tern’n a dead man.” The old man 
stopped to moisten his lips. “If you 
hadn’t been such an almighty good 
rider, Plin, you wouldn’t been sittin’ 
there now, I tell ye,” he continued. 
“He always was the handiest man 
with a hoss in this section,” he ex- 
plained to the stranger. 

“Oh, sho!” said Plin Norton, who 
had been an uncomfortable listener. 
“Tain’t so.” 

“Yes, ‘tis,’ said Ben, “and you 
know it. Anybody knows you was 
the neatest rider in the regiment.” 

“?Tain’t no such thing,” said Plin. 

“Now, what you want to talk like 
that for,” said Ben, excitedly, “when 
you know it’s so?” ; 

“Oh, well,” said Plin, “what’s the 
use of us poor old fellers sittin’ here 
and disputin’, anyway? What differ- 
ence’s it make what we did do or 
what we didn’t do? We’re nothin’ 
more’n two poor old critters turned 
out to paster on this mountain.” 

“Guess you're right,” said Ben, re- 
flectively. “Kind of singular, ain’t it, 
after the excitin’ times we went 
through then to be settin’ here mould- 
erin’ in this dead and alive place ever 
since?” 

Plin Norton started his horses. 
“Guess I’ll be goin’ along,” he said. 

The two men on the piazza stared 
at his broad back as he drove away. 
“That feller’s one of the nerviest men 
ever set a hoss,” said Ben Niles; “and 
one of the devilishest liars,” he added. 

Plin Norton crawled slowly up the 
mountain road in the old stage. This 
Jackson City road is a wild and inter- 
esting place. It is what would be 
called in railroading a narrow gauge, 
single track, and the turnouts are few 
and far between. It is built on the 
principle of a shelf. The mountain side 
represents the wall, and space is rep- 


resented by the valley of the Branch— 
sometimes a hundred, sometimes 
twenty-five feet, and sometimes very 
little below the level of the road. It is 
not dangerous, because it is generally 
separated from the valleyof the brook 
by a fringe of trees, or inthe exposed 
places by a stout fence; but its uni- 
form narrowness makes it interesting 
throughout for the city driver, whose 
imagination is constantly overstimu- 
lated by the thought of what would 
happen if he met some one. The na- 
tive, accustomed to driving vehicles 
tilted at acute angles, gets along one 
way or another when he meets an- 
other claimant of the road. It never 
occurs to Plin Norton to consider the 
matter at all, until some problem 
offers itself. 

When Plin reached home, the whole 
village street was laughing. “Where's 
Mindy and Zuby?” they asked him, as 
he stamped into the post office. 

“The last I see of em,” he answered 
with a solemn face, “they was down 
there, clippin’ off the locks of that 
there peetrified Indian, for keepsakes. 
They wouldn’t come up with me. I 
guess prob’ly he asked ‘em to stop 
over night.” 

The next morning, when Plin Nor- 
ton was ready to-start down the 
mountain, the Galusha girls had not 
yet arrived. 

“Wonder what’s keepin’ ’em,”’ said 
Plin to Mrs. Niles. 

“Oh, probably they’re makin’ out a 
good long visit with Em Billin’s,” 
said Mrs. Niles. 

Grandpa Niles recalled to the day 
of his death what he said at this junc- 
ture. “Plin,” said the old man, ap- 
pearing at the door, “I should think 
you'd be kind of ticklish of drivin’ 
that flutterin’ little critter down the 
mountain.” 

“Oh, sho!” said Plin, “I ain’t like a 
man who can’t drive a colt down hill.” 

It was the general verdict that an 
avenging Providence appeared in the 
episode which followed. Plin Norton’s 
discourses on the bears along the road 
were among the choicest in his rep- 
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ertory. As a matter of strict his- 
torical accuracy, it was more than 
doubtful whether he had ever seen 
one. Therefore it was, accord- 
ing to Jackson City logic, that 
bears appeared unto him. When he 
had just about reached the second 
watering trough, a black object 
slouched across the clearing up on the 
mountain side. It was a medium-sized 
black bear. The horses had sensed it 
before it appeared. They stopped 
short, the old horse trembling and the 
young one fairly palpitating with fear. 
When the bear came into sight, both 
horses made a quick semicircular shy 
to the left, the younger animal crowd- 
ing his slender body against the older; 
and then they bolted. The old horse 
might possibly have been controlled, 
but the young one was a raving 
equine maniac. 

“Ho, boy!” yelled Plin, stiffening 
backon the reins. “Ho, you little fool, 
you! Ho,—ssh,—ho!” 

His appeals were useless. The ner- 
vous system of the colt was beyond 
receiving suggestions. At the second 
“thank you, ma’am,” as the stage 
jerked up into the air, the right rein, 
rotten by the exposure of a dozen 
years, snapped short off. For a mo- 
ment the old vehicle, with the impas- 
sive figure rolling in the front seat, 
pitched helplessly down the slope. The 
figure raised itself, reached one foot 
over on to the pole—and Plin Norton 
had scrambled on to the back of the 
older horse. 

The old cavalryman settled himself 
on his seat, reached out and grasped 
the reins of both horses, and tried 
their mouths. He recognized the situ- 
ation at once. There was no stopping 
now. His function was merely that of a 
guiding intelligence to a blindly mov- 
ing mass. The race down the moun- 
tain side had begun. A runaway with 
a fair field and every favor is not an 
enjoyable thing, but when gravity and 
two mad horses run wild together 
down three miles of mountain road, 
the probable result is not agreeable 
for the most philosophical mind to 
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contemplate. This was no situation for 
any mere amateur rider, however ac- 
complished. It required all the best 
talent of a man trained in the exacting 
school of the cavalry regiment, where 
the problem of keeping on the right 
side of a horse resolves itself promptly 
into the question of continued per- 
sonal existence. 

From the very first one fear fixed 
itself in Plin Norton’s mind. Would 
he meet the Galusha girls? They had 
not come; they probably had started. 
At what part of the road were they 
now, crawling up the mountain side? 

The runaway flashed by Lyme 
Child’s, the only house before Ben 
Niles’s, like a suspicion, and disap- 
peared into the woods. From there to 
Niles’s there was practically no place 
where a team going at that speed 
could pass another. It was wonderful 
that disaster had held off solong. At 
every “thank you ma’am” the poor 
old ghost of a stage rolled and 
groaned and lurched bodily up into 
the air, and its dusty old curtains 
flapped out wildly on either side. The 
old rider sat, stern-faced and hatless, 
moulded to the older horse. If 
he could only hold things together 
till Ben WNiles’s was reached, he 
could turn the corner, take the old 
branch road and pull them down on 
the up grade. He was wondering how 
much longer the horses would stand 
up. Any other than these mountain- 
bred animals would have pounded 
their front legs down to their elbows 
long before. The old horse, burdened 
with a rider, was showing unmistak- 
able signs of weariness; the colt was 
lather to his ears. But there was no 
stopping. The runaway plunged re- 
sistlessly along—a thunderbolt of a ton 
and a half of horseflesh and lumber, 
fillingthe narrowroad from sidetoside. 

It was now but half a mile to Ben 
Niles’s. The runaway swept around 
another curve, and still another vista 
opened up through the woods. At its 
farther end, perched on a little emi- 
nence in the road, stood the equipage 
of the Galusha girls. 
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“Move over!” yelled Plin Norton. 
“God Almighty, move over! Drive up 
to one side!” 

His loud appeal produced no effect 
on the little party in the vehicle. Idiot 
fear possessed them, body, mind and 
soul. The small boy in the middle 
dropped the reins and began to cry. 
One old maid sat motionless; the 
other began slowly clambering out be- 
tween the wheels. The old mare stood 
spread-legged, like a sawhorse, in the 
centre of the road, snorting at the un- 
usual and terrifying sight. 

“Jump!” yelled Plin Norton. “Jump 
out! Oh, God!—” 

At the last moment a faint possibil- 
ity of escape struck Plin Norton’s eye. 
The indistinct mouth of an old winter 
wood road appeared in the trees at the 
left. It was a desperate chance—but 
he took it. 

Only a native of these hills can 
rightly appreciate the chance Plin 
Norton took. A winter wood road 
becomes in summer merely a track 
through the trees, sown thick with 
small bowlders and with roots. No 
vehicle, going at any speed, can live 
a minute in it; a horse has diffi- 
culty to pick his way through at a 
walk. Three rods or so in the road, as 
Plin well knew, a winter bridge led 
across the branch. A bridge of this 
kind is covered in-winter time with 
green branches of fir trees, on which 
the snow packs down and makes a 
continuous surface. At all other times 
it is a rattletrap arrangement of loose 
spruce saplings, laid across two sup- 
porting trunks—as full of holes as a 
stove grate. 

When Plin Norton plunged the two 
horses into the mouth 'of the road it 
was already too late for the stage to 
follow. The poor old vehicle slammed 
violently against a sapling at thelower 
side of the entrance; the overstrained 
harness at last snapped away, and the 

horses were free. Three bounds, and 
they were on the little eminence, just 
above the bridge. The front half of 
the cross-trunks on the long unused 
structure were nearly all knocked 


away, and through the holes twenty 
feet below, appeared the jagged bed of 
the Branch. For a fraction of a second 
the horses gathered their loins to- 
gether like cats jumping from a gar- 
den wall. 

“Hi!” yelled Plin Norton, lifting 
them. They crashed to the centre of 
the tottering old bridge, bounded 
clear across, and scrambled up the 
other slope. The last exertion was too 
much for the younger horse. He stum- 
bled on the rocky road-bed, and fell, 
dragging down the old horse with 
him. Plin Norton pitched over on his 
shoulder, and lay still. 

The two old maids gave vent to 
their feelings during the catastrophe, 
in thin, elderly shrieks. After the last 
crash they both alighted, slowly; one 
stood by the horse’s head, and the 
other ventured to look down through 
the wood road. 

“He’s just lyin’ there, not movin’ a 
hair. Probably he’s killed,” she re- 
ported. 

“Willy,” said the other, “run back 
to Mr. Niles, and tell him to come up 
here quick. Pliny Norton’s killed.” 
The small boy, his cheeks wet with 
tears, hurried down theroad. Theven- 
turesome sister came back to the other 
at the horse’s head. “Oh,” she said, 
“St’sawful; Ican’tbearto lookat him.” 

In a few minutes Ben Niles shuffled 
up behind the boy, trembling with ap- 
prehension and rheumatism. The little 
party proceeded down the wood road. 

In the interval Plin Norton had re- 
covered his senses, and appeared 
holding the horses, who stood quietly 
before him, stiff and docile with 
fatigue. He was using only one 
arm; the other hung helpless by his 
side. 

“How are ye, Plin; hurt much?” 
Ben Niles piped anxiously across the 
brook. 

“No, nothin’ to speak of.” 

Ben Niles proceeded slowly across 
the bridge. “What made you do it?” 
he asked breathlessly, when he had 
come across. 

“What else could I do?” asked Plin. 
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“It might have killed ye,” said Ben. 

“S’posin’ it did,” said Plin. “You 
wouldn’t had me run into ’em, would 
ye? Them poor old hens sat there 
plumb in the middle of the road, flut- 
terin’ and cryin’—just perfectly help- 
less. I just had-to chance it ; that’s all 
there was to it.” 

Ben Niles still shook his head. 
“Don’t seem to me you was called on 
to do it,” said he. “You wouldn’t have 
got across that bridge alive again once 
in a thousand times.” 

“Wal,” said Plin, shutting off de- 


bate, “I done it—and there ain’t no 


use talkin’ about it.” 

“Tt’s just like ye,” said Ben, partly 
to himself. 

The two sisters, waiting anxiously 
on the other side of the bridge, now 
made themselves heard. “Is he hurt 
much?” called the elder. 

“No’m, thank ye,” said Plin; “I’mall 
right. You goin’ up now, Miss Min- 
dy?” called Plin, after a little pause. 

“If we can’t be of no ’sistance to 
you here,” said Mindy. 

“Much obliged,” said Plin, “but you 
can’t help at all. Only when you’re 
goin’along bythe house, I wisht you’d 
stop in and tell Sam to send down and 
kind of take care of things. Tell him 
the hosses are all right. You can see 
for yourself how the stage is. Just say 
I’ll take the mail down to the village, 
if he’ll come down and take care of 
the rest; will you, please?” 

The sister started toward their ve- 
hicle. Suddenly the elder one turned 
about again, walked down close to 
the farther side of the bridge, and 
stopped. 

“Mr. Norton,” she called, “we want 
to tell you we think you done a grand 
and noble deed, doin’ what you did; 
and we ’preciate it.” 

“Oh, pshaw,” said Plin. 

“Yes, we do,” reiterated Miss 
Mindy. 

“?Twan’t nothin’,” said Plin. 

“Yes, twas, too; you might have 
been killed.” 

“T’m much obliged to you for what 
you say, Miss Mindy,” said Plin, get- 


ting very uncomfortable, “but I wish 
you wouldn’t speak any more’n you 
have to bout it, please. It’s all right, 
anyhow.” 

The sisters and the small boy em- 
barked again and started on their in- 
terrupted journey up the hill. The two 
old veterans were left,alone with the 
horses. 

“Ben,” said Plin, “recollect what 
day of the month it is?” 

“T ain’t sure; it’s the third of July, 
ain’t it?” 

“Yes,” said Plin; “just thirty-two 
years ago to-day since that time at 
Gettysburg.” 

“P18. amt it?” said Ben. “Ain’t 
that sing’lar ?” 

“Yes, ’tis,’ said Plin, slowly. “It 
looks like the third of July must be 
my lucky day.” There was a little si- 
lence. 

“Just tie *em up to one of them 
trees, will ye, Ben?” said Plin. 

Ben noticed the limp arm for the 
first time. 

‘“‘What’s the matter with that arm?” 
he demanded. 

“T donno,” said Plin, “but I kind o’ 
think the collar bone’s broke.” 

“Pain ye much?” asked Ben, solic- 
itously, taking charge of the horses. 

“Not a great deal,” said Plin. 

Suddenly the humorous side of the 
affair struck him, and a broad grin 
dawned across his face. He bent over 
and slapped his knee with his unin- 
jured hand. “Peetrified Indian!” he 
roared. Then he stopped quickly, with 
a grimace; the pain of his injury had 
caught him so violently that he grew 
a little faint. Ben Niles took in the 
situation at once. 

“You old fool,” he said, roughly, 
“don’t you know no better’n that? 
You leave things where they be, and 
come along down home with me.” 

“How about the hosses?” said Plin. 

“T’ll have Benny come up and take 
care of them. You come along. Take 
holt, and lean your weight on me.” 

The two old veterans plodded slow- 
ly over the rough bridge and down 
the road, arm in arm. 

















knows what is meant when al- 

lusion is made to “The Cape.” 
There are various capes along 
the eastern coast; but there is one 
point of land to which the thought in- 
evitably turns at this designation. 
Every one knows that when one is 
said to have “gone down on the 
Cape,” none other than Cape Cod is 
meant. When the mariner, or the 
emigrant, or the returning traveller 
first descries land, on apptoaching 
the port of Boston, it is the long, 
outstretching arm of Cape Cod 
which greets his eye. If by 
day he sees the low-lying stretch 
of yellow sand and if he is not too 
far away, the green-tipped, nomadic 
dunes; if by night, he sees the strong 
rays of Highland Light, a warning 
that the land, so soft and beautiful at 
a distance, might prove no pleasant 
neighbor. 

A vast curling whiplash is the tip 
of the Cape,—as if some giant had 
whirled it about his head and dropped 
it into the sea. The basin formed by 
the circling of the tip of the lash is 
the pleasant, landlockéd harbor of 
Provincetown. 

As one approaches the town by sea, 
he first descries a long, yellow, sandy 


E'= one in New England 


spit, low-lying, a broad-roofed build- 
ing its only sign of human life. This 
narrow strip of yellow, between the 
blue of sea and the blue of sky, comes 
suddenly upon the sight, as if a gleam 
of broad sunlight had shot across the 
sea at the horizon line; and it is only 
after the eye has for some time been 
fixed upon this line of light, that one 
realizes that it is formed of hard yel- 
low sand and not of evanescent sun- 
light. The low, broad building which 
we have seen upon the shore is the 
Race Point life-saving station, a place 
deserted and quiet at midsummer, but 
swarming with life and energy when 
the winds of winter blow. We draw 
nearer and skirt along beside the 
long, low, sandy neck, passing the 
lighthouse and the life-saving station 
at Wood End, until the true tip of 
the Cape comes into view. Long 
Point Light, with its keeper’s house, 
its white framework in which is hung 
the fog-bell, its breakwater of granite 
rocks, and the near-by deserted and 
crumbling earthworks,—a relic of 
the civil war period,—this is the tip 
end of Cape Cod. 

Toward the south opens the en- 
trance of Provincetown harbor; at 
the west lies Long Point; upon the 
east are the shores of Truro. The 
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channel is broad and deep, sufficient 
for the greatest battle ship. The 
harbor, completely landlocked save 
at the entrance, is circular in form, 
and, save at the western part, it is 
deep and affords safe anchorage for 
as great a fleet of vessels as would be 
likely to seek a harbor here. 

A historic harbor is this; for here 
first dropped anchor in western waters 
the Mayflower, with its Pilgrim band. 
Here they tarried while they explored 
the adjacent coast, the women mean- 
time washing the clothing of the com- 
pany. Here, too, befell them the first 
of the many tragedies of that fateful 
year; for in this harbor, while the 
Mayflower swung at anchor, the 
young wife of William Bradford 
missed her footing on the deck and 
lost her life by drowning. And here, 
too, “it pleased God that Mistress 
White was brought a bed of a sonne, 
which was called ‘Peregrine.’” Gov- 
ernor Bradford has in these words re- 
corded the arrival at Cape Cod: 





“But to omite other things (that I may 
be breefe) after longe beating at sea they 
fell with that land which is called Cape 
Cod; the which being made and certainly 
knowne to be it, they were not a little 
joyfull. After some deliberation had 
amongst them selves & with ye mt of ye 
ship, they tacked aboute and resolved to 
stand for ye southward (ye wind & weather 
being faire) to finde some place aboute 
Hudsons river for their habitation. But 
after they had sailed yt course aboute halfe 
ye day, they fell amongst deangerous 
shoulds and roring breakers and they were 
so fair intangled ther with as they con- 
ceived them selves in great danger; & ye 
wind shrinking upon them withall, they re- 
solved to bear up againe for the Cape, and 
thought them selves hapy to gett out of 
those dangers before night overtooke them, 
as by Gods providence they did. And y® 
next day they gott into ye Cape harbor 
wher they ridd in saftie.” 


The configuration of the shore of 
the harbor is little different to-day 
from what it was in the days of the 
Pilgrims, although in the lapse of 
time the woods, which covered the 
shores even to the water’s edge, have 

















disappeared. We read in Mourt’s 
Relation: 


“We came to an anchor in the Bay, 
which is a good harbour and pleasant Bay, 
circled round, except at the entrance, 
which is about foure miles ouer from land 
to land, compassed about to the very sea 
with Okes, Pines, Iuniper, Saxsafras and 
other sweet. wood; it is a harbour wherein 
1000 saile of ships may safely ride, there we 
relieued our selues with wood and water, 
and refreshed our people, while our shoul- 
lop was fitted to coast the Bay, to search 
for a habitation; there was the greatest 
store of fowle that euer we saw.” 


The eleventh day of November, 
1620, is the date recorded by Gov- 
ernor Bradford as that on which the 
Mayflower dropped anchor in the har- 
bor of Provincetown. This date is 
identical with that of the immortal 
Compact, drawn and signed in the 
cabin of the ship,—the earliest ex- 
ample of a form of civil government 
made and established by act of the 
people to be governed. Here, then, 
was the birthplace of the American 
republic, the quiet harbor upon whose 
waters was formed the first true dem- 
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ocratic government which the world 
ever saw. 

It is believed by some that the Pil- 
grim Fathers were not the first white 
men who had visited this region and, 
indeed, settled upon the tip of the 
Cape. Forty years ago, when a 
Provincetown citizen* set him about 
to build a house upon one of the hills 
which form the background of the 
village, he met a strange experience. 
But let us recall the old Norse legend 
of voyages from Greenland to the 
south and west, first by Lief Erikson, 
and later by Thorwald, his brother. 
With a company the latter sailed, so 
say the sagas, in the spring of 1004, 
and in exploring the coast of this un- 
known land touched upon the tip of a 
great cape, which he called Kilai 
Ness or Keel Cape. Indeed, he was 
stranded here, as many a mariner has 
been since his day, and, losing his 
keel, hauled his vessel ashore for re- 
pairs. Hence the name which he 
gave tothecape. Later, in exploring 
a neighboring bay, which some have 


* Mr. Francis A. Paine. 
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believed to be Boston Bay, Thorwald 
was mortally wounded in an en- 
counter with the Indians. He ad- 
vised his followers to return home; 
“but me,” he said, “‘you shall carry to 
the place where we repaired our ship, 
which I thought would be such a 
goodly place to dwell in. Perhaps 
the words that fell from me there will 
prove true and I shall, indeed, abide 
there for a season. There bury me 
and place a cross at my head and an- 
other at my feet, and call the place 
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houses of Provincetown. At a dis- 
tance of four feet below the surface, 
or at a point more than twenty feet 
below the original crown of the hill, 
the workmen came upon aremarkable 
structure of stone. Since no stone 
larger than a man’s fist is found upon 
this portion of the Cape, and such 
foundations as the waoden buildings 
have are invariably of brick, this 
structure attracted instant attention. 
It was evidently the lower portion of 
a building once of considerable size, 
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Kross-a-Ness” (Cape of the Crosses). 
And so here, on the cape’s tip, was 
buried Thorwald, the viking. 

Chip Hill, in the year 1805, was cut 
down a distance of seventeen feet, and 
its summit levelled for the purpose of 
erecting salt works thereon. Nearly 
fifty years later this business was 
abandoned, the buildings were re- 
moved, and the land was divided into 
house lots. One of these was pur- 
chased for a dwelling and an excava- 
tion made for the tiny, well-like 
cellar, such as is common to the 


in shape a parallelogram. But two 
sides remained standing at a right 
angle to one another. The corner 
had evidently been employed as a fire- 
place at some time in the far distant 
past, for here were found ashes and 
the bones of sea fowl and of small 
animals. The stones of the walls had 
been firmly cemented together, with 
a cement in which ground shells had 
been utilized as lime, a mode of 
structure exactly similar to that of 
the Old Stone Mill at Newport. No 
one can say with certaintv that these 
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A SIDE STREET. 

walls, thus curiously discovered, were 
the remains of a building erected by 
Thorwald, the viking; but it is cer- 
tain that they were of great antiquity. 
It is hardly to be imagined that this 
structure was erected by the Pilgrims 
in their brief stay in this region; for, 
had such an undertaking been begun, 
3radford, who has recorded so many 
details more trivial than this, would 
most likely have mentioned it. The 
fact that it was found at so great a 
depth below the surface of the hill 
must be urged in disproof of any sug- 
gestion that it might have been built 
by the early white 
settlers of the 
town; and that it 
could have been 
erected by the In- 
dians, who have 
left no stone re- 
mains in this sec- 
tion of the coun- 
try, is beyond all 
probability. The 
Provincetown citi- 
zen of to-day is 
glad to _ believe 
that his town con- 
tains—for the 
relics still remain 
beneath the soil— 
remains of the 


visit of the North- 
men.* 

The original 
grant to the 
Plymouth Colony 
of land in this re- 
gion, which grant 
bore the date of 
1629, undoubtedly 
included the Cape 
within its limits. 
From the _ begin- 
nings of things in 
the Old Colony, 
the extremity of 
Cape Cod was 
regarded as a fish- 
ing station, un- 
der the jurisdic- 
tion of the co- 
lonial government. 

From time to time, grants of fish- 
ing privileges at this point were made 
to various persons. Notably, on the 
second of October, 1650, leave was 
granted to Thomas Prence, Captain 
Myles Standish, William Puddy “and 
such other of the three townes of 
Plymouth, Duxburrow and Nawsett 
[Eastham] as shall joyne with them,” 


* All questions as to the exact places visited by the 
Northmen are of course matters of controversy. See 
critical articles upon the subject in the New ENGLAND 
MAGazine for April, 1891, and October, 1892; also Old 
South Leaflet, No. 31, “The Voyages to Vinland,” with 
notes. —EpiTor. 
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to “sett upon a constant course of 
bass-fishing at Cape Cod.” At this 
time Thomas  Prence—afterward 
governor—was appointed by the Gen- 
eral Court “to purchase what lands 
yet remaineth on yt side Cape Cod 
vnpurchased, from the true propri- 
ators.” Four years later these lands 
were purchased, in behalf of the col- 
ony, from Samson, Indian of Potton- 
umacutt. In January, 1629-30, a new 
patent was procured, covering this re- 
gion, by William Bradford, who in 
March, 1640-41, made an assignment 
of it to the Plymouth Colony. 

In 1661 the price fixed by the col- 
ony to be paid by strangers for fish 
caught and cured at the Cape was 
sixpence for each quintal. In 1670 
this rate for strangers was increased 
to one shilling sixpence for each bar- 
rel of mackerel caught here, while the 
price for “our people’ was fixed at 
sixpence for each quintal. In 1671 
Thomas Prence was made a water 
bailiff to have charge of the fisheries 
at the Cape. In 1672 these instruc- 
tions were given him: 


“This court being informed that few or 
none of ours are like to fish at the Cape by 
seine, and that divers strangers desire there 
to fish, these are, therefore, to empower 
you, in the behalf of the court, to give lib- 
erty to such strangers as shall desire there 
to fish, carrying orderly, and paying such 
dues as by court order is provided, and this 
shall be your warrant therein for this pres- 
ent season.” 


In 1673 the revenue derived from 
the fisheries at the Cape was set apart 
for the support of public schools in 
the colony. 

In 1692 occurred the union of the 
Plymouth and the Massachusetts Bay 
colonies; and in the year 1714 the 
region now covered by. Provincetown 
was set off as a precinct of the Prov- 
ince of Massachusetts Bay. In 1727 
Provincetown was incorporated as a 
township. This act of incorporation 
did not serve to transfer the title to 
the lands of the town from the prov- 
ince to the township, nor to individual 


landholders. The fee remained in 
the province; and thus, by easy sug- 
gestion, the name of Province Town 
was given to the new township. 
Those who had erected dwellings and 
established homes and had built fish 
houses and wharves within the limits 
of the former precinct occupied the 
position of mere squatters or tenants 
in sufferance. The act of incorpora- 
tion had the peculiar phraseology 
which follows: 


“Be it enacted: That all the lands on said 
Cape (being Province Lands) beand hereby 
are constituted a township by the name of 
Province Town, and that the inhabitants 
thereof be invested with the powers, priv- 
ileges and immunities that any of the in- 
habitants of any of the towns within the 
Province by law are, or ought to be, in- 
vested with, saving always the right of this 
Province to said land, which is to be in no 
wise prejudiced, and provided that no per- 
son or persons be hindered and obstructed 
in building such wharves, stages, work- 
houses and flakes and other things as shall 
be necessary for the salting, keeping and 
packing their fish, or in cutting down and 
taking such trees and other materials 
growing on said Province lands as shall be 
needful for that purpose, or in anv sort 
of fishing, whaling, or getting of bait at 
the said Cape; but that the same be held 
as common as heretofore with all the priv- 
ileges and advantages thereunto in any 
wise belonging.” 


This anomalous condition of affairs 
continued for many years. A popu- 
lous village grew up, with dwellings, 
shops, schoolhouses and churches; 
and yet not a householder held any 
title to the land upon which his home- 
stead stood. When holdings were 
sold and conveyed, the conveyance 
was in the form simply of a quitclaim 
deed, and not of a warranty. In the 
year 1854 an act was passed by the 
General Court of the Commonwealth 
of Massachusetts confirming the title 
of the State to these lands, which had 
passed to it from the province at the 
Revolution. This act provides that 
“the title of the Commonwealth as 
owner, in fee, to all the Province 
lands within the town of Province- 
town is hereby asserted and declared, 
and no adverse possession or occupa- 
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tion thereof by any individual, com- 
pany or corporation, for any period of 
time shall be sufficient to defeat or 
divest the title of the Commonwealth 
thereto.” , 

In the year 1893, by a special stat- 
ute of the General Court, a division 
of the lands of the town was made be- 
tween the townshipand the Common- 
wealth, the latter reserving to itself a 
large section of the unoccupied lands 
of the town, stretching 
from the outskirts of 
the settled limits of the 
village to the ocean, 
and conveying to the 
town its title to the set- 
tled portion of these 
lands the title to which, 
for two hundred and 
sixty years, had been 
vested in colony, prov- 
ince and State. These 
Province Lands are in 
large part plains and 
dunes of sand, _pic- 
turesque in appearance, 
in some places wholly 
bare, in others covered 
with a sparse herbage. 


A valley between two ranges of these 
dunes is closely grown with wood, 
thick with undergrowth and, through 
summer and autumn, bright with 
woodland flowers. 

The settlement of Provincetown 
was gradual, and was wholiv induced 
by the fishing interests. Finding it 
more convenient to reside at a point 
not far distant from the fishing 
grounds, the fishermen, one by one, 
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seized upon plots of ground and 
erected dwellings. At about the pe- 
riod of its incorporation it had be- 
come a thriving settlement ; but with- 
in a dozen years after the passage of 
the act, for some unexplained reason, 
the population began to decline, so 
that by the year 1748 it had been re- 
duced to two or three families. From 
this time on, the settlement began 
slowly to revive, but still as late as 
1755 the town contained not more 
than ten or fifteen dwellings. So in- 
significant was the settlement that in 


vous, from which to sail forth and 
prey upon American commerce or at- 


‘tack American ports. The royal navy 


was accustomed to levy upon the peo- 
ple of the town for supplies of fresh 
vegetables, butter, eggs and fish, mak- 
ing no return save the services of the 
chaplain, who occasionally came on 
shore to preach to the people. With 
the declaration of peace, the interests 
of the town began to revive; and a 
period of great prosperity soon fol- 
lowed. The whale fisheries soon be- 
gan to assume a great importance, 
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the census of 1764 it was wholly 
passed by. At the opening of the 
war of the Revolution the number of 
families in Provincetown had _ in- 
creased to thirty-six, with twenty 
dwellings and a total population of 
about two hundred. 

The time covered by the war was a 
period of great depression for Prov- 
incetown. The colonial government 
was unable to provide for the place 
any protection, and the harbor was 
employed by the British naval vessels 
and privateers as a convenient rendez- 





and this, with the shore and bank 
fisheries, the manufacture of salt and 
of oil of various kinds, served to build 
up on the sandy tip of Cape Cod a 
vigorous, prosperous and_ wealthy 
community. 

The harborof Provincetownis well- 
nigh circular in form, a hard, sandy 
beach sweeping around in a huge 
crescent, from east to west. Back a 
little from the beach is a row of steep 
sandy hills, following in their line the 
configuration of the shore and clothed 
from foot to summit with verdure. 
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DRYING CODFISH. 


In the narrow plain thus formed be- 
tween shore and hills lies the town. 
sweeping around on the same great 
crescent from east to west, and 
stretching itself out in a long line, 
fully three miles in extent. This is 
the length of Provincetown village; 
and yet so narrow is it, confined in its 
limits by the hills, that one can al- 
most throw a stone from the beach to 
the extremity of its width. One long 
street stretches through the town 
from end to end,and uponit dwellings 
and places of business are judiciously 
intermingled. From off this street 
run landward 
through therifts in 
the sandy hills 
narrow cross 
streets, or rather 
lanes, upon which 
face the dwellings 
of the people. 
Some of these 
lanes are so nar- 
row that the hubs 
of the wagons 
well-nigh grate 
upon the palings; 
and some, indeed, 
are but by-ways, 
too strait even for 


the passage of any vehicle more ample 
than a wheelbarrow. It is not at all 
uncommon in this town to notice a 
dwelling built closely in the rear of 
another, with access, apparently only 
by the tiniest of narrow lanes, con- 
fined between tall white palings upon 
either side. Through the palings 
often thrust themselves clusters of 
“old maid’s pinks,” “bachelor’s but- 
tons,” or ““sweet Williams,” which here 
grow in profusion, in lanes and door- 
yards, just as they grew a century ago, 
before such sweet old posies became 
unfashionable in the outer world. 
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The one main street of the town,— 
which bears the dignified name of 
Commercial Street——and Bradford 
Street, a highway of lesser impor- 
tance in the rear, followtheconfigura- 
tion of the shore, and are always care- 
ful not to expand their limits to too 
great a width. Two wagons can pass 
each other at any point, however,— 
that is, if the driver be skilful; but 
even with the greatest care upon his 
part the white fence upon the water 
side of Commercial Street 
quite often bears the 
marks of the hubs. For 
upon this side is no side- 
walk, and the people may, 
if they choose, step from 
their dooryards and, in 
some cases, from their 
very doorsteps, into the 
“accommodations” which 


ALONG THE WHARVES, 
run their unceasing round, up and 
down the town, from early morn 


until the early bedtime of the 
people. Upon the landward side 
of Commercial Street runs a plank 
sidewalk, the whole town through, 
from “up along,” as_ colloquial 
Provincetown calls the west end 
of the town, to “down along,” as it 
denominates the east end. This 














plank walk is famous, famous as is 
the sea wall at St. Augustine; for 
here in summer time, at dusk and at 
eventide, come forth the young peo- 
ple and disport themselves in gay at- 
tire, and with jest and laughter fill 
the air of the town with merriment. 
The plank walk has a history. It is 
the story of an overflowing public 
treasury, in the year 1837, which led 
to an act of Congress ordering a di- 
vision of the surplus among the 
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states. The 
states in turn 
divided the 
funds thus re- 
ceived among 
the towns; and 
thus Province- 
town _ received 
its proportion. 
It was em- 
ployed in the 
building of this plank walk, which 
thus for more than sixty years has 
been a comfort and a delight to the 
people of the town. From time to 
time it has been repaired, and here 
and there renewed, as occasion has 
required; yet it is the same plank 
walk which was built from the pro- 
ceeds of the great “divide.” 

’ There are no paved streets in Prov- 
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incetown, neither are there sidewalks, 
—save the famous plank walk,—and 
no gutters. There is no need of these 
things. The streets, though narrow, 
are scrupulously clean, and so porous 
is the soil, with its stratum of sand, 
that the water from the heaviest rains 
seldom remains long upon the sur- 
face, but sinks away and disappears. 
The stringent sanitary rules of the 
town prevent the accumulation of 
débris in street, lane or yard, and the 
only scents in the town are the salt 
odor which blows strong from the 
sea, and the smell of the flowers in 
the dooryards. 





ballast. Arriving in port, the earth 
would be carted away and spread 
upon dooryards, until thus, little by 
little, every house was surrounded 
with a coating of rich soil, wherein 
to-day grow the green sods and the 
beds of flowers which make the town 
so delightsome. Many of the lawns 
thus formed are broad, well kept and 
beautifully green. 

One of the most attractive of these 
is in front of the Town House, a fine 
structure of wood, in which are well 
appointed public offices and a hand- 
some public hall, with deep balconies 
in carved oak. In the centre of the 


FISH WEIR AT LOW TIDE. 


These dooryards have an individ- 
uality. None of them are native 
and “to the manner born,” but have 
been imported. There is, beyond 
doubt, a deep stratum of heavy loam 
beneath the sands of the Cape; forwe 
know that once trees of all sorts grew 
thickly even to the water’s edge, and 
even now the streets. are well shaded 
with trees. But so deep is the sand 
and sandy soil of the surface, that 
without artificial aid it is difficult for 
grass and flowers to find a lodgment. 
Hence, in the past, it was the prac- 
tice of masters of incoming vessels, 
which chanced to be without cargoes, 
to take on a cargo of rich earth as 


broad lawn stands a granite tablet, 
erected, a few years ago, by the Com- 
monwealth of Massachusetts, in com- 
memoration of the Pilgrim compact 
drawn and signed in this harbor. A 
bronze plate upon one side bears an 
inscription recording the event ; upon 
the reverse side is another, contain- 
ing in raised letters the words of the 
compact and the names of the sign- 
ers. 

Of churches Provincetown has five. 
Two of these are Methodist; and the 
Congregationalists, Universalists and 
Roman Catholics have one each. 
The first named are imposing struc- 
tures, each capable of seating a thou- 
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SAND DUNES AT PEAKED HILL. 


sand or twelve hundred people. The 
other two Protestant churches, while 
smaller than either of the Methodist 
churches, have ample sittings, and all 
have excellent pastoral supervision. 
It must be said, however, that these 
ample churches are not crowded to 
overflowing on Sunday. The de- 
cline of the whale fisheries and shore 
fisheries, the salt and the oil manu- 
factories, which once called together 
a crowded New England population, 
has resulted in the decimation of these 
people. In the place of fully one- 
third of the original population of the 
town has come in a foreign element 
from the Azores. In _ proportion, 
then, as the Protestant churches of 
the town have become deserted, the 
Roman Catholic church has become 
more fully attended. 

The decline of the fisheries of Prov- 
incetown forms the crucial point in 
the history of the old town. From a 
small beginning in the colonial days, 
the fisheries rapidly increased in im- 
portance and value. Cod, haddock, 
bass, bluefish, mackerel and lobsters 
abounded in these waters, and a large 
and rapidly increasing people en- 


gaged in their capture and shipment 
to market. To these fisheries was 
added the pursuit of whales for the 
sake of their valuable oil and bone. 
Early in the history of the town the 
manufacture of salt from the water of 
the sea became an important indus- 
try ; and to this was, later, added that 
of various kinds of fish oil. The fail- 
ure of the whale supply, which was 
simultaneous with the discovery of 
the petroleum deposits of Pennsylva- 
nia, caused the downfall of that in- 
dustry in this town, as well as at other 
New England whaling ports. The 
cause of the decline of the shore-fish- 
ing interests of Provincetown is vari- 
ously explained, but in no satisfactory 
manner. Theories as to the cause of 
this decline are numerous; the pres- 
ence of the decaying wharves and 
piers, and the dismantled “stores,” 
are sufficient to establish the fact of 
such a decline. These add a pathetic 
picturesqueness to the aspect of the 
town, whether viewed from the har- 
bor, or “along shore,” and afford ma- 
terial for scores of artists, who make 
this place their resort through the 
summer months. Beside the rotting 
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PEAKED HILL BARS LIFE-SAVING STATION. 


wharves are here and there old hulks, 
which, past their usefulness, are 
drawn up and left to sink away slowly 
into decay, silent memorials of a day 
that is gone. 

But it must not be inferred that the 
fisheries of Provincetown have wholly 
disappeared. Boat fishing is still pur- 
sued, although with greatly dimin- 
ished profits; and a few seiners still 
make their port here. There are still 
many men who “go down to the sea 
in ships,’ who are seen about the 
streets in hip boots and oilskins, pic- 
turesque types of a venturesome, 
hardy life. Men they are of rough 
exterior, who do not “dress for din- 
ner,” nor speak in the language of the 
books. But they are men of giant 
hearts, who are courteous to stran- 
gers, ready to share with a less fortu- 
nate brother and hesitate not an in- 
stant to imperil their own lives to save 
others. 

Provincetown is well surrounded 
with lighthouses and life-saving sta- 
tions. Upon Long Point, the true 
tip of the Cape, stands the light which 
guards the entrance to the harbor, 
with its granite breakwater and fog- 
bell. At Wood End, westward two 
miles or more from Long Point, is 
the first of a long series of Cape Cod 


life-saving stations, with its light- 
house, red flashing by night. Fol- 
lowing the mighty sweep of the Cape 
toward the north and east are Race 
Point and Peaked Hill Bar, “the 
graveyard of Cape Cod,” each with 
its life-saving station, and hardy, fear- 
less crew. ‘Highland station and the 
far famed Highland Light stand upon 
the lofty bluffs as the Cape sweeps 
mightily toward the east and. south; 
and so stretch away these land- 
marks of humanity to Wellfleet, Or- 
leans and Chatham, and thence to the 
southernmost point of Monomoy. 
From Wood End to Monomoy 
stretches a line of copper wire. In 
each station is a telephone, the whole 
connected with the world at Province- 
town. Save in such storms as that of 
November 27, 1898, which swept 
away the steamer Portland, with her 
passengers and crew, to unknown 
graves, a wreck at any portion of 
Cape Cod is instantly known from end 
to end of this wild stretch of sand and 
wave, and needed help is thus prompt- 
ly summoned. But a tempest which, 
in its wild severity, sweeps down and 
destroys all avenues of communica- 
tion with the outward world leaves 
each life-saving station in isolation, 
and its crew to struggle unaided to 
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save such poor creatures as may 
chance to be the prey of the storm. 
At such times the air is filled with 
sand, which is driven in clouds before 
the face of the tempest, scouring to 
opaqueness the windows of the sta- 
tion, cutting from clapboard and 
shingle and window frame every ves- 
tige of paint, and piling like drifted 
snow before door and window, until 
the patrolman, returning from his 
dreary tramp along the storm-beaten 


her people in the past drawn their 
wealth; from it to-day comes 
their livelihood. Beautiful and rest- 
ful in calm and sunshine, torn and 
smitten in storm and tempest, it 
stands, holding in its hands at once 
disaster and death, warning and life. 
Here are no sirens to lure the seamen 
to destruction, but instead strong 
hearts and steady hands, ready and 
willing to save. Here are homes ot 
plenty, of thrift, and here are many 





SURF AT PEAKED HILL BARS. 


beach, must cut his way with a shovel 
before he can enter the haven of 
shelter. These are the days and 
nights when these hardy men must 
keep a ceaseless vigil, and when, most 
frequently, the coston light blazes out 
its warning, and the wrecks strew the 
shores. 

This, then, is Provincetown, and 
this the Tip of the Cape. Far out at 
sea, fifty miles to the eastward of 
the main coast line, its flavor is 
only of the sea. From the sea have 


homes of widowhood, where cheerful- 
ness and industry alone drive away 
despair. ‘Here the almshouse has few 
or no occupants; the homes of the 
millionaire are absent. Neither pov- 
erty nor riches oppress the people. 
Here, in the graveyard, are graves 
that never have beendigged. Upright 
and grim stand the headstones, tell- 
ing of storm, disaster, and death; but 
the sod beneath is undisturbed, and 
the grass and flowers strike their roots 
deep in a virgin soil, while the bones 
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LIFE SAVERS AT WORK. 


of those whose virtues these stones 
commemorate lie in graves, un- 
known far beneath the sea. 

Here, in the summer days, resort 
the tired ones from the city seeking 
rest. The restless ones, wearied with 
incessant din and strife, find here a 
quietude, a silence healing to mind 
and heart, a silence unbroken save by 


the soft murmur of the wave upon 
the shore, the cricket’s song as he 
lies hidden under the long grass 
beside the palings, or the merry jin- 
gle of the bell and the sound of laugh 
and chatter, as «the “accommoda- 
tion” rolls along the street. Quaint, 
lovely old town, beside the restless 
sea! 





BETRAYED. 
By Jay Lincoln. 


To her old habit of victorious ease. 


aR nightmare melts at last, and London wakes 


More men, and more, and more for overseas, 
More guns, until the giant hammer breaks 
That patriot sword which even God forsakes! 
Shall not Great England work her will on these, 
The foolish little nations, and appease 
An angry shame that in her memory aches? 


But far beyond the fierce-contested flood, 
The cannon-planted pass, the shell-torn town, 
The last wild carnival of fire and blood, 
Beware, beware that dim and awful Shade, 
Armored with Milton’s word and Cromwell’s frown,— 
Affronted Freedom, of her own betrayed! 

















SOME FEATURES OF OLD CONNECTICUT 
FARMING. 


By C. N. Hall. 








(a eae CHE story of Connect- 
SIA icut farming is an 
|. val a important part of 
the history of New 
England; for it is 
the story of a note- 
worthy body of the 
sturdy, industrious men and women 
who made our republic possible 
and more than any other class 
contributed to the success and 
prosperity of New England. The 
long and stubborn contest of these 
early farmers with nature and the ele- 
ments resulted in the subjugation of 
field and forest to man. Land so 
thickly strewn with bowlders that the 
nibbling sheep could hardly get their 
muzzles to the ground was cleared 
and became meadow, yielding great 
crops of nutritious hay; swamps once 
the home of. the muskrat and the 
snapping turtle were reclaimed and 
made the most fertile portions of the 
homestead; and tilled fields yielded 
their rich harvests of yellow grain 
where forests had but lately waved 
their green boughs. Each succeed- 
ing year of constant toil increased the 
productive acreage of the farm, and 
tasks begun by the fathers were 
carried on and finished by the sons. 
In those days there was little laziness 
or shrinking from the severest toil, 
and the farmers of Connecticut pros- 
pered, as the age counted prosperity, 
and constituted, with their industry, 
frugality and church-going, law-abid- 
ing habits, the ideal democracy hoped 
for and prophetically foreseen by the 
Puritan pioneers. 

But during the past fifty years a 
gradual change has come over the 
spirit of Connecticut farming; a 
change almost imperceptible in its ad- 





vance, but only too apparent in its 
cumulative results; for to-day the 
most unobservant of travellers 
through the agricultural districts of 
the Nutmeg State cannot fail to note 
the brush-grown highways, the down- 
fallen walls, the decayed fences, dilap- 
idated buildings and neglected fields 
which mark the decadence of the true 
agricultural spirit. He will hear fre- 
quent complaints too that “farming 
does not pay ;” he will find that most 
of the hired labor employed on the 
farm is of foreign birth, transient, ig- 
norant and unreliable; and he will be 
forced to the conclusion that, notwith- 
standing the many splendid, well kept 
farms in the state, Connecticut farm- 
ing has fallen far below its high stand- 
ard of a half century ago. It would 
be difficult, if not impossible, to state 
accurately the causes which have led 
to the change, a change which in- 
volves not so much the methods pur- 
sued as a total alteration in thehabits, 
character and make-up of alargeclass 
of our people, the gradual extinction, 
indeed, of the old _ prosperous, 
thoughtful farming caste. But while 
the fact of the change must be ad- 
mitted, it may still be a pleasure to re- 
call some features of the old time, 
when the Connecticut farmer felt him- 
self to be the peer of any man on 
earth—the days of hand labor, district 
schools, old-fashioned raisings and 
general trainings. Sixty years ago 
the hired laborers on Connecticut 
farms were nearly all of native birth 
and parentage; sometimes the super- 
abundant sons of small farmers in the 
vicinity, and often men of family, who 
rented the small houses then plentiful 
in farming districts and “worked out” 
by the day or month, earning good 
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wages for those times, and in every 
respect proving themselves good citi- 
zens. The typical man of this class 
was fairly entitled to bestyled askilled 
workman, if the term may be applied 
at all to farm labor. He could mend 
a broken cart or implement almost as 
well as a trained mechanic, took as 
much interest in the various opera- 
tions of seed time and harvest as did 
the owner of the soil, was far-famed 
for skill in cradling, mowing and 
pitching, and could drive oxen or 
handle an axe as cleverly as Bill 
Kirby, of Cooper’s famous tale. His 
wages ranged from twelve and a half 
to twenty dollars per month, and he 
usually kept a cow and pig and raised 
potatoes enough to supply his family. 
The cow was pastured in the highway 
during the summer and often let out 
to some farmer during the winter for 
her keeping ; the potatoes were raised 
on land cultivated on shares, most of 
the work in caring for the crop being 
done after working hours and fre- 
quently after dark and on the heels 
of a hard day’s work. With such in- 
dustry and the absence of bad habits, 
it was no cause for wonder that these 
“hired men” often became thrifty 
landowners, as was the case. 

The cost of living was very slight as 
compared with the standard of to-day, 
as almost the entire community con- 
sisted of farmers,—the lawyer, the 
doctor and even the minister owning 
more or less land, tilling it and living, 
so far as possible, from its proceeds. 
Clothes were mostly of home manu- 
facture, the flax being raised on the 
farm. Shoes were sometimes home- 
made, and sometimes bought at the 
store with farm produce, the boys be- 
ing given a pair of shoes each at about 
Thanksgiving time and told to make 
them last for a year. In summer 
nearly every one went barefoot, the 
boys especially going to “mill and 
meeting” impartially, in that condi- 
tion. Money was but little used in 
procuring the necessaries of life, 
nearly everything but taxes being 

paid in trade. When a farmer killed 


veal, mutton, pork or beef, he dis- 
tributed a considerable portion of 
the carcass among his neighbors, who 
returned a like quantity when con- 
venient, all parties securing plenty of 
fresh meat by thissystemof exchange. 
In the spring, after the first hoeing, 
the farmer would take a load of corn 
or rye to the nearest large town and 
bring home flour, molasses and other 
provisions, and in the fall the pork 
was carried off in the same manner, 
from ten to twenty teams sometimes 
starting from one neighborhood to- 
gether, all loaded with pork for the 
city, thirty miles or more distant. 

Constant and universal industry 
was the rule, and laziness was one 
of the cardinal sins. The “women 
folks” on the best farms often helped 
in the hayfield, while it was usual, in 
busy seasons of the year, for the girls 
to go to mill, riding astride the 
old horse with a bag of grain. With 
such habits it was inevitable that the 
people should enjoy a large measure 
of material prosperity. It was also 
inevitable that ideality should be 
dwarfed and the poetic side of life be 
lost sight of in the prevailing plain- 
ness, which bordered on austerity. 
Education was universal, but not ex- 
tensive, exact, but of narrow range. 
Theories of teaching and defined 
methods of instruction were unknown 
in the district schools, and as a result 
children left school well versed in 
some material facts of practical ap- 
plication, but quite ignorant of the 
higher things which we now think 
are necessary to right living and the 
fullest enjoyment of life. 

The district school was usually 
taught in summer by some young 
woman of the neighborhood, often a 
relative of the committee-man, and 
during the winter by a man, it being 
rightly held that the larger boys who 
attended during that season needed 
stricter government and sometimes 
greater persuasive powers than could 
be exercised by a woman. School- 
teaching was a favorite occupation of 
ambitious young farmers, who thus 
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sought to add to the year’s income 
during the dull winter season. The 
wages paid to teachers would be con- 
sidered low at the present time, usu- 
ally one dollar per week and board, 
the board being secured by the not al- 
ways pleasant process of “boarding 
round,” the teacher staying an al- 
lotted time with each family from 
which children were sent to school. 
Later it became customary to leave 
the board out of the calculation and 
employ a teacher at higher wages, 
who would board himself; and then 
came the professional pedagogue, 
often a resident farmer, who cared for 
his few acres during the summer and 
taught in winter, when there was no 
farming to be done. It was during 
this season that the larger boys at- 
tended school, as before stated, some- 
times until eighteen or even twenty 
years of age, as the only work to be 
done on the farm at that time of year 
was the care of stock and the getting 
up of the year’s wood-pile. 

The real farm work began early in 
the spring, as soon as the ground had 
thawed sufficiently to admit of fence- 
stakes being driven. The thrifty 
farmer then went about repairing his 
fences wherever they had “winter- 
killed,” as the expressive phrase was. 
Early ploughing came next in order, 
and planting and hoeing filled the 
months with labor until haying time 
arrived. 

Haying time was the crucial period 
of the year, the time when farmer and 
hired help put forth their best efforts ; 
and to be called “a mighty good man 
in the hay lot” was praise of the high- 
-est for these knights of scythe and 
pitchfork, — for mowing machines 
were hardly heard of then and the 
horse-fork was not yet in use in New 
England. Haying was a battle of 
veteran campaigners arrayed against 
the acres of swaying stems and the 
inexorable advance of the season. 
About the first week in July the con- 
flict began; and early in the morning 
the advance to the meadow was made, 
while the grass was still wet with dew ; 


each mower carrying his scythe and 
whetstone, the latter usually not a 
stone at all, but a rifle, so called, be- 
ing a thin wooden lath somewhat like 
a short blunt dagger, covered in later 
years with a thick coating of emery, 
but originally coated with fine sharp 
sand from Long Island. These 1m- 
plements were home-made, the stick 
being whittled out and creased with a 
knife and greased with lard to retain 
the coating of sand. Accompanying 
the mowers were the boys of the farm, 
whose task it was to spread the heavy 
swaths behind the advancing blades 
and so expose the green grass to the 
drying influences of sun and wind. 
The best mower, usually the boss 
himself,—for this term of modern pol- 
itics was then in common use,—took 
the first swath, called the “doubler,” 
since in order to make an opening two 
swaths must be thrown into this one, 
and the other men followed, keeping 
step and swing one behind the other. 
A piece of grass having been gone 
around or “‘laid out,” the mowers took 
turns in leading, each as he reached 
the corner stepping out of the way 
until the last man in line had finished 
his swath, when the second man in 
line took the lead to the next corner, 
while the former leader brought up 
the rear; thus at each corner a new 
leader struck in, and each man had his 
first swath in regular rotation. This 
order of mowing and many other 
points of hayfield etiquette were 
closely observed on the best farms, 
and the workman who transgressed 
any of these unwritten laws distinctly 
lost caste. When the work was well 
under way, rivalries came to the sur- 
face. Some ambitious mower would, 
by great exertion, gain on the man 
ahead of him and mow so close as to 
throw a portion of cut grass in front 
of the other’s blade; and to allow 
one’s self to be “grassed” in this 
manner was considered a disgrace. 
Sometimes the leader, as the line 
swung down a side of the field, would 
draw so far ahead of the rest that at 
the corner, instead of stepping aside 
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for the next man to mow out, he 
would cut around the corner, a duty 
which belonged to the second man 
in line. This was called “cutting 
his corners”; and the term still lives 
as a colloquialism in Connecticut, 
where it is said of one who has 
worsted another in a sharp deal, that 
“he cut his corners for him.” At 
times, when the leader was well ahead 
and felt secure in his strength and 
skill, he would, in whetting his scythe, 
cause the rifle to beat apeculiartattoo 
on the blade, always recognized as a 
challenge. Then a race was on, and 
broad backs swayed and strong bare 
arms swung as the line swept around 
the field. Occasionally the fierce 
summer sun and excessive toil over- 
came some worker, who was forced 
to seek the saving shade of bush or 
tree to avoid collapse; he was then 
said to have been “bushed,” and was 
often taunted with the fact as a re- 
flection upon his powers of endurance. 

After dinner came the raking up, 
heaping and carting; and next 
morning, mowing again. So the bat- 
tle was waged day after day, always 
with a fierce hurry and rush, but with 
system and order none the less. At 
evening the boys of each little neigh- 
borhood would gather beside the 
highway to run, wrestle and jump, or 
lie on the grassy bank, talking about 
haying, the general holiday which 
was to follow, or the prospects of next 
winter’s school. Each farmer in the 
district strove with might and main 
to finish haying before his neighbors ; 
but if a neighbor was sick or from 
any cause seriously delayed in his 
work, the whole district turned out 
with teams and tools to gather his 
crops. 

- The farmer’s boy, if ambitious, 
often worked harder than was good 
for him. He must be up first in the 
. morning, to fetch the cows, and in 
hoeing time must ride the old horse 
for weary hours back and forth be- 
tween the corn rows, for ploughing 
out ; while in haying, besides his other 
duties of spreading hay and raking 


after cart, he must turn grindstone 
before breakfast to sharpen all the 
scythes. The thrifty farmer had a re- 
serve supply of work for rainy days, 
in the shape of bar-posts to mortise 
and fence-caps to bore. Rarely in- 
deed did the boy get a chance to go 
fishing until after haying; and then 
every one took a holiday. In some 
neighborhoods it was the yearly cus- 
tom to go to the seashore “a-clam- 
ming” for several days; in others to 
drive to the nearest lake for a day’s 
fishing ; but in some parts of the state 
this annual holiday took the form 
of a neighborhood excursion to the 
“huckleberry lots,” often many miles 
away, when vast quantities of the 
hard, black berries were picked and 
brought home, some for immediate 
consumption in the form of “huckle- 
berry and milk,” the rest to be canned 
or dried for winter pies. 

As the old district system of public 
schools prevailed, district lines were 
to a considerable extent social bound- 
aries, the people of each school dis- 
trict visiting among themselves and 
developing a clannishness natural 
enough in view of the fact that as chil- 
dren they had played together around 
the same red schoolhouse, and had 
studied together, fought together and 
been impartially whipped by the same 
stern pedagogue. Each district then 
formed a little community, and in 
each and all were to be found similar 
types, characteristic of the times and 
the race. Such types, to be met with 
in nearly every neighborhood, were 
the Deacon, the Squire and the Colo- 
nel. 

The Deacon was a_ well-to-do 
farmer, honest, industrious, and an 
even more strict observer of the Sab- 
bath than his church-going neighbors. 
He passed the contribution box in 
meeting, and was the trusted adviser 
of the minister whenever counsel was 
needed in church affairs ; and his chil- 
dren were taught to regard illustrated 
magazines, cards and circuses as pub- 
lished, patented and managed by the 
Evil One himself. This strictness of 
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the Deacon, however, did not always 
prevent his boys from being consider- 
ably human, as on one occasion when, 
it being known that a travelling circus 
was to pass on its way to.a distant 
town, the boys of the neighborhood 
were set at work in fields remote from 
sight or sound of the highway,—but 
the Deacon’s elder son, evading the 
parental watchfulness, hid his hoe and 
hastened across the intervening fields 
to see the procession. Arriving too 
late, he could only feast his eyes upon 
the evidences of its recent passage, 
and, considering even this as a feather 
in his cap, took philosophically the 
“licking” which ensued, divining full 
well that, as proved to be the case, he 
could pose for many months among 
his fellows as an oracle, on the 
strength of having “seen the ele- 
phant’s track in the road.” 

The Squire, while lacking some- 
what of the theological sternness in- 
separable from the personality and 
standing of the Deacon, possessed a 
touch of judicial dignity which the 
other lacked. Holding his title by 
virtue of being a justice of the peace, 
upon him devolved the duty of sitting 
in judgment on such legal, or illegal, 
differences as rose in the community, 
these being fortunately very rare. 
On such occasions court was held in 
the Squire’s sitting-room at home; 
and his decisien was usually rendered 
with greater regard for equity and 
local circumstances than for the fine 
legal points involved. Neighbor- 
hood quarrels however did not often 
reach the legal stage, the arbitration 
of some good citizen usually prevail- 
ing before matters had gone so far. 

The Colonel, truest type of New 
England’s yeomanry, though a law- 
abiding, exemplary citizen, had in his 
make-up a greater share of the old 
Adam than had fallen to the other 
dignitaries referred to. He was a 
straight, spare, soldierly figure, quick 
and imperative of speech, and ac- 
customed to have things pretty much 
his own way,—the chairman of town 
meetings, arbiter of neighborhood 


disputes, and leader in all enterprises 
for the public good. His title was in- 
dicative of his rank in the state mi- 
litia, an institution which enjoyed 
great popular prestige, largely owing 
to and kept alive by the military 
glory and display attendant upon the 
annual parades or “training days.” 
Each town that could do so made up 
a company of infantry, which must 
consist of not less than sixty men. 
Whenever possible, a company of 
cavalry was also enrolled; but the in- 
fantry must have its full complement 
of at least sixty before any able- 
bodied men could join the horse- 
guards. As the Colonel of our sketch 
was usually a cavalryman, he kept a 
sharp eye on the infantry and, if at 
any time he found the enrolment to 
exceed the necessary number, set 
about reducing the surplus by entic- 
ing the best riders to leave the foot 
soldiers and join his command,—not 
a difficult thing to accomplish, as 
young men who could make a good 
appearance on horseback (and there 
were few who could not in those days) 
much preferred that branch of the 
militia on account of its more showy 
appearance on training day. Under 
these conditions it was a matter of 
course that some rivalry should exist 
between the respective commanders 
of horse and foot; but as our Colonel 
of cavalry was an astute man and had 
a certain spice of dare-deviltry lack- 
ing in the other, he usually carried his 
point, whatever it might be. 

At the May training, usually held 
on the first Monday in that month, the 
various companies paraded in their 
respective towns, horse and foot be- 
ginning to arrive earlyin the morning, 
and the boys making it a point to be 
on hand as early as any one. In some 
families it was the custom to give 
each boy six cents on this occasion, 
and some extra liberal parents in- 
creased the amount to eleven cents. 
With this capital in hand, the future 
citizens waited on the outskirts of the 
village until the “gingerbread man” 
drove along—generally some old 
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colored man, who always came to 
town on such days with a supply of 
the popular gingerbread and a goodly 
stock of cider. Him, driving in at 
early morning, the boys waylaid, and 
with four cents each purchased a 
drink of cider, and gingerbread 
enough to last all day. ‘Thus sup- 
plied,and with a few cents left to be 
used in “pitching” later in the day, the 
boys returned to the “Green” and in 
a sort of ecstasy watched the com- 
pany form in line and go through 
sundry evolutions, as the old manual 
of militia tactics had it, “at the word 
of command.” And then the grand 
parade up the village street! Pranc- 
ing horses and dashing riders, with 
our Colonel at the head of his com- 
pany; fife and drum next, proclaim- 
ing with all their might that “Yankee 
Doodle come to Town,”—the same 
fife and drum perchance which in 
years gone byhad inspired the minute- 
men and cheered the “Old Conti- 
nentals” on many a battlefield, when 
the fate not merely of the colonies 
but of a great nation yet to be de- 
pended on the men of New England, 
the sires and grandsires of these very 
militiamen who were parading up 
the village street on this May train- 
ing day! Following the fife and 
drum came the rank and file, keeping 
step, and proud of their uniforms 
and guns. And when the parade was 
over, the training-day dinner was 
eaten, the foot soldiers dining at one 
place, the cavalry at another, to obvi- 
ate possible friction. There was un- 
bounded fun and hilarity at these 
company dinners, and considerable 
drinking; so that occasionally some 
warrior went forth from the repast 
laboring under the impression that 
duty to his country demanded the 
loading and firing of his musket as 
rapidly and as often as possible, with 
loud shoutings and extravagant ges- 
tures. Under such stress of patriotic 
excitement, muskets were sometimes 
overloaded, and there were accidents 
in consequence; but this did not hap- 
pen often—and whatever occurred on 
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training day was taken quite as a mat- 
ter of course. 

The September muster was a larger 
affair, as the companies of several ad- 
jacent towns joined forces at that 
time for a “general training” in some 
one of the towns represented. Oc- 
casionally a brigade muster was held, 
when a brigade was reviewed or “‘pa- 
raded,” as the term was, by a briga- 
dier general,—this of course calling 
out the militia from a considerable 
section of country. There was much 
fun connected with these training day 
exercises,—as on one occasion at 
New Milford, when the Colonel, with 
drawn sword, leading the parade up 
the village street, passed a boy who 
with a great cake of gingerbread in 
his hand stood open mouthed and 
staring ; bya dexterous pass the Colo- 
nel impaled the cake upon his sword 
point and rode on, holding his trophy 
aloft, while the youngster stood open 
mouthed and staring still as the pa- 
rade swept by. It is said that the 
Colonel, magnanimous as all great 
warriors should be, returned the cake 
to its owner when its military career 
was ended. 

Sometimes the members of a com- 
pany would by preconcerted arrange- 
ment meet at the house of their Colo- 
nel very early en the morning of 
training day and, if he was found in 
bed, drag him out and compel him to 
treat the entire company to strong 
drink. The plan did not alwavs suc- 
ceed, however, for it was about as 
easy to catch the proverbial weasel 
asleep as to find the wily Colonel 
napping on training day morning. 

An event of moment in the rural 
community was the old-fashioned 
“raising.” As men prospered, and 
both family and herd increased, a 
new and larger house or barn, or 
perhaps both, became necessary, and 
this involved no small amount of 
labor. There was no putting up of the 
present “balloon-frame,” one stick at 
a time, and nailing each in place; for 
the Connecticut farmer of those days 
built apparently in a manner to defy 
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the centuries. Great trees were felled 
and hauled to a convenient place, to 
be squared for sill and post, cross-girt, 
plate and ridgepole; even the rafters 
were hewn instead of sawed, and of a 
size far beyond all proportion to their 
necessary strength. All winter the 
work of preparing the timber went 
on; and in the latter part of May or 
early in June all was ready, and invi- 
tations were sent throughout the sur- 
rounding country, as many as one 
hundred able-bodied men being asked 
to the raising if the new building were 
to be a large one. On the,morning 
of the appointed day the timbers were 
assembled on the underpinning and 
put together in sections or “bents,” as 
these sections were termed; all con- 
nections were made with mortise and 
tennon and secured by driving in 
wooden pins or “treenails,” with a 
heavy maul. 

About noon the men began to ar- 
rive,across lots,on foot,and along the 
highway, in lumber wagons and on 
horseback,—old men, young men 
and boys and the girls from the near- 
est neighbors. When a sufficient 
force had arrived, the “boss carpen- 
ter,” undisputed monarch of the day, 
whese commands must not be ques- 
tioned, took his stand near the first 
bent, and the sturdy men formed in 
line along the heavy framework. 
The old men, whose working days 
were over, sat on near-by piles of 
boards, to criticise or commend and 
reeall to each other like occasions in 
the past; while the ever-present boys 
stood by with arms full of wooden 
pins, to be used as soon as the first 
bent was up. 

It was a sight well worth seeing, 
as the flower of a hardy and stalwart 
race stood lined up for the word of 
command, with broad straight backs 
and strong bare arms and in the un- 
affected pose of health and manly 
strength. When all were in place, 
the master workman, with a voice like 
that of a sea captain in a storm, 
shouted: “Men, are you ready ?— 
Then all together!—Up she goes now! 


—Up with her!—All together!” 
Then every man bent his back to the 
lift, and the massive framework rose 
a foot er two, hesitated an instant as 
men took breath for a new effort, rose 
eight or ten feet, hung swaying for a 
few seconds as the long pike-poles 
were thrust against the timbers,—and 
then rose steadily and swiftly to the 
perpendicular, and the posts dropped 
into their mortises, while men on the 
farther side with long poles “kept the 
tarve,” that is, steadied the frame to 
prevent a possible overbalancing in 
that direction. Long boards called 
stay-laths were quickly nailed to hold 
the structure in place, and the second 
bent was raised at once. Then be- 
gan the climbing, the pride and de- 
light of the young men. There were 
in every neighborhood a number of 
athletic, cool headed young men, who 
were “good hands at a raisin’;” and 
these now swarmed on the bare tim- 
bers, putting cross-girt, plate and 
rafter in place and pinning all to- 
gether as each succeeding bent was 
raised. 

When each stick had found its ap- 
pointed place, and the boss carpenter 
had walked—as steadily as on firm 
ground—the dizzy length of the lofty 
ridgepole, all hands moved to the 
cool front yard of the old farmhouse, 
where the housewife, assisted by the 
neighboring women, passed around 
unlimited supplies of “raising cake,” 
ten or twelve varieties sometimes, 
with abundance of cheese, and fre- 
quently, though not always, great 
store of cider. There was no limit to 
the eating except that of individual 
capacity, and many a farmer’s boy 
mourned bitterly on such occasions 
because physical limitations forbade 
the absorption of any more rich cake. 
Lunch over, the young men, re- 
freshed after toil, wrestled and 
jumped, pulled stick and lifted heavy 
weights in good natured rivalry. 
This was the recognized tournament, 
the lists where local championships 
were won,—to be held until on some 
later tilting ground new knights car- 
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ried off the honors. As the shadows 
creeping eastward gave warning of 
approaching chore time, the company 
dispersed, leaving behind the great 
skeleton of timbers standing out 
against the evening sky, where but a 
few hours before had been empty air; 
and a new home had arisen on the 
earth. 

An occasion of great interest to the 
farmers’ boys was the annual spring 
swamp burning, a picturesque custom 
as time-honored as the annual house- 
cleaning of the women folks, and em- 
ploying even more heroic methods. 
On nearly every farm there was a 
considerable area of swamp land; and 
although such land was _ pastured 
through the summer, but a small por- 
tion of its coarse herbage was eaten, 
and when autumn came there was in 
every such swamp a luxuriant growth 
of coarse grass and weeds and tall 
cat-tails, sometimes so dense as to be 
almost impenetrable. This mass of 
vegetation, beaten down by the snow, 
formed a thick covering on the 
ground in the following spring and 
smothered the growth of such tender 
grasses as might otherwise furnish 
pasturage. Accordingly, as soon as 
the sun and winds of spring had dried 
this matted covering, the thrifty 
farmer burned the whole surface over, 
as the surest and easiest method of 
getting. it out of the way,—this 
method moreover insuring the de- 
struction of many noxious seeds 
which would otherwise germinate, and 
bringing in a fine crop of grass which 
shot up green and tender soon after 
the burning. This process, continued 
year after year,eradicated muchof the 
original coarse growth and made the 
land more valuable for pasturage. 
This practice of spring burning was 
gradually abandoned; while the cus- 
tom lasted, however, it furnished a 
keen delight to the boys, since a piece 
of swamp land would often cover 
many acres and its miniature jungles 
burned very fiercely with loud crack- 
lings and a vast amount of thick 
smoke. Here was a realization of the 
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great forest and prairie fires of which 
the boys had read or heard ; and many 
were the stirring scenes of adventure 
enacted as boys spread the fire from 
bog to bog or plunged into the dense 
smoke with wild war-whoops. 

Thus throughout the year the 
farmer’s toil, while incessant, con- 
tained an element of the picturesque, 
lacking in our latter-day rural life, 
but serving in those days to relieve 
the dull monotony of endless tasks. 
The winter, when long strings of oxen 
and all the men and boys of the neigh- 
borhood were assembled to break out 
the roads drifted from fence-top to 
fence-top with snow, when the long 
evenings were spent around the fire- 
side with apples, nuts and simple 
games; the spring, when cattle were 
let out to the fresh green pastures and 
the smoke of burning swamps filled 
the air and added a pungency to that 
indescribable smell.of spring which no 
farmer’s boy can ever forget ; the sum- 
mer, with its free, strong life in the 
hayfields; and the autumn, when the 
forests were ablaze with color and the 
haze of Indian summer filled the land 
with tranquil peace, where corn husks 
rustling in the hands of busy workers 
yielded their golden reward of toil,— 
throughout the round of seasons the 
farmer’s life was stronger, more full 
of earnestness, more true to that of 
the ideal husbandman than it is to- 
day ; and living very close to Nature, 
he was her favorite child. 

The Connecticut farmers of sixty 
years ago were prosperous because 
they worked unceasingly and because 
they practised a stern economy both 
in money matters and in time, spent 
but little time in visiting the grocery 
or saloon, and meddled not with 
“politics.” While their lives, appear 
to us to have been narrow and desti- 
tute of ideality, they had a very real 
and ever-present religious life, and in 
their religion found relief from care 
and toil and experienced dn uplifting 
of the soul which we of to-day seek in 
vain to gain by purely intellectual 
means. To the keen observer their 
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lives were not destitute of romance 
and picturesqueness, and they cer- 
tainly did not live in vain, as their 
works testified. The farmer of those 
days loved work for work’s sake. The 
wood lot to be cleared, the rock cov- 
ered meadow to be made smooth, 
the swamp to be drained, awoke in 
him such zeal for the combat as fired 
the Crusaders of old at sight of the 
infidel hosts. He joyed in the con- 
flict of strength and endurance and 
skill against the inertia of nature; and 
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the fields of New England bear wit- 
ness that he was victor in the contest. 
That Connecticut farming has fallen 
from its high estate cannot be denied, 
but the failures of to-day cannot de- 
tract from the successes of the past, 
nor can the lapse of time dim our 
grateful memories of those men and 
women whose honesty and simplicity 
of life, whose industry and singleness 
of purpose, whose firm faith and 
strong endeavor made New England 
what it is. 


TRADE. 


By Alice Morse Earle. 


HEN America was 
colonized, England 
was in the midst of 
many agricultural 
and commercial ex- 
periments. Among 

them one of the most hopeless, and 
the most extolled, was an effort to 
raise silk, in order that silk weav- 
ing (itself a new industry in 
England) might be supplied with 
home material which had not paid 
tribute to Italy or France. The king 
became interested financially in silk 
raising. Therefore the culture of silk 
was strongly urged upon the Vir- 
ginia colony, where natural condi- 
tions seemed so promising. A poet 
of the day expressed the universal be- 
lief: 


“Where wormes and food doe naturally 
abound, 

A gallant Silken Trade must there be 
found.” 





The king wrote earnestly upon the 
subject, endeavoring as much to dis- 
courage tobacco growing in the col- 
ony as to encourage silk, adding to 
his “Counterblast” against tobacco 
an offer of an equally alluring staple 
as a substitute. Thus influenced and 
commanded did this settlement, with- 
out shelter and on the verge of star- 


vation, this community that had to be 
clothed and fed from England (so far 
away in those days), set serenely to 
work on a fascinating but very uncer- 
tain experiment for the production, 
not of a necessity, but of a luxury. 
Before Jamestown was a decade old it 
had sent silk to England; and who 
can tell what that silk had cost the 
colony? In 1620 laws had _ been 
passed to compel the planting of mul- 
berry trees, and skilled Frenchmen 
were sent over to teach silk raising to 
the settlers; but their instruction was 
peremptorily ended by a fierce Indian 
revolt, and silkworms lived and spun 
and died, and mulberry trees grew 
unheeded for two score years. 

There is a tradition, dear to the 
heart of Virginians, that Charles I 
was crowned in 1625 in a robe woven 
of Virginia silk. This may not be 
true; but his son, Charles II, cer- 
tainly could have been thus attired, 
for there still exists in the college li- 
brary at Williamsburg, Virginia, a 
letter signed Charles R., written in 
1668 by his most Gracious Majesty’s 
private secretary and sent to Gov- 
ernor Berkeley for all loyal subjects 
in the colony, which reads thus: 


“Trusty and Well-Beloved. 
you Well. 


: We Greet 
Wee have received wth much 
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content ye dutifull respects of Our Colony 
in y® present lately conveyed us by 
you and ye Councill there, of ye 
first product of y@ new Manufacture 
of Silke which as a marke of Our Princely 
acceptation of yor duteys and for yor par- 
ticular encouragement, etc., Wee have 
been commanded to be wrought up for ye 
use of Our Owné Person.” 


By this time it might well be said, 
from all that silk experimenting had 
cost the colony, that no one but a 
king could afford to wear Virginia 
silk. The coronation robe of Charles 
I had been followed fourteen years 
later by another silken gift; but again 
an Indian massacre reduced the en- 
thusiasm of the silk growers. In 
1655 there came a fresh enthusiasm. 
Edward Digges was governor under 
the Commonwealth ; and when he an- 
nounced that he had produced four 
hundred pounds of silk in Virginia 
during his first year of office, a silk 
fever broke out that far exceeded in 
violence any previous attack. Digges 
sent to Turkey for Armenians as in- 
structors in the work, and was loudly 
praised for his public spirit. 


“But noble Diggs carries the Bell away. 

(Alas! want of eggs made so small the 
essay), 

His two Armenians from Turkey sent 

Are now most busy on his brave attempt, 

And had he stock sufficient for next year, 

Ten thousand pound of Silk would then 
appear, 

And to the skies his worthy deeds up- 
rear.” 


George, the Armenian, was paid 
four thousand pounds of tobacco a 
year to induce him to stay, and was 
given a thousand pounds more when 
he actually had raised ten pounds of 
silk. Sentimentality ran rife over silk 
culture. No expressions were too 
extravagant to apply to it. It was 
called ‘a reall-royall-solid-rich-staple 
commodity ;” “the rich golden fleece 
of Worms;” “the Wondour of the 
world, the glory of the Creatour and 
the Exaltation of Virginia;” “a 
stately pretious treasure;” “a noble 
and gainfull trade.” The silkworm 
was called “a glorious incomparable 
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creature ;” “the wonderfull admirable 
Worm;” “a curious stout robustious 
creature ;” “a noble mystery of Na- 
ture;” “a profitable industrious in- 
riching untaught artist; “all the 
Volumes of Nature’s miracles in a 
little exact epitome.” Pamphlets 
were written on the noble mystery of 
silkworms, “in that Mignon of Profit 
and Glory, the Universally advan- 
tageous Virginia.” 

The sentimentality is shown to a 
full extent in that curious tract en- 
titled “The Reformed Virginian Silk- 
Worm.” This was avowedly the ac- 
count of a rare and new discovery by 
a young lady in England of a “speedie 
way and easie means” to raise silk- 
worms, also bearing good wishes and 
hopes of the encouragement of the 
Virginian Indians in silk culture, and 
their incidental conversion to Chris- 
tianity. This rare discovery was 
nothing more extraordinary than to 
let the worms loose upon the trees 
to feed. There were many wild proj- 
ects also for raising silk from native 
Virginian caterpillars. It was ordered 
by law that landowners plant one 
mulberry tree to every acre of land, 
and rewards for silk were offered. 
Silkworm eggs were sent free from 
England, along with wild advice. It 
was held that a man and a boy, “if 
their hands be not sleeping in their 
pockets,” could feed the worms from 
six ounces of seed till within fourteen 
days of spinning; then three or four 
more “helps—women and _ children 
being as proper as men,” to feed, 
cleanse, dry, air and perfume them. 
It is one of the curious items of all 
the instructions for silkworm raising 
of that day that their quarters had al- 
ways to be perfumed with some sweet- 
scented herbs, such as bunches of 
rosemary or stalks of lavender, being 
“always mindfull to store their rooms 
with herbs and flowers delightfull to 
the smell.” In cool weather a pan of 
hot coals burning benjamin or some 
sweet gum must be in the room; and 
no one smelling of onions, garlic or 
strong scent could go near them lest 
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the worms die; this was proved in 
more modern experiments. Tobacco 
smoke was also fatal. It was also as- 
serted that the worms were very sen- 
sitive to rough sounds, were easily 
frightened; that they sickened and 
died if handled roughly. There al- 
ways had to be fresh air in their cham- 
bers (the Chinese fan them), and 
scrupulous cleanliness; and dirt and 
dampness would kill them. Even 
the mulberry leaves, their preferred 
food, had to be dried of all dew, nor 
could there be dust on the leaves. 
The leaves had to be gathered freshly 
twice a day, and on rainy days the 
work was great; the air had to be 
carefully dried in their apartments, 
but there must be no smoke. They 
went through four “sicknesses” or 
skin-sheddings, in each of which they 
were apt to die, for they ate so greed- 
ily and grew so rapidly that their 
skins would not stretch fast enough 
for their growth; when a silkworm 
was but four days old he had grown 
too big for his skin. 

One John Ferrar, moved by the 
greatness of the theme, burst forth 
in verse of several pages, which forms 
part of “The Reformed Virginian 
Silk-Worm:” 


“In March they first begin to live and 
feed, 
In Aprill they have done the silken deed. 
And ten months’ time they leave you 
with great ease, 
To spend it in what profit you shall please. 
Rare worms who feeding five and forty 
aies 


On leaves of sundry shrubs and plants 
repaies 

Their keepers with fine Silk that wants 
no Strength, 

And yet extends itself some miles in 
Length. 


And for the Labour of a Man and Boy 
They gaine you Sixty pounds which is no 
Toy. 


“And for all Tooles that appertain thereto 
A Twelve-penny Reel is all it will cost 


you; 

No wit, no strength, no purse, no stock 
will need, 

But eyes and hands, the worms to guard 
and feed. 


Five hundred pounds’ worth of rich Silk, 
all know 
Freights less than ten Pounds poor To- 


bacco. 

Silks are no toy, no trash, no Pedilar’s 
ware, 

Staple, good, and ready chink every- 
where.” 


It is nearly two centuries and a 
half since this “Reformed Virginian 
Silk-Worm” was written, with confi- 
dence and enthusiasm and promise; 
but silk culture in America is just as 
tentative now as then, and specimens 
of American raw silk are as much of a 
rarity. It should be noted, however, 
that silk manufacture has been as 
marked a success in the United States 
in this century as silk culture has 
been a failure. 

In 1679 the king sent a band of 
Huguenot refugees to South Carolina 
to raise oil, wine and silk. They had 
a store of silkworm eggs on board; 
but the worms arrived before the ship 
did and, having no mulberry groves 
in mid-ocean to gorge upon, promptly 
perished. 

In 1703, the governor, Sir Nathan- 
iel Johnson, again tried to encourage 
silk raising, calling his own country 
place by the pretty and significant 
name of Silk-Hope, while the beauti- 
ful home of the Broughtons was 
called Mulberry. Oldmixon in his 
“History of Carolina” (1708), says: 


“Silk is come to a great importance here, 
some families making 40 or 50 pound a 
year and their plantation work not neg- 
lected, their little Negro children being 
serviceable in feeding the worms. Sir Na- 
—_ Johnson makes yearly £ 400 in silk 
only. 


The Trustees of Georgia started 
out with most extravagant hopes for 
silk. At the lowest estimate, twenty 
thousand persons were to be em- 
ployed in that province in the culture, 
as many more in Englandinthe manu- 
facture ; thus at least £500,000 would 
be saved to England. A Piedmon- 
tese named Amatis came before the 
Board with glowing proposals, and 
he was at once engaged for the first 
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Georgia emigration in 1733, with a 
servant named Camuse, the latter’s 
wife, and their three sons. Amatis 
was to have free passage to Georgia 
for them all, a hundred acres of land, 
materials for his work, all the profits 
for five years, provisions for his party 
for a year, a salary of twenty-five 
pounds a year for five years, and free 
return for the party to England or 
Italy if they so desired at the end of 
the term of five years. This was per- 
haps the very best contract under 
which any emigrant has ever come to 
America. It was too good. Dis- 
satisfaction at once was the result. 
Treachery was shown by some one, 
presumably by Amatis; the eggs were 
destroyed, the machinery broken, the 
trees killed, and Mr. Amatis vanished. 
The courageous Trustees turned to 
Camuse and his wife, who on salaries 
of £60 per annum the first year, 
£100 the next four vears, and the 
free use of a house and garden, had a 
very comfortable berth. In 1734 
General Oglethorpe carried back to 
England eight pounds of Georgia 
silk; and a small trunkful soon fol- 
lowed. Some malcontents in a com- 
plaining book asserted that all this 
silk was made in Carolina. In 1735 
the Gentleman’s Magazine gives an ac- 
count of an interesting interview of 
the Trustees with Queen Caroline to 
show her the vaunted Georgia silk. 
She chose a pattern for weaving, and 
a complete court dress was made of 
it, which she wore at the king’s birth- 
day. Oglethorpe went back to 
Georgia with renewed enthusiasm, 
and succeeded in awakening the in- 
terest of the Salzburg emigrants. 
But when the handy German women 
began to be expert at silk weaving, 
Mrs. Camuse began to be jealous, and 
would not rightly teach them. They 
turned elsewhere for instruction, and 
soon the Camuses wandered off to 
Carolina. They had to. return, 
however, to Savannah and go to work 
at three shillings a day in a filature 
which had been erected. ‘Monstrous 
wage,” says Secretary Habersham; 


small it must have seemed to the 
Camuses after their original coddling 
and spoiling. 

When the Trustees of Georgia gave 
up their charter, they had spent fif- 
teen hundred pounds on silk raising, 
and had not produced a_ thousand 
pounds of raw silk. Thus perished 
their silk hopes. By the year 1750 
nearly all the Georgia and South Car- 
olina settlers had abandoned the ex- 
periment of silk raising, except the 
industrious Salzburgers. Until just 
before the Civil War the descendants 
of these Salzburgers continued to 
raise silk, which they made into fish- 
ing-lines for sale in neighboring 
cities. 

Mrs. Eliza Lucas Pinckney, that 
extraordinarily intelligent woman, 
whose life was a constant benefit to 
her family, friends and neighbors, 
and indeed to the whole country, not 
only introduced the cultivation of in- 
digo into South Carolina, but she per- 
sisted and succeeded in the raising of 
silk. She intended the occupation 
chiefly for those in her household who 
could do no other work, such as the 
very old and very young negroes; 
though she and her maids reeled the 
silk. When she went to England, in 
1753, she carried with her enough 
raw silk for three dresses which were 
woven and made of it. One of these 
she presented to the Dowager Prin- 
cess of Wales, mother of George III; 
one to Lord Chesterfield, who had 
befriended the colonies; the third, a 
lustrous gold colored brocade, she 
wore herself, and it is still owned by 
her granddaughter in the fourth de- 
gree. 

The Middle States had a touch of 
the silk fever. The Swedes who set- 
tled on the Delaware were confidently 
instructed to raise silk; and William 
Penn talked a good deal about mul- 
berry trees, and turned to silk culture 
as a method pointed out by Provi- 
dence for “employing the Mean and 
Weak as well as others of both 
sexes.” Benjamin Franklin seemed 
to have a finger in every project, and 
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a word of inquiry and assistance for 
it, whether it were in _ literature, 
science or art, in agriculture, mechan- 
ics or domestic economy. Naturally 
silk raising interested him, and, en- 
couraged by the American Philo- 
sophical Society, a hundred silk 
throwsters were dispatched from 
England, a filature was started up, 
public gifts were asked, and prizes of- 
fered. From the silk of the prize- 
winner, Mrs. Susannah Wright, a 
court dress was made for Queen 
Charlotte, and she promised to wear 
it on the king’s birthday. Franklin 
was in England, and presented the 
robe to the queen; and he took charge 
of cocoons, silk, etc., sent from Amer- 
ica to be sold. We find his wife send- 
ing her share of reeled silk to him to 
sell. Franklin in turn writes to her: 


“The Silk Committee were so good as to 
make me a present of four pounds of raw 
silk. I have had it worked up, with some 
addition of the same kind of silk, into a 
French gray ducape, which is a fashionable 
color, either for old or young woman; I 
therefore send it as a present to you and 
Sally, understanding that there is enough 
to make each of you a negligée. If you 
should rather incline to sell it, it is val- 
ued here at six shillings sixpence a yard, 
but I hope you will wear it.” 


Grace Fisher, a Quaker woman 
preacher, made a considerable quan- 
tity of various silk stuffs of some of 
which a gown was presented to the 
historian, Mrs. Catherine Macaulay, 
by Governor Dickinson, and there 
was a silken suit for Washington. 
The mother of Francis Hopkinson 
and many other Philadelphia dames 
had American silk gowns, some of 
which are still cherished as _heir- 
looms. The*War of the Revolution 
closed the filature, and ended that epi- 
sode of silk culture. From 1827 till 
1840 there was in Pennsylvania a 
feverish revival of interest and sink- 
ing of capital in silk raising. 

In 1876, the Centennial year, the 
Woman’s Silk Culture Association 
was formed in Philadelphia, and for 
some years it prospered. During 


the recent Pan-American Congress a 
beautiful set of flags of American silk 
was presented by it to the delegates, 
and it had an interesting exhibit 
at Chicago. About two years ago 
the society became inoperative. 

The story of silk. culture in Con- 
necticut began about 1732; and in 
1747 Governor Law had the first coat 
and stockings made of New England 
silk, and his daughter the first gown. 
From about the year 1760 it con- 
tinued steadily in the town of Mans- 
field, even through the Revolution, 
until the middle of this century; but 
until about 1812 this silk was made 
wholly into sewing silk, which was 
woven into coach lace and tassels. 

The most prominent early adher- 
ents of silkworm culture in New Eng- 
land were Dr. Jared Eliot, who in- 
dorsed it in a volume called “Essays 
upon Field Husbandry in New Eng- 
land,” Nathan Aspinwall of Mansfield. 
and President Stiles of Yale College, 
who experimented on it forty years. 
A bulky manuscript journal of his ex- 
periments is now in Yale College, and 
may be seen by the curious. He had 
one tangible result of his years of 
trialsk—a gown of Connecticut silk, 
which he wore at the Yale Com- 
mencement in 1789. Another splen- 
did result of the failure of silk culture 
in Connecticut, as attempted by the 
Cheney Brothers, has been the estab- 
lishment of their successful silk man- 
ufacture. 

There is always a sense of nearness 
of real knowledge of a process gained 
by hearing the words of one who has 
actually done what is being de- 
scribed; so I give an account of silk 
raising and making into sewing silk 
as written out for me by an old lady, 
now eighty years old, who made 
sewing silk in Mansfield, Connecti- 
cut, when she was a girl: 


“The worms hatch out of very small eggs 
that the millers lay on paper; they are 
then put in a very cold place and kept 
until spring. When the mulberry trees 
commence to leave out, the silkworm eggs 
are brought out in the case they have been 
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kept in and placed in the living room. In 
a few days the eggs will begin to turn 
dark; they are then going to hatch. 
Soon the worm is about one-fourth of an 
inch long. They feed upon very tender 
leaves, and as soon as they crawl on the 
leaves they are moved on to clean paper, 
and then moved so every day until they 
are all hatched out.- They shed their skin 
four times; after they shed the last time, 
they grow very large, very fast, till they 
are nearly four inches long. They are 
then put on shelves made for them, and 
small bushes put up for them to wind their 
cocoons on. After they have done wind- 
ing the balls are picked off the bushes; 
there is a loose silk on them which is 
called tow; that must be all picked off. 
They are then put in hot water. Then take 
a brush and take up the end of the silk and 
reel it off. The reel is two yards around. 
When the silk is dry, it is stiff and gummy, 
so it has to be put in hot water and soaked 
some time: it is then spun and reeled into 
skeins; twenty threads round the reel make 
a skein of silk. It is then boiled in soap- 
suds, and then dried for market. Girls 
picked most of the leaves; it was very hard 
work and very small pay; they had ten 
cents a bushel for picking. Some could 
pick three bushels in a day; the people ex- 
changed the silk for goods at stores the 
same as we do money at the present 
time.” 


Silk culture in all its steps was es- 
sentially woman’s work—was in- 
tended and introduced as such. In 
all the examples of extraordinary suc- 
cess and profit alluringly recounted in 
the silk manuals, you will find that 
the work was all done by women and 
children. It was not heavy work nor 
hard work, and required much dainti- 
ness of touch and delicacy of care. 
The worms are repulsive to most 
women ; still they crawl but little, so 
they would never get on one’s dress 
or person, disliking to move as much 
as the average woman would dislike 
to have them move. It was, too, a 
natural work for women, being per- 
fectly in line with their domestic 
spinning of wool and flax. In the 
pamphlet issued in 1609, called “Nova 
Britannia offering most excellent 
fruits by planting in Virginia,” the 
writer says: 


“There are Silkewormes and plenty of 
mulberie trees whereby ladies, gentle- 


women and little children (being set in 
the way to do it) may bee all imploied with 
pleasure.” 


Its success was attributed to 
women’s work, and its failure also. 
The president of the colony wrote to 
Secretary Martyn in 1746: 


“The fundamental cause of its stagnation 
is the unaccountable backwardness of 
some of our dames and damsels to employ 
themselves in attending to the worms dur- 
ing the time of feeding, which I have fre- 
quently taken notice of and it cannot be 
imputed to want of leaves.’ 


Prizes were offered to allure women 
to the work. In 1749 the Trustees 
gave £2 to every woman who ac- 
quired the art of winding silk. The 
next year a reeling machine was given 
to each silk spinner, two teachers 
each received £5 for instructing four- 
teen young girls, who for their atten- 
tion and industry were each given a 
pound. 

In succeeding years, in many states, 
women turned eagerly to silk raising 
to help out their scant savings in egg 
and knitting money. One neighbor 
gave the other a few silkworm eggs: 
a barn loft, an empty L bedroom, an 
old outbuilding, was utilized as a 
cocoonery: a few boards and some 
mosquito netting finished the outfit. 
As the worms thrive best when not 
crowded, and as it is easy to tend a 
few carefully and constantly, these 
small essays were generally success- 
ful. The cocoons were usually sold 
without any attempt at reeling the 
silk. In Connecticut especially, such 
ventures were constant and profitable, 
—not as steady employment but as 
an industrial amusement. 

Thus it may be seen that there have 
been since the early ones, many waves 
of silk culture, which have swept over 
this country, leaving, alas! only 
wasted time, disappointed hopes and 
stranded fortunes in their wake. 
There still stands in Narragansett a 
large cocoonery built over sixty years 
ago, and stocked by the investment 
of the slow and difficult savings of 
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many years of one of the ill paid 
judges of the Supreme Court of 
Rhode Island. It was built—as were 
many others—for the employment of 
the leisure time of the women of the 
household ; and the judge’s daughters 
still recall that disheartening summer, 
when the silkworms had hatched 
with brilliant promise in astonishing 
numbers, had grown and shed their 
skins like magic, and were at last 
about to spin their cocoons and there- 
fore must be’ constantly fed; and ali 
the mulberry leaves of their newly 
planted Morus multicaulis and of the 
wild mulberry trees for miles around 
were exhausted ; and the judge’s sons 
drove ten miles in one direction by 
night, and the judge’s daughters in 
another direction by day, trying to 
gather fresh supplies of mulberry, lin- 
den or lettuce; while every minute by 
night and day the unceasing sound of 
the champing of the strong jawsof the 
greedy worms could be heard like the 
champing of horses; till at last the 
tyrants suddenly ceased eating and, 
half nourished, spun their cocoons 
but half formed, and the whole ven- 
ture was a bitter loss. 

This was but one overwhelming 
failure of many,—the disappointment 
and ruin of New England clergymen, 
lawyers, doctors and farmers by the 
hundreds. A trail of books of that 
year’s date has been left by the silk- 
worm enthusiasts and _ speculators, 
and pamphlets on mulberry planting, 
on silkworm rearing, on cocoon pre- 
paring, on silk reeling, on silk weav- 
ing; newspapers also, called The 
Silk Worm, The Silk Manual, The Silk 
Culturist ;—all of which by their con- 
fident promises and expanded state- 
ments of profit recall vividly “The 
Reformed Virginian Silk-Worm,” 
and must at their appearance 
have but ill prepared thrifty New 
Englanders for their sudden and an- 
nihilating losses. In every town and 
village the bright light of speculation 
and profit had shone; in every town 
was the accompanying and gloomy 
shadow of failure. 
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This special silk craze was so disas- 
trous that silk culture in this country 
has never recovered from the blow. 
It was as overwhelming and universal 
as the tulip craze in Holland. Peter 
Daponciau, who came to this country 
with Baron Steuben, introduced the 
subject to Congress; it was eagerly 
grasped; and state legislatures fol- 
lowed offering bounties and ordering 
manuals, especially in the Common- 
wealth of Massachusetts and in Con- 
necticut. 

The speculation was far greater, 
however, in mulberry trees than in 
silk. Fancy names were given to the 
old varieties, each of which was urged 
upon the public as the best and sold 
at fancy prices. Morus muticaulis, 
or Chinese mulberry, took the lead 
among the new experiments. Trees 
of a year’s growth, that could be 
raised for one or two cents, soon sold 
for one or two dollars. Cuttings 
were sprouted in cucumber frames 
and in hothouses, to supply the as- 
tounding demand. Small trees two 
feet in length sold for five hundred 
dollars a hundred. Thousands were 
imported from France and, like the 
Holland tulips in the days of that 
speculation, were sold to be delivered 
in six months or a year. Confident 
estimates of profit were that one thou- 
sand dollars invested in trees in the 
spring of 1838 would bring fifty thou- 
sand dollars in the autumn of 18309. 
When the latter date arrived, the 
bubble had already burst; and the 
trees of the spring “were offered in 
vain to farmers for a dollar a hundred 
for pea-brush.” The wreck of 
nursery-men throughout the country 
was almost universal; and New Eng- 
land farmers were only less injured 
because their speculation had been 
necessarily more limited. An old 
farmer said nearly forty years later: 
“We don’t know many furrin tongues 
here in this town, but there’s one 
Latin name we ain’t a-goin’ to forget ; 
you can’t say Morus multicaulis now 
in the store or in town meeting ’thout 
makin’ every middle-aged man in the- 
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room madder’n thunder thinkin’ what 
a fool he was.” 

It is amusing as well as sad to read 
the arguments given in books of the 
day for the planting of mulberry trees. 
One might almost fancy the states 
were treeless. Silkworm feeding is 
only one of their many virtues and 
uses. They make the most dense 
shade trees; are the most ornamental 
trees in the world; the fruit is good 
for man, bird and beast; they provide 
the best ship timber; are most desir- 
able firewood; and above all the mul- 
berry groves offered good opportuni- 
ties for retirement, study and medi- 
tation. 

The mulberry grew rapidly enough 
to feed anything but a silkworm, and 
was preferably kept low, like a hedge, 
so that children could pick the leaves. 
Whole acres were planted in upper 
Narragansett, twenty thousand trees 
by single companies. Stock com- 
panies and business firms were 
formed often with a hundred thou- 
sand dollars capital, some for mul- 
berry raising, some for silk culture. 
All vanished in a few years. 

The plausible manuals of the times 
give much truly useful information, 
and some that seems to-day fatuous 
toa degree. The oft reiterated asser- 
tion that a child ten years of age could 
easily gather seventy-five pounds of 
mulberry leaves a day must have read 
like keen satire to the distracted Nar- 
ragansetters, who could not find a 
pound to gather and in despair were 
feeding their incubi with elm or oak 
or any leaves at hand. An indelible 
stamp of the silk craze, too, is left on 


the fields and woods of New England 
in the occasional growth still seen of 
the Morus multicaulis. I saw them 
growing in Wethersfield, Connecti- 
cut, and in Bolton, Massachusetts, 
two summers ago. I doubt not the 
latter were planted by Solomon 
Wilder, the wealthy and enthusiastic 
tree lover, patriot and silk experi- 
menter, at his home, which is still as 
beautiful as any in New England. 
One statement of all these manuals 
and guides, that of the fitness for silk 
culture of our climate and land, is 
certainly true. We can raise plenti- 
ful silk and good silk. The succes- 
sive abandonments of the industry 
have come from another cause. We 
could not and we will not compete 
with the ill-paid Chinese and Italian 
workmen; we will not make silk 
as cheaply as they do. In colonial 
days the silk workers were bolstered 
up by constant premiums and prizes 
and experimental wages. When 
these prizes were finally given up, and 
the wages settled down to a true 
basis, earnings of a shilling a day did 
not satisfy American workmen. 
Father Bolzius of the Salzburgers 
early discovered this, and said that 
his people were not willing to work 
at silk raising for a shilling a day 
when they could earn two shillings a 
day at other work. Until America is 
as closely settled as China, and we 
are content and can live with Oriental 
wages, silk culture will not be a na- 
tional industry. But it is still, as tt 


was a century ago, a pretty and profit- 
able industrial amusement for farm- 
ers’ wives and daughters. 
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AINE is fast becoming the 
most popular outing region 
east of the Mississippi. It is 
natural that this should be so. She 
has more lakes and forests than 


the rest of New England com- 
bined. For lovers of the ocean, 
beach and cliff, she offers the 
greatest variety of resorts. Monhe- 
gan, beloved of artists for its simple 
fishermen and their rude, quaint huts, 
offers one extreme; Bar Harbor, with 
its costly summer palaces and fashion- 
able society, stands for the other. Is 
the tourist looking for noble rivers? 
A trip up the placid Kennebec to 
Augusta, or up the Penobscot, with its 
bold headlands to Bangor, will be 
satisfying. For the more adventu- 
rous, desiring to bury themselves in 
the unbroken wilderness, a trip by the 
way of Moosehead Lake, through 
northern Maine, emerging by way of 
the St. John’s or the Aroostook river, 
or the West Branch of the Penobscot, 
commends itself as unsurpassed by 
anything this side of Canada. To the 
lover of lake scenery, Maine, with her 
more than fifteen hundred explored 
lakes and ponds, and numerous others 
known only to the occasional hunter, 
offers an endless variety of charm, 
from the mild beauty of the farm cir- 
cled lakes of the south, to the moun- 
tain walled, forest belted lakes of the 
north. 

As lake resorts, there are two re- 
gions which vie with each other for 
popularity. They are the Moosehead 
and the Rangeley Lake regions. The 


Moosehead region first won for itself 
recognition as being the great central 
gateway to vast reaches of lake and 
river beyond. Moosehead itself, be- 
ing the largest lake in Maine, is cele- 
brated for its scenery, its Kineo 
House, and its trout fishing. 

The Rangeley region is by no 
means recent in popular recognition ; 
for sportsmen have been visiting it in 
increasing numbers for over fifty 
years. Buttheopening up of the region 
by means of railroads and steamboats, 
making it far more accessible, has re- 
sulted in a tide of travel Rangeley- 
ward which is making it a close rival 
of Moosehead. We certainly have no 
desire to disparage the Moosehead re- 
gion, and its lovers will doubtless con- 
tinue to be blind to the charms of 
other localities; but it is also true that 
those who visit the Rangeley waters 
once come again and keep coming. 
Instead of coming for a week’s fishing 
as formerly, they are remaining for the 
whole season, and beautiful and com- 
modious cottages are rapidly multiply- 
ing. 

The Rangeley or Androscoggin 
Lakes are six in number, extending 
over a length of about fifty miles, in 
Franklin and Oxford counties, in 
western Maine, and terminate in Coos 
County, New Hampshire. Their sep- 
arate names, in order from their 
source, are Rangeley or Oquossoc, 
Cupsuptic, Mooselookmeguntic, Mol- 
lychunkamunk, Welokennebacook and 
Umbagog. There are in reality only 
four distinct bodies of water, Cupsup- 
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RANGELEY CITY. 


tic being joined to Mooselookmegun- 
tic and Mollychunkamunk to Welo- 
kennebacook by “narrows.” The two 
latter lakes are also called the Rich- 
ardson Lakes. Oquossoc Lake is sep- 
arated from Cupsuptic by the Range- 
ley Stream, a mile and a half in 
length; and the last two lakes of the 
series are joined by river and “car- 
ry” five miles long. These lakes have 
an aggregate surface of seventy-seven 
square miles, and drain an area of 
about nine hundred square miles. 

Dams have been erected at the 
foot of three of the lakes, thus in- 
creasing the immense volume of 
water which goes through the 
Androscoggin River, furnishing 
ample power to the mills of 
(Lewiston and other towns. Scores 
of smaller ponds and lakes hidden 
in the forests about the great 
lakes contribute to the extent and 
charm of the Rangeley system. 
The source of these lakes in the 
eastward is Long Pond, a lake in 
all but name, which is but a few 
rods distant from the Sandy 
River Ponds, a source of the 
great Kennebec system. 

The altitude of these lakes indi- 
cates the quality of the atmos- 
phere, Oquossoc being 1,511 feet 
above the sea level and Umbagog 
1,256. It will thus be seen that 
Rangeley village, situated at the 
head of the lake by that name, is 
more elevated than even Bethle- 
hem or Dublin, in New Hamp- 


shire. Oquossoc Lake is eight miles 
in length, Cupsuptic five, and Moose- 
lookmeguntic thirteen, the other 
three being of about the size of Oquos 
soc. The lakes are enclosed by high 
hills, and lofty mountains appear from 
every standpoint. Guarding the east- 
ern entrance to the region is grand 
old Saddleback, on the narrow strip of 
land between Oquossoc and Moose- 
lookmeguntic is Bald Mountain, its 
base laved by the waters of the two 
lakes, its summit commanding a view 
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of nearly the whole lake region. On 
the north are the Kennebago Moun- 
tains, and the range guarding the 
Canadian border; on the south of 
Mooselookmeguntic are the Bemis 
range and Elephant Hump, with a 
distant view of the White Moun- 
tains; guarding Mollychunkamunk 
are Mounts Aziscohos and Observa- 
tory; while Umbagog has its own 
mountain setting considered by some 
as superior to all the others. All of 
the lakes are enclosed bv the great 
primeval forest, unbroken save by a 
line of farms extending along the east 
and north shores of Oquossoc, and the 
little clearings about the camps and 
hotels. This forest consists largely of 
black spruce, broken in places by a 
hard-wood growth, while on the lake 
shores a graceful fringe of white 
birches is often found. Lumbering 
operations are extensively carried on: 
but as only the best trees are selected, 
the forests remain standing in much 
of their beauty. 

Aside from the charm and health- 
fulness of lake and forest, the most 
obvious attraction of the region is its 
fish and game. In no other region 
in the world are such large, spotted, 
square-tailed trout to be found. Many 
years ago George Shepherd Page 
transported in a tank to his home in 
New Jersey an eleven and a half 
pound trout, the mounted skin of 
which is still in his possession. Sena- 
tor Frye holds the record for the 
largest trout caught with a fly, which 
was exactly a ten-pounder. One has 
been caught at the Big Pool, Upper 
Dam, lacking but two or three ounces 
of that weight. The walls of many 
sporting camps show a profusion of 
diagrams of trout, ranging from five 
to nine pounds, caught by guests. 
Even a five-pound spotted trout is not 
to be despised, as such a fish is about 
twenty-four inches long and five 
broad, and gamy to desperation. Not 
only are the trout large but they are 
plentiful. The lakes are annually kept 
stocked, and the fishing in certain lo- 
calities is even improving. Salmon 
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were introduced 
a few years ago 
and have now 
reached a large 
size; the largest 
of which I have 
record was -one 
of thirteen and a 
half pounds, 
caught last year 
by Mr. Marble 
of Worcester. 
The early troll- 
ing near the 
lake shores, as 
soon as ‘the ice 
goes out, is ex- 
citing enough for even the most 
phlegmatic sportsman. 

All kinds of game which are to be 
met with in the Maine woods abound. 
Many of the guides spend their win- 
ters in hunting fur-bearing animals, 
such as sable, fox, mink, fisher, lynx 
and occasionally an otter or beaver. 
Bears are often found near the settle- 
ments. Deer and moose are the great 
attraction to the visiting sportsman. 





THE RANGELEY LAKE HOUSE. 


Moose are becoming more scarce, not 
only in this region, but throughout 
the state. Deer are abundant and 
seem to be on the increase. The coun- 
try to the north of Oquossoc, embrac- 
ing Kennebago Lake, Seven Ponds 
and the Dead River region, particular- 
ly abound in deer, and the trout, 
though not as large, are more numer- 
ous and rise to the flyall summerlong. 





RANGELEY TROPHIES. 

The Rangeley Lakes are reached by 
several routes. The two most popular 
are the all-rail routes, leaving the 
tourist either at Rangeley City, or at 
Bemis on the south arm of Moose- 
lookmeguntic. What is called the 
“Lower Route” is by rail to Bethel 
and by stage, twenty-six miles, to 
Upton on Lake Umbagog. The 
“Middle Route” is by rail to Bryant’s 
Pond, thence by stage, twenty-one 
miles to Andover, 
and by _ team, 
twelve miles, to 
the south arm of 
Lake Welokenne- 
bacook. Still an- 
other route of 
great scenic 
beauty is by the 
Grand Trunk 
Railroad to 
North Stratford, 
New Hampshire, 
thence by team to 
Colebrook, and 
through the fa- 
mous Dixville Notch to the foot of 
Umbagog. Little steamers ply on all 
of the lakes, making several trips daily, 
and affording, by aid of “carries,” a 
continuous sail from the head of 
Oquossoc to the foot of Umbagog. 
Before the advent of the railroad, the 
tourist by the “Upper Route” used to 
take the stage at Farmington for an 
eighteen-mile ride to Phillips, follow- 
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ing the course of 
the beautiful 
Sandy River, 
passing the 
charming village 
of Strong, and 
getting glimpses 
of several moun- 
tain peaks, among 
them Mount Blue 
and Mount Abra- 
ham. I well re- 
member during 
my boyhood the 
great coach, its 
body swaying 
upon stout leathern straps, and the 
four horses dashing at full speed into 
the village to draw up before the coun- 
fry post office. For thirty years 


“Uncle” John Pickens drove this stage 


and cracked his jokes and whip to the 
keen enjoyment of the travelling pub- 
lic. To me something of the charm 
of this unique region passed away 
with the old stagecoach. Stopping 
over night in Phillips at the Barden 
House, kept by Samuel Farmer, or 
at the Elmwood, later kept by Mr. 
T. L. Page, the tourist had yet a twen- 
ty-mile ride to enjoy before reaching 
Rangeley. On this stage one passed 
Madrid village with its one store, and 
near by the Sandy River Falls, then 
the famots Beech Hill, three miles in 
length, descending to the Sandy River 
Ponds, seven in number, Long Pond, 
then Greenvale, at the southeast arm 
of Oquossoc Lake, thence three miles 





BUCKBOARD FOR KENNEBAGO. 





MOUNTAIN VIEW HOUSE. 


along the eastern shore of the lake, 
enjoying the magnificent scenery, un- 
til the village was reached. 

There is much of interest in the his- 
tory of Rangeley. The first settler 
was Deacon Luther Hoar, who came 
with his family in April, 1817. He 
was a distant relative of Senator Hoar, 
and moved originally from Rowley, 
Massachusetts, to Phillips, Maine. In 
1816 he went aloneinto the wilderness, 
cleared a few acres on the north shore 
of Oquossoc Lake, about two miles 
and a half west of the present site of 
Rangeley village, and put up a log 
house and barn. The next year he 
journeyed with his wife and children 
for twenty miles through the forest, 
following only the spotted trail, and 
dragging his goods on a hand-sled. 
Reaching the Greenvale arm of the 
lake, they found a “dugout” in readi- 
ness, which he had made from a large 
pine log, in which 
they crossed the 
lake. 

Joseph, a son of 
Deacon Hoar, 
who was born in 
1802, was fifteen 
years of age when 
the family moved 
into Rangeley. 
Mrs. Lucinda 
Tibbetts, daughter 
of the first settler, 
who was born in 
1819,—the first 
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white child of Rangeley,—is still liv- 
ing, with her husband, Mr. Timothy 
Tibbetts. Although past four score 
years of age, her memory is remark- 
able and her faculties keen, and her 
life covering as it does nearly the 
whole history of the town, she is au- 
thority for many of the facts here pre- 
sented. 

Two years later than Luther Hoar 
came John Toothaker and family, 
originally from Bowdoinham. His 





HAINES L: 


son Abner, born in 1816, was three 
years old when they moved to Range- 
ley. The same year came John Dill 
and his family from Phillips, and a 
Mr. Wright with no family. These 
new settlers took up land adjoining 
that of Mr. Hoar. There appear 
to have been no other settlers 
until 1825. The north shore of the 
lake, which they chose, slopes toward 
the sun, is more protected from cold 
winds, and was covered with a noble, 
hard-wood growth, indicating fertile 


soil. Those farms are to-day some of 
the best in town. 

In 1816 there were five families of 
Indians living on the shore of the lake 
on Mr. Hoar’s land. They were very 
friendly. The next spring they left, 
but appeared from time to time, bring- 
ing moose meat and other game. 
There were Indians living at “Indian 
Rock” in 1825, and probably much 
earlier, among them old Metalluk, a 
great friend of the whites, and An- 


ANDING. 

nance, described as “a good sort of a 
Christian man.” A bad Indian nick- 
named “Bill Williams,” who had a 
camp on the lake shore to the west- 
ward, troubled the early settlers and 
threatened their lives. He had a 
squaw and two children. One day in 
winter they came back from a trip 
down the lake, with only one child. 
The squaw, when asked what had be- 
come of the other one, replied: “I 
could carry only one, ind Bill 
wouldn’t carry the other, so he took 
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MOOSELOOKMEGUNTIC LAKE AND BALD MOUNTAIN. 


him by the hair of the head and shook 
him until he died.” “Bill” was dis- 
covered creeping upon a settler with 
a knife in his hand, and was punished 
by being knocked down. Later he 
was killed for his evil traits by the 
Indians themselves. 

In 1825 Squire James Rangeley 
came to the township which bears his 
name. There are conflicting reports 
as to where he came from and whither 
he went. According to the authority 
quoted above he came directly from 
England. Major Seward Dill of 
Phillips, who knew Squire Rangeley 
well, says he went to Portland and 
thence to Virginia, where he died. A 
Boston gentleman, who visited Mr. 
Rangeley several times in his forest 
home, left on record the statement that 
after coming from England he was for 
a time a merchant in Philadelphia, and 
later a land speculator in Virginia, and 
that after leaving Rangeley he went 
to Portland, where he died not later 
than 1862. Yet there is little doubt 
that Squire Rangeley was a land spec- 
ulator in Virginia after leaving Range- 
ley, and that he died there. He was a 
typical Englishman, of stout build and 
florid countenance, with hearty, court- 
ly manners, but eccentric. He was a 
man of some wealth, and liberal in the 
use of it. What induced him to leave 
England or Philadelphia and go to 
the nort; woods of Maine can only be 


conjectured. He seems to have come 
into possession of Rangeley town- 
ship, comprising nearly 70,000 acres, 
previous to its first settlement, as on 
his arrival he extracted payment for 
lands already occupied, at the rate of 
fifty cents per acre. The squire held 
advanced ideas concerning the value 
of his domain, and great plans for its 
development. His family consisted of 
his wife, two daughters and two sons, 





A RANGELEY GUIDE, 
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James and John. They lived on the 
lake shore near the earlier settlers and 
near the farm now owned by George 
Ross. In 1833 Mr. Rangeley built a 
dam, gristmill and sawmill at the 
foot of the 

lake, and put 

in an “up-and- 
down” saw, 

shingle and 

clapboard ma- 

chines. Be- 
fore this, 
meal 


BALD MOUNTAIN CAMPS. 


flour had to be brought from 
Strong, which had the nearest grist- 
mill. The old mill has long since 
disappeared. About the same time 
that he built the mill, Rangeley 
erected for himself, on the old site, a 
large two-story frame house, and near 
it a blacksmith shop. 

His greatest undertaking was the 
construction of a road from Madrid, 
through “a grand and savage pass” of 
the Saddleback Mountains, to Range- 
ley, at a cost of $30,000. This road 
has long since been obliterated, al- 
though the writer has seen a trace of 
it where it left the old stage road near 
the outlet of the Sandy River Ponds. 
These great outlays seem to have 
crippled the finances of Squire Range- 









ley, for he sold out his township at 
first for $50,000, though, coming back 
upon his hands, it was purchased later 
by Daniel Burnham. Thus closed the 
record of this romantic character, 


PLEASANT ISLAND 
CAMPS. 
whose name is 
perpetuated by 
town and lakes. 
Rangeley 
township was 
sold by Daniel 
Burnham, about 
1860, to Abner 
Toothaker of 
Rangeley, David 
Pingree and Ebenezer S. Coe of Ban- 
gor. By purchase of other townships 
and transfer of property, Mr. Tooth- 
aker took for his share a large part of 
Rangeley, while Coe and Pingree have 
come into possession of all the 
wild lands of Rangeley Plantation, 
Sandy River Plantation, the western 
half of Dallas, and the townships em- 
bracing the rest of Cupsuptic, Moose- 
lookmeguntic and Mollychunkamunk 
lakes. It has been impossible to buy 
a foot of the land owned by this latter 
company, camp owners, sporting as- 
sociations, and lumber companies 
having to lease their rights. This has 
been a drawback to the building of 
many camps. Land about Oquossoc 
Lake having been owned by the 
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Toothaker heirs and the 
early settlers is being rap- 
idly developed. 

Squire John Haley built 
the first house on the site 
of Rangeley village in 
1835. As late as 1864 
there were in the village 
but two houses, three 
barns and a blacksmith’s 
shop. From that time 
the progress was more 
rapid. The first hotel on 
Oquossoc was at Green- 
vale. In 1847, David, son 
of Luther Hoar, moved 
his father’s house from 
the place of the first settle- 
ment, over the ice, to the site of what 
was afterward the Greenvale House. 
He occasionally accommodated 
sportsmen until Darwin Prescott en- 
larged the house and opened it as a 


CUPSUPTIC STREAM AND CARRY. 
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MOOSELOOKMEGUNTIC HOUSE, 


hotel. It became the Greenvale House 
under Henry Kimball, and was the 
most popular resort of the fishermen 
of early days. In 1895 it was burned. 

The second hotel was kept for five 
or six years by Samuel 
Farmer, afterward owner 
of the Barden House at 
Phillips, and was situated 
some distance from the 
village, near the farm of 
Luther Nile. Here, part 
of the time, was the post 
office. The first hotel in 
the village, the Rangeley 
House, also called ‘“Hinck- 


ley’s,’ was opened by 
John A. Burke about 
1870. This hotel, with 
about thirty dwelling 


houses and stores, was de- 
stroyed by fire in the fall 
of 1876. The next winter 
Mr. Burke began the erec- 
tion of a much larger 
hotel on the old site, 
called the Rangeley Lake 
House, and Abner Tooth- 
aker built the Oquossoc 
‘House, a well arranged 
hotel on Main Street, now 
under charge of Mr. and 
Mrs. John Herrick. 

In 1886 John B. Marble 
assumed control of the 
Rangeley Lake House, 
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BOAT LANDING, BALD MOUNTAIN CAMP. 


and during the fall of 1895 it was 
moved from the village to a sightly 
point on the lake shore, where it was 
enlarged and has enjoyed the reputa- 
tion of being the largest and best kept 
house in the lake region. The 
grounds have been graded, golf links 
have been constructed, a fine livery 


is kept, and a new casino has 
been erected, whence, summer 
evenings, the sweet music of a 


Boston orchestra is wafted over the 
waters. Two cottages, Rangemere 
and Outlook, add to the accommoda- 
tions, which, with the 
addition just completed, 
will provide for two or 
three hundred guests. 
The past few seasons have 
taxed to the utmost the 
capacity of this as well as 
of nearly every other 
hotel at the Rangeleys. 








The village has of late had 
a rapid growth; it has a 
dozen flourishing stores, 
two or three mills, two 
taxidermist — establish- 
ments, several other in- 
dustries, a good church 
and good schools. It is 
the seat of a large boat- 
building industry. Mr. 
L. H. Tibbetts, previous 
to the “great fire,” es- 





tablished the fame of the “Rangeley 
boat,” built of cedar and ash, light, 
strong and graceful. Baker Tufts 
and 'H. W. Loomis have since 
slightly varied the model, and their 
rowboats are unrivalled. The 
graceful canvas canoe is now to be 
seen on all of these waters. 

One factor which has contributed 
to the growth of Rangeley was of 
course the railroads. The Sandy 
River Railroad was built in 1879, 
and the Phillips and Rangeley in 
1891. These are two-foot gauge 
roads, and the “baby trains” are 
quite a curiosity to strangers. The 
roads open up the vast lumber re- 
gions of Reddington and Rangeley, 
and the Dead River station is the 
departing point of many bolder 
sportsmen who choose the smaller 
ponds and lakes in the heart of the 
wilderness. The scenery along the 
route is superb. Toothaker Pond, 
Saddleback Mountain, Reddington 
Pond with Mount Pisgah to the 
north, and other abrupt peaks are 
passed in succession, with here and 
there a cool, sparkling trout brook, 
until we arrive at Gull Pond 
and Rangeley. It may be your 
good fortune, as it has been mine, to 
enjoy a magnificent sunset with its 


CAMP BEMIS. 
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great billowy clouds, 
while passing through 
this mountainous 
gateway to the 
Oquossoc. 

At Rangeley wharf 
the tourist is met by 
Captain Howard’s 
new steamer, which 
after a delightful 
steam of about an 
hour lands one at the 
foot of the lake. Cap- 
tain Howard placed 
the first little steam 
launch, Mollychunka- 
munk, on Rangeley 
Lake in 1875. It was a great under- 
taking for those days, but rewarded 
the young captain. At the foot of the 
lake standsthe Mountain View House, 
next in size to the Lake House, and 
built in 1876 by Mr. Henry T. Kim- 
ball. It was erected on the site of old 
“Camp Henry,” which was united to 
it. Mr. George Soule was one of the 
oldest hunters in this region and built 
several of the early camps for sports- 
men. He first lived in one of two 
houses on the south side of Oquossoc, 
across the stream from Greenvale, and 
had a hunters’ camp at Indian Rock 
early in the fifties. On returning from 
the war, in 1866, he built a log camp 
at the foot of Oquossoc beside the 
“carry” to Mooselookmeguntic, which 
then was only a footpath. About 1873 
he built Camp Henry, a small frame 
structure, across the outlet of the lake 
from the old camp; when three years 
later the Mountain View House was 
completed, Mr. and Mrs. Soule were 
put in charge of it. The next year 
Mr. Soule built a log camp at 
“Haines’ Landing,” the Mooselook- 
meguntic end of the carry, to which 
was added the next season a frame 
camp. A team for baggage only was 
put on the carry, making daily con- 
nections with the steamers. “Billy” 
Soule, a son of George Soule, then but 
a boy, had charge of this team, 
and the old white horse, as well 
as the rough corduroy road, is still 





JOSHUA G. RICH. 


held in memory by 
sportsmen. 

The Mountain View 
has been greatly en- 
larged, accommodat- 
ing eighty-five guests 
the past season, and is 
one of the most popu- 
lar hotels in the re- 
gion. It has a good 
livery and is con- 
nected by highway 
with Rangeley and 
Haines’ Landing. 
Next to the Mountain 
View House is a cot- 
tage by the same 
name, while on a point of land 
opposite, and built previously by 
Theodore L. Page, stands, in a beauti- 
ful grove of white birches, Lake Point 
Cottage. It has more recently been 
owned by a club of Boston gentlemen, 
Mr. R. A. Tuttle of Boston now occu- 
pying it. Proceeding up the north 
shore we come successively to Na- 
thaniel Hinkley’s cottage, four camps 
owned by Messrs. E. W. and D. M. 





“BILLY” SOULE. 
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BIG POOL, UPPER DAM. 


Bonney of Farmington, Mr. C. E. 
Belcher’s Mingo Spring camps, an 
attractive resort open to the public, 
the cottage of Dr. Charles Carrington 
of Farmington, Connecticut, Mr. D. 
W. Farquhar’s fine residence, stable 
and boathouse, and then the camps 
of Messrs. E. L. Barry and Samuel 
D. Hano, taking us to Rangeley vil- 
lage. 

On the east shore, after passing the 
Rangeley Lake House, we come to 
the Henwood cottage, bought the past 
season by Dr. Munyon of homceo- 
pathic fame; he is an enthusiast over 
Rangeley climate, scenery and spring 





OQUOSSOC ANGLING ASSOCIATION. 


water, and he has come to stay. An 
elegant naphtha launch is one of his 
possessions. A_ short walk along 
shore brings us to Marsquamosy 
Lodge, owned by F. E. Timberlake, 
then the cottages of Messrs. S. R. 
Morse and W. A. Font of Jersey City, 
Messrs. N. P. Noble, J. Z. Everett, 
Joel Wilbur and John Everett of Phil- 
lips, and Moxie Lodge, owned by 
Harry Dill of Quebec. A new set of 
camps has just been built by the Pick- 
ford brothers at Greenvale Cove, and 
these are now open to the public. 
These camps, like those at Mingo 
Springs, are built so that each party 
can have a sep- 
arate camp. On 
the south shore is 
a cottage owned 
by Francis Shaw 
of Wayland, Mass. 
The finest private 
residence is on 
Maneskootuk 
Island near the 
east shore, about 
two miles from 
the village. In 
1888, before the 
Rangeley “boom” 
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began, Mr. Frederick S. Dickson of 
Philadelphia bought Ram Island, as it 
was then called, for a mere song. It 
is a large, high, beautifully wooded 
island, and Mr. Dickson has probably 
expended a hundred thousand dollars 
on the house and grounds, a private 
steam launch being in constant at- 
tendance. _He has more recently pur- 
chased an island in South Bog Cove 
and erected a cottage there, also one 
or two other cottages on the south 
shore. 

The wonderfully clear water’ of 
Oquossoc enables one to see pebbles 
and sometimes trout at great depths. 
This is not true of the other lakes 
since the building of dams and rais- 
ing of the water has filled them with 
much dead material, discoloring the 
water. Another feature of this lake 
is its beautiful pebbly shores, often 
forming shingle beaches, and shaded 
here and there by clumps of white 
birches. 

In 1844 Joshua Gross Rich, who 
had sailed before the mast, left his 
home in Roxbury, Mass., and with 
his wife and little son, afterwards Dr. 
J. Bartlett Rich of Worcester, went to 
Mooselookmeguntic Lake. I have 
heard Mr. Rich say that the only 
hunters who, at that time, frequented 


pests 


LAKE POINT COTTAGE. 
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EIGHT AND THREE-QUARTERS POUND 
TROUT. 


this region were George Soule and 
Captain Kimball. Previous to the 
coming of Mr. Rich a hermit by the 
name of Frank Haines had cleared a 
farm on the north side of the cove east 
of “Stony Batter,” where he kept 
some stock and led a _ wretched, 
drunken life. The location is also 
known as_ the 
“Adams Farm.” 
The oldest inhab- 
itants have no 
knowledge of -the 
date of Mr. Haines’ 
coming or of the 
locality from 
whence he came. 
His name is perpet- 
uated in Haines’ 
Landing, where he 
had made a landing 
for his boat. On 
the Haines place 
Mr. Rich made his 
camp and remained 
two years, John 
Oakes being with 
him part of the 
time. From here 
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he moved to Metalluk Point, Lake 
Mollychunkamunk, where there were 
deserted buildings, and a clearing 
called the “Richardson Farm.” Here 
he was thirty-two miles from the near- 
est store and post office. After re- 
maining six years he moved to the 
foot of Umbagog Lake, now Upton, 
where he kept a store, hunted, and 
guided sportsmen for seventeen years. 
While here, about 1860, Mr. Rich 
opened the 
first public 
camp in all 
the lake re- 
gion, at the 
Middle Dam, 
and named it 
“Angler’s Re- 
treat,’ a name 
still perpet- 
uated in the 
present hotel. 
This camp 
was for many 
years the 
most popular 
resort for 
fishermen. 
His next move 
was to Bethel, 
where he 
died in 1897. 
When Mr. 
Rich went 
into the 
woods his 
capital con- 
sisted of thir- 
teen steel 
traps and 
eighty cents. 
When he moved to Upton he had 
cleared twenty-five hundred dollars, in 
addition to supporting a large family. 
During his career in the woods. he 
killed seventy-three bears, about fifty 
moose and fifty caribou, hundreds of 
deer, over two hundred Canada lynxes, 
and hundreds of beaver, otter, fisher, 
sable and mink. He procured many 
live animals for Professor Agassiz and 
many of the specimens of Maine ani- 
mals now in the Agassiz Museum at 





Harvard. The Rangeley lakes were a 
veritable hunters’ paradise in those 
days, and he had many an exciting 
adventure and once nearly lost his life 
when in the clutches of a wounded 
bear. 

Soon after Mr. Rich located on 
Mooselookmeguntic, Captain Henry 
T. Kimball built a hunting camp op- 
posite Indian Rock, near the conflu- 
ence of the Rangeley and Kennebago 
streams. This 
seems soon to 
have been de- 
serted. Early 
in the fifties, 
Perley Smith 
built there a 
cabin, and led 
a hermit life, 
occasionally 
entertaining 
a sportsman. 
About the 
same _ time 
George Soule 
erected there 
a small camp 
for three 
Massachusetts 
gentlemen. 
In 1862 Mr. 
C.T. Richard- 
son bought 
the Smith 
camp and 
built a larger 
one, which he 
soon occupied 
with his fam- 
ily. Two or 
three years 
later Samuel or “Daddy” Clark 
moved into the smaller camp. Mr. 
Clark came to the lake region from 
North Haverhill, New Hampshire, in 
1847, and is now living at the age of 
over ninety years. 

Mr. Richardson in turn sold out his 
interests to a company of New York 
and Pennsylvania gentlemen, the lead- 
ing spirit of whom was Jay Cook, 
who, becoming charmed with the re- 
gion, procured extensive hunting and 
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fishing rights and 
formed the Oquos- 
soc Angling Asso- 
ciation. They be- 
came incorporated 
in the winter of 
1868-9, and the 
next summer built 
their main camp. 
It is sixty by one 
hundred feet, 
unique in design, 
having an _ enor- 
mous fireplace in 
one corner, a row 
of cot beds along each side, and 
a spacious table for reading and writ- 
ing materials in the centre. Numer- 
ous other camps and a large boat- 
house have since been erected, mak- 
ing a fair-sized settlement. Here the 
post office of Indian Rock is located. 
Mr. Richardson has been the resident 
superintendent from the first. Mr. F. 
A. Farrar of Boston is now the presi- 
dent of the association; Mr. F. W. 
Carpenter of Providence, vice-presi- 
dent, and Mr. H. H. Haskell of Bos- 
ton secretary and treasurer. The as- 


sociation has a large membership and 
has done much good in caring for the 
preservation of fish and game; it owns 
a hatchery for trout and salmon 
a few 
Stream. 


miles up the Kennebago 
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BEMIS STATION. 


“Indian Rock”’ itself is a low ledge 
across the stream from the association 
grounds, and is so called from having 
been the assembling place of the 
dusky tribes for their councils. Spear 
and arrow heads and gold beads have 
there been unearthed. No more does 
the Indian canoe glide between the 
wooded banks of the Kennebago, or 
out over the restless waters of Cup- 
suptic and no more does the Indian 
spear trout as they lie on the gravel 
beds of Rangeley Stream. Old Metal- 
luk, the last of his race, long ago dis- 
appeared; and his wife Keoka rests 
beneath the soughing pines of the 
point which bears his name. 

Kennebago Stream is a great resort 
for canoeing parties, as it can be fol- 
lowed for several miles through ever- 
changing scenery. At one 
point a sudden turn in the 
river brings one into full 
view of West Kennebago 
Mountain, grandly loom- 
ing in the distance. The 
fishing on Rangeley and 
Kennebago streams is 
forbidden for most of the 
season on account of the 
trout having here their 
favorite spawning grounds. 


Proceeding up Lake 
Cupsuptic, we pass a 
heavily wooded island 


above Eagle Point, where, 
the past season, a new set 
of log camps was erected 
by Mr. Orton Brown of 
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LAKE MOLLYCHUNKAMUNK. 


Portland. Farther up, near the 
head of the lake, is Pleasant 
Island, with its nine log camps, 
the headquarters of a famous 
hunter and guide, “Billy” Soule. 
Here, since the spring of 1884, Billy 
has delighted the public with a taste 
of real wood life. On Birch Island, 
near by, were erected, in 1892, five 
camps by Samuel D. Hano, who is 
now located at Quimby Pond. These 
camps are now owned by Mr. Soule, 
as well as other hunting camps up the 
Cupsuptic River, the whole valley of 
which he leases for the use of his 
guests. Two steamers, the Maysie 





and Cupsuptic, are at his command for 
making two trips a day to Haines’ 
Landing and Bemis for mail and pas- 
sengers and for private excursions. 
When the writer was there last season 
forty-five guests were registered for 
both islands. Game of all kinds is 
served in its season. The office of 
Pleasant Island Camps savors of the 
backwoods. Its walls are of logs 
adorned with deer antlers and heads, 
mounted birds, and one majestic 
moose head. A large fireplace sub- 
gests cheer for cold evenings, and in 
one corner is a staircase with balusters 
constructed of deer legs. A fine large 


B POND, THE LATE EX-GOVERNOR RUSSELL’S CAMP. 
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camp on this island was owned by 
Mr. Harry Dutton of Boston, who for 
many years has hunted with Mr. 
Soule ; but last year he built a magnifi- 
cent camp and lighthouse on an 
island in Lake Umbagog. 

A short distance from Pleasant 
Island, in Toothaker Cove, is Villa St. 
Prie, an artistic little cottage perched 
on a high rock, the summer home of 
Mr. J. Harvey Treat of Lawrence. 
Mr. Treat cares not for fish or game, 
but after thirty years of business life 
has retired to the wilderness from a 
pure love of its secrets. Here he re- 
mains each year, entertaining many 
visitors from other camps, until about 
the first of January, when he is off for 
a trip to Egypt or other foreign lands. 

The Cupsuptic Stream, which 
makes in at the head of this lake, is 
very devious, and nearly obscured by 
the deadwood caused by the dam- 
ming of the waters of Mooselookme- 
guntic which raised them fourteen 
feet. But the little steamers can pick 
their way among fallen tree trunks for 
three miles up this stream to the foot 
of the first rapids. Leaving the steam- 
er and walking over a mossy path, 
under tall dark spruces, for half a mile, 
smooth water is again reached, where 
some of Mr. Soule’s canoes and row- 
boats are landed. Eight miles up 
stream bring one to a camp, and the 
six-mile carry to Parmachenee, a wild 
and beautiful sheet of water, visited 
only by the more adventurous sports- 
men. On the head waters of Cupsup- 
tic are Otter Brook, the Big Falls and 
the Grand Canyon with walls fifty feet 
high. Still above is Cupsuptic Pond, 
only half a mile from the Canadian 
line. The fishing in this locality is un- 
surpassed, and deer are very plentiful, 
a sight of several being almost a daily 
occurrence. 

Returning down the Cupsuptic 
Stream and Lake, and proceeding to 
the narrows into Mooselookmeguntic, 
we pass on the right the log camp of 
Hon. William P. Frye. Perched upon 
an island ledge it commands the nar- 
rows and a fine reach of lake and 
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mountain scenery. Here, for more 
than a score of years, the busy senator 
has found time annually to land a few 
of the big trout. The story is told 
that one spring, when the Senate was 
proceeding in its usual leisurely man- 
ner with its appropriation and other 
bills, he began to get nervous from 
fear of losing the early fishing. Tak- 
ing some of his colleagues aside, he 
explained to them his reason for wish- 
ing to hurry matters. The next day 
the appropriation bills went through 
with a rush, and by night the senator, 
with grip and fishing tackle, was 
aboard a sleeper for Maine. 

Opposite “Frye’s Camp” on Pine 
Point, where formerly stood a shanty 
called the Buckfield Camp, a fine set 
of camps was erected the past season 
by John H. Roelofs of Philadelphia. 
The main camps are on a high ledge 
commanding an extensive view of 
both lakes, and are three in number, 
under one piazza, each camp having 
a large fireplace. Removed from 
these is a camp for cooking and a 
guides’ camp. 

We are now embarked on Lake 
Mooselookmeguntic, and for a dozen 
miles the eye sweeps the grandest 
view in the lake region. On the left 
rises Bald Mountain to the height of 
one thousand feet; on the right is a 
high wooded ridge; while directly in 
front are the Bemis and White moun- 
tains. Bearing to the left, we soon 
reach Haines’ Landing, and the 
Mooselookmeguntic House, the larg- 
est hotel on the lake. It is a perpetua- 
tion of Soule’s Camp, a new building 
having been added. Soon after 1850, 
a fisherman by the name of James 
Hewey had here a rude hut. This 
was patched up and used by occa- 
sional sportsmen until about 1874, 
when Major E. J. Gilkey of Strong 
and Charles Soule built a small log 
camp, which after Soule’s Camp was 
erected became the stable. Connected 
with this hotel as now enlarged and 
renovated are two or three log cot- 
tages. During July and August 
every room is taken. To say that this 
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hotel is now owned and personally 
managed by Theodore L. Page, pro- 
prietor of the United States Senate 
restaurant, is sufficient guarantee of a 
good table. Here is located the 
Haines’ Landing post office, and at 
the wharf near by the steamers make 
their regular landing. 

The carry of a mile and a half from 
Rangeley Lake, which terminates 
here, is now a fine state road, and 
teams connect with all steamers. An- 
other road diverges from this carry, 
leading to Indian Rock. Beyond the 
wharf is Camp ‘Houghton, on a ledge 
jutting out into the lake, its red roof 
visible through a clump of pines. A 
mile below is Camp Haverhill. These 
two cottages are old landmarks, hav- 
ing been erected twenty-five years 
ago. Near Camp Haverhill are the 
Bald Mountain Camps, erected by Mr. 


E. B. Whorff and opened to the public 
two seasons ago. These camps are six 
in number, connected by a long piaz- 
za, fronting on the lake. Two fine log 
camps have been added, also a guides’ 
camp. Bald Mountain rises in the 
rear; and in front, halfway across the 
lake, are the “Middle Grounds” for 
trout fishing. During the early fish- 
ing large trout and salmon are caught 
in great numbers by trolling near the 
camps and even from the wharf. Be- 
ing in the centre of the best fishing 
locality and affording a neat separate 
camp to each party, as well as having 
a reputation for fine dinners and mod- 
erate charges, these camps are de- 
servedly popular. A record of fish 
caught by the guests during one sea- 
son shows hundreds of trout ranging 
from two to six pounds, and salmon 
of thirteen pounds. During July and 
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August the big trout retire to the cool 
depths of the lakes, and may be found 
in a few well-known localities, the 
most famous being the “Middle 
Grounds.” The locality is in the line 
of Bowley Rock and Bald Mountain 
and can be accurately located only by 
experience. The water here is about 
forty feet deep, and the trout lie on a 
clay bottom which is sought on ac- 
count of its coolness. The centre of 
best fishing varies from time to time, 
but the boat which is fortunate 
enough to locate it does not lack 
sport. On fine days a dozen or more 
boats collect, presenting a gay scene, 
many ladies usually being in the par- 
ty; and loud are the exclamations 
when a six-pounder is brought into 
the net. 

At the southern base of Bald Moun- 
tain is Bugle Cove, where there is also 
good deep-water fishing. Here on a 
huge rock rising fifty feet above the 
water is Allerton Lodge, built by R. 
G. Allerton, formerly treasurer of the 
Oquossoc Association. It is one of 
the finest on the lake, and the view 
from its lofty veranda is magnificent. 
On the opposite shore and farther 
south is a point where Dr. F. C. Fow- 
ler of Modus, Connecticut, has a 
pretty cottage among the birches. We 
soon reach Students’ Island, a little 
below the centre of the lake, on which 
are situated Captain Fred C. Barker’s 
camps, called “The Birches.” There 
are twenty-two camps at present, the 
first being built in 1886. Students’ 
Island was so called from parties of 
Yale students going there to camp 
out as long ago as the fifties. Soon 
after 1870 the island was leased by 
George Shepherd Page, Esq., first 
president of the Oquossoc Associa- 
tion, who built a good camp upon it. 
Captain Barker’s camps are always 
well filled, as the island is a charming 
spot and the camps are very attract- 
ive. Many who have travelled exten- 
sively, artists among the number, find 
the scenery here unsurpassed. At 
Bemis, on the southeast arm of the 
lake, Captain Barker has another 


cluster of camps, ten in number, 
which are likewise very popular. 

Bemis was early settled on account 
of the trout fishing in and about 
Bemis Stream. Here is also a 
splendid sand beach over a mile long. 
Camp Bema, consisting of nine log 
camps, was built soon after Camp 
Kennebago, and by three gentlemen 
prominent in that association, Messrs. 
G. S. Page, L. L. Crounse and H. M. 
Hutchinson. They leased two town- 
ships for protection, and constructed 
a hatching house and breeding ponds 
for the propagation of trout. In 1875 
it was estimated that 250,000 were 
spawned ; and in the years since there 
have been millions more of trout to 
replenish the waters of Mooselookme- 
guntic. The old camps were torn 
down by Captain Barker before build- 
ing his new ones in 1880. 

There was no road of any kind at 
Bemis until the Rumford Falls and 
Rangelev Lakes Railroad was put 
through the woods in 1896, making a 
very direct route from Portland, and 
largely increasing the travel. Here 
is a beautiful log station, said to be 
the only one in the world. On leav- 
ing the cars, the tourist for points be- 
yond is met by Captain Barker’s new 
steamer, Florence E. Barker, which 
plies between Bemis, Haines’ Land- 
ing and Upper Dam, stopping for pas- 
sengers at The Birches and Bald 
Mountain Camps, and carrying the 
mail, making two trips daily. The first 
little steam launch on this lake was 
the Oguossoc, run for the season of 
1876 by Captain C. W. ‘Howard, then 
sold to Captain Barker, at that time 
hardly more than a boy. The route 
then was between Indian Rock and 
Upper Dam. Captain Barker has 
also three small excursion steamers, 
the Metalluk, Oozallic and Mollelocket. 

The next point of interest is Upper 
Dam, at the foot of this lake. The 
dam is one of the largest and 
strongest in the state, being fifteen 
hundred feet in length, wide enough 
for a roadway on top, and built of im- 
mense timbers bolted together and 
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ballasted with rock. During high 
water the pressure on the dam is 
enormous, and it is carefully watched 
day and night; for should it “go out,” 
it would sweep Lewiston, Auburn 
and other towns on the Androscog- 
gin worse than the Johnstown flood. 
Before the. railroad was built to 
Bemis, immense quantities of logs 
were run through this dam, and so on 
down the lakes and river to market. 
One year two million dollars’ worth 
were thus driven. Those were excit- 
ing days, and when the logs were 
ready to pass the dam many visitors 
gathered to see the red-shirted lum- 
bermen make the dangerous drive. 
The dam was built about 1853 by Coe 
and Pingry, and some fifteen years 
ago transferred to the Union Water 
Power Company of Lewiston, who 
now own all of the dams. Before 
landing from the steamer the roar of 
water is heard as it makes its steep 
plunge down the sluiceways into the 
pool below. 

The “Big Pool,” as it is called, is 
considered the most famous fishing 
spot in the world. There are fisher- 
men who have whipped the waters of 
the pool every summer for thirty 
years, and have never tired of the 
sport, for here lurk the big trout and 
salmon. Mr. T. B. Stuart, a New 
York millionaire, has been here for 
twenty-six summers. Standing on a 
pier of the dam last summer a friend 
of mine saw a salmon “as long as his 
arm” swim up over the planking into 
shoal water and sport leisurely about. 
The pool is fished from the piers of 
the dam, the shore and from boats, 
several of which are usually to be 
seen anchored just above the rips. 
The Upper Dam Camps, kept by Mr. 
John Chadwick, on a green stretch of 
lawn, facing the lake and dam, afford 
good entertainment. 

The Upper Dam is nearly the cen- 
tre of the lake region. From here a 
walk of a few minutes over an easy 
road brings one to the wharf on Lake 
Mollychunkamunk, where another 
steamer is in waiting to convey the 
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tourist to the enchanting regions be- 
yond. 

Mollychunkamunk, though not as 
celebrated as some of her sisters for 
her trout fishing, is a charming ex- 
panse of water enclosed by storm- 
beaten, rocky shores, showing here 
and there fine sand beaches. There 
is no public house on its shores, but it 
boasts the largest number of fine pri- 
vate camps of any of the lakes. Near 
the steamer landing at the foot of the 
carry from Upper Dam is Camp Belle 
View, with its long, picturesque 
wharf, owned by Mr. McKean of 
Philadelphia. On the south side of 
the steamer landing is the Boston 
Club Camp. Situated in a charming 
locality at the mouth of Mosquito 
Brook is the retreat of Mr. J. Parker 
Whitney, which is one of the oldest 
camps. At the head of the lake is 
the fine lodge of Mr. Bayard Thayer 
of Boston, and near by, on Beaver 
Island, is the beautiful Camp Beaver, 
the property of Dr. H. C. Haven. 
Camp Leatherstocking is owned by 
Mr. M. G. Manson of Boston, and 
Camp Study by Mr. W. K. Moody of 
the Boston Herald staff. Camp Pros- 
pect,owned bySenator Waldo Petten- 
gill and Mr. F. O. Walker of Rum- 
ford Falls, is north of Belle View. 
Mr. Samuel Betton’s camp, near the 
outlet from Mooselookmeguntic, is 
one of the largest and most pictur- 
esque in the lake region, and was 
built about twenty-five years ago. 
There are also camps Stevens, Davis, 
Stuart and Viva Vale and Deer Park 
Lodge. 

On Richardson Pond, north of this 
lake, “a pearl in the heart of the wil- 
derness,” are several camps. Near 
the southern end of the lake, passing 
between Ship Island and Half Moon 
Island, we arrive at a fine sand beach 
near the mouth of Metalluc Brook. 
This is Metalluk Point, where once 
lived the old hunter, J. G. Rich. For 
many years two old barns remained 
here as landmarks. 

Passing through the rocky and tor- 
tuous narrows, two miles in length, 
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we leave -Mollychunkamunk, guarded 
by its twin mountain _ sentinels 
Aziscohos and Observatory, and enter 
Welokennebacook or the _ second 
Richardson Lake. Here we find a 
repetition of the wild grandeur of the 
other lakes shaken into new forms by 
the kaleidoscope of creation. New 
mountain peaks, which guard on all 
sides the picturesque town of An- 
dover, now occupy the southern hori- 
zon. The steamer runs to the South 
Arm, where there is a hotel and the 
stage road to Andover, and to the 
Middle Dam at the outlet. There are 
but few camps on this lake. The 
most popular resort is the Middle 
Dam Camp, or Angler’s Retreat. 
Opened by Mr. Rich, it has ever since 
enjoyed a large share of patronage. 
In 1877 a new building was erected, 
which accommodates seventy-five 
guests; it is now under the excellent 
management of the proprietor, Cap- 
tain E. F. Coburn. 

Below the dam is the “Pond in the 
River,” beautiful in scenery. The 
fishing both here and in the river is 
famed. At the outlet of the pond is 
the Oxford Club Camp, built by a 
club of twenty Portland gentlemen, 
somewhat of the nature of the 
Oquossoc Angling Association. They 
lease B Pond and other territory for 
fishing and hunting purposes; but 
these rights do not prevent others 
from fishing in these waters. 

B Pond is in the woods near by, and 
is reached by a footpath and “swing 
bridge” over Rapid River. This 
bridge is a novel arrangement consist- 
ing of a cable stretched tightly from 
shore to shore and a seat suspended 
therefrom on pulleys in which the 
sportsman secures himself and by 
means of a tackle pulls himself to the 
opposite shore. At this pond was the 
summer cottage of the late Governor 
Russell of Massachusetts. 

Rapid River or Five Mile Falls, as 
the loggers term the outlet, is a wild 
stream sweeping onward in tumult- 
uous force in times of high water. 
The carry to Umbagog does not follow 


the river, but takes a shorter cut of 
four miles from the Middle Dam to 
the steamboat landing a mile and a 
half up the river. It sustains an ex- 
cellent reputation for being rough, 
and you will think it twice the actual 
distance before reaching the terminus. 
There is no doubt that in time a fine 
state road will be constructed, which 
will remove the one serious drawback 
to the easy traversing of the whole 
series of lakes. 

The steamer Diamond was the first 
to run on Lake Umbagog, making its 
first trip about the time that the 
H. B. Simmons was placed on the 
Richardson Lakes, the two steamers 
on the upper lakes soon completing 
the line. Umbagog has been com- 
pared to Moosehead in the similarity 
of its mountain scenery; its waters, 
however, are not clear like those of 
the latter lake. Among the more 
prominent peaks are Mount Dustan 
and Moose Mountain, while Mount 
Washington is plainly to be seen to 
the westward, overtopping all others. 
The sail down the lake for twelve 
miles to the Lake House in Upton on 
Cambridge River is a constant un- 
folding of beauty. Here is also situ- 
ated the Umbagog House. From 
this point the tourist via the Bethel 
route takes his departure. It is not, 
however, the terminus of the lake re- 
gion. The steamer makes a further 
trip of six miles to the outlet of 
Umbagog and four miles down the 
Androscoggin River to Errol Dam, 
the last of the series of three dams 
which control this immense water 
power. From Errol Dam the route 
can be chosen through Dixville 
Notch. The steamer also runs up 
the Magalloway to the outlet of 
Sturdivant’s Pond. The Magalloway 
is said to be the crookedest river on 
earth. Q©ver its course a boat can 
be rowed, pushed and dragged for 
seventy miles to Parmachenee, a lake 
five miles in length near the Canadian 
border. 

On Umbagog the trout fishing 
is very good. Sunday Cove, B Cove, 
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Sturtevant Cove and Tyler Cove are 
all good places. The building boom 
has struck this lake, and many gentle- 
men are putting up elegant resi- 
dences. Since Mr. Harry Dutton 
purchased Metalluk Island two years 
ago, the price of building lots has 
increased threefold. The outlook 
for this whole region as a popular 
resort is fast being realized; and 
with careful management it will, 
for many years to come, retain its 
reputation as a fish and game para- 
dise. 

We must not close without a word 
about the Rangeley guides. The de- 
mands are such that this region now 
has over two hundred registered and 
licensed guides. They are a fine, 
stalwart set of men. Some of these 
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guides may be met with at the Sports- 
men’s Shows, in Boston and New 
York, and one may there also get 
some idea of the great resources of 
this region. 

Should the réader be induced to 
try the fishing at the Rangeley Lakes 
we wish him as good luck as befell 
the late John A. Bird, who, when fish- 
ing one day at Morrill’s Rock, near 
the Upper Dam, made a cast and 
struck two fish at the same time. A 
fierce struggle ensued for an hour, 
when both trout were finally landed. 
They were two as fine specimens of 
Salmo fontinalis as are often seen, 
weighing five and a half and seven 
and a half pounds, making thirteen 
pounds at one catch; and this is not a 
“fish story.” 
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(A LIFE STORY.) 


By Elaine Goodale Eastman. 


HE bride, in the splendor of youth, stood apart like a saint in its shrine; 
The bridegroom was drunk with her beauty, that flew through his pulses 


like wine; 


And he threw down a challenge to Time—for he was a painter of skill, 
Audacious as Joshua of old, who commanded the sun to stand still! 


“You shall live on my canvas, my darling,” he swore, “as you stand here 


to-day ; 


I will clothe you in garments celestial, outlasting this exquisite clay ; 
Embalmed in the amber of Art, your beauty shall live and be sung— 
Let the woman grow old if she must—the Portrait forever is young!” 


Then he took up his brushes with passion, and he painted with boldness and 


fire, 


Till her image grew under his fingers, incarnate of love and desire ; 
The woman blushed forth from his canvas, immortal in freshness and youth— 
You could swear she was woman and conscious—the painter had spoken the 


truth. 
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A twelvemonth of worship and rapture—a cycle of passionate pain— 
Life’s symphony swelled to its climax, and ebbed into silence again! 
The bride (whisper soft) was a mother—the mother lay sweetly at rest— 
The smile frozen fast on her lips—asleep with her babe on her breast. 


So the painter was left with his Portrait, that smiled in his face as he wept ; 

All day he sat gazing upon it—all night it looked down while he slept ; 

Was it months? Was it years? Who shall answer? Let the mourner inquire 
of his past ; 

Lo, the friend of his heart had forgotten, when the vigil was ended at last! 


Now he looked with new eyes on the Portrait, that shone on his grief like a 
Star ; 

Burst a cry from the depths of his being—‘‘Stoop down like the woman you 
are! 

You stand there in your insolent beauty, you stand in your youth and its pride, 

Untouched by the finger of sorrow—my changeless and passionless bride! 


“T want you as Time would have made you—I want you as you should be 
now— 

The knowledge of life in your glances—the veil of the past on your brow; 

Come closer, my innocent angel ; my losses have taught me the truth— 

A wife at the side of her husband is more than the bride of his youth.” 


Then he took up his brushes in sorrow, and he painted with longing and tears, 
Till over the face of the Portrait there stole the soft shadow of years, 

And into the eyes of the maiden the vision of motherhood crept— 

So it was that the painter found comfort and relief to his soul as he wept. 


Each year on the day of their wedding—a day that is writ on his heart— 
He spends on the face of his worship his utmost of love and of art ; 

So gently, so tenderly stealing, the years lend an infinite grace, 

And Time deepens ever so lightly the lines of that marvellous face. 


Now sweet is the peace of Life’s autumn, if only the soul be resigned ; 

Her face, in its halo of silver, her face is so touching and kind! 

The painter thanks God and is humble—(only youth in its triumphs is cold) ; 
Though the Bride in her youth be immortal, the Portrait grows blessedly old! 
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WHAT FRANCE DOES FOR EDUCATION. 


By Jean Charlemagne Bracq. 






Samm HE Associated Press 
and current Amer- 
ican journalism ap- 
pear to ignore the 
deeper and _ better 
currents of French 
life. For them the 
great scientific activities and the vast- 
ness of the efforts for the advance- 
ment of science do not seem to exist. 
The philosophical movement of the 
last twenty years, rich in men and 
marked by works of great speculative 
value, leaves them indifferent. The 
death of a man like Paul Janet, whose 
influence was so potent upon the 
higher movements of thought, is not 
reported. They rarely refer to French 
philanthropy, to its extent and to the 
forms—sometimes so heroic—which 
it assumes. Whoever sees them refer 
to French missions? Yet French 
Catholics support more missionaries 
than all the Catholics of the world, 
outside of France, and French Prot- 
estants have missions whose history 
reads like a romance. French art is 
better known, but how many are ac- 
quainted with the admirable ma- 
chinery of the country to perfect it 
and to put it in touch with the na- 
tional life? Among the great efforts 
of France for better things, never 
borne in mind by the Associated 
Press and American journalism, stand 
her many-sided, richly equipped edu- 
cational endeavors. 

While I lay stress upon popular 
education, one must not infer that the 
higher is neglected. What magnifi- 
cent institutions of learning are sug- 
gested by the names, Collége de France, 
Museum of Natural History, Practi- 
cal School of High Studies, School of 
Oriental Languages, School of Paleo- 
graphic Archivists, School of Arche- 
ology of the Louvre, School of Rome, 
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School of Athens, School of Cairo, 
School of Anthropology, School of 
Political Sciences, School of Social 
Sciences, Pasteur Institute, Schools of 
Protestant Theology, and the fifteen 
universities of the country! In these 
institutions, during the last twenty 
years, the chairs have more than 
doubled and the students have 
trebled. 

The secondary education is carried 
on through an extensive system of 
lycées and colléges. Fifty of these rep- 
resent the best national provisions as 
yet made in Europe for the higher 
training of young women. All these 
institutions are in process of transfor- 
mation, from centres of humanities to 
schools of a more utilitarian type, and 
from boarding institutions to day 
schools. The modern spirit is work- 
ing a thorough transformation in 
them, and taken as a whole they con- 
stitute a fine equipment for the pur- 
pose in view. The same education, 
or rather one which covers the same 
intellectual programme, is also given 
by the Catholic Church in her petty 
seminaries and special schools. The 
Church and State vie with each other 
for the primary education of the na- 
tion. They sustain some _ ninety 
thousand schools, with an aggregate 
attendance of from six to seven mil- 
lions of children. 

Most numerous and varied are the 
special and professional schools, such 
as the Colonial School, the School of 
Colonial Interpreters, schools of no- 
tariate, of commercial study, of lan- 
guages, of commerce, of engineering, 
of mining, of industrial chemistry, of 
industries —like weaving, dyeing, 
plumbing, carpentry, painting, car- 
riage-making, book-making and 
bookbinding, tailoring, shoemaking, 
clock-making, iron and steel working, 
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furniture making, schools of agricul- 
ture, of horticulture, of aviculture, of 
dairies, of forestry, of fisheries; 
schools for veterinaries, schools of 
decorative arts, of industrial arts, of 
domestic, postal and _ telegraphic 
training, not to mention the innu- 
merable schools of art. The aim of 
these schools is to put the students 
into possession of the great scientific 
principles which underlie their occu- 
pation, and which will help them to 
higher workmanship. In this enu- 
meration I have not mentioned the 
Arts et Métiers, the purpose of which 
is to train overseers of great intelli- 
gence rather than skilled laborers. 

In looking over the agencies that 
make for the advancement of intelli- 
gence, we mustalso mention the educa- 
tional services of the academies and of 
the numerous learned societies. A few 
years ago, Gabriel Monod mentioned 
no less than two hundred and fifty 
historical societies calling forth his- 
torical interest. There are the mis- 
sions organized each year by the Gov- 
ernment for studies in different coun- 
tries. Students are supported by 
national funds in Rome, in Athens, 
in Egypt and in Germany. There are 
scholarships for uncommon students 
from the humbler walks of life, who 
are thereby enabled to spend one or 
two years in England or in Germany, 
for the study of commerce or of lan- 
guages. There are the students’ 
cruises, organized in recent years and 
conducted by scientists: One gentle- 
man of Paris has founded five travel- 
ling fellowships to foreign countries 
for scholars. Each one of these fel- 
lowships is fifteen thousand francs, to 
which is added, for this year only, 
fifteen hundred francs for the acqui- 
sition of books bearing upon the sub- 
ject or country studied. One can 
scarcely exaggerate the educational 
importance of these agencies. 

While the efforts of the State are 
worthy of the highest praise, those of 
educational philanthropy constitute 
a superb complement to them. The 
college settlement idea has made its 
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appearance in Paris, and modest en- 
deavors have been made to carry it 
out. In Belleville, a suburb of Paris, a 
rudimentary institution of this kind 
has been established. Then, the Uni- 
versité populaire, founded in the Fau- 
bourg St. Antoine, the classic ground 
of revolutions, consists of lectures 
upon the widest possible range of sub- 
jects, classes, dramatics and concerts. 
Another was recently started in the 
southern part of the city, known as the 
fourteenth arrondissement. In differ- 
ent parts of the country trade unions 
support schools to elevate the profes- 
sional ability of their future members. 
Boards of trade have contributed to 
establish and maintain commercial 
schools. In Paris alone there are four 
important societies for education. 
They are the Society of Elementary 
Instruction, founded in 1815, which 
has in many ways been a good object 
lesson to the common schools. It 
was the first to make provisions for 
the intellectual needs of girls and 
women. The Polytechnic Associa- 
tion, seventy years old, has about six 
hundred courses, many devoted to 
English, German, political economy, 
physical sciences and art. The Philo- 
technic Association, half a century 
old, has a somewhat more utilitarian 
character than the preceding. Last 
November it reported five hundred 
and forty-nine classes in Paris. The 
Union frangaise de la jeunesse does a 
kindred work, enlarged by scientific 
and literary lectures. In Lyons the 
Society of Professional Education 
gathers thousands of students. There 
are but few industrial centres in 
which some such work is not done. 
At the beginning of the present re- 
public the French system of educa- 
tion was like a gigantic piece of clock- 
work. The great effort has been to 
make it an organism, and to give to 
that organism a soul. That soul 
shows itself at work everywhere. A 
new association works to extend a 
common spirit between the three 
orders of education, to react against 
the idea that there is a gulf between 
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the primary, the secondary and the 
superior education. Associations of 
teachers and professors are working 
to make educational training as broad 
as life and to continue it as long as 
possible. To that end the scope of the 
common schools was extended. Night 
classes, benevolent circles, guilds and 
societies of students were organized 
to hold the pupils after they have left 
the schools. At first, it was thought 
that the period of educational exten- 
sion would end with military service; 
but at a recent convention of the 
League of Teachers, held in Toulouse, 
resolutions were passed urging the 
teachers of the country to continue 
their efforts on behalf of their old 
pupils even while they are soldiers— 
that local educational associations 
should receive members of the army 
like their own members, provide for 
them a certain healthy sociability, 
make the associations something ap- 
proaching a popular club which, re- 
gardless of its direct benefits, would 
keep them from the saloons during 
their hours of leisure. Evening 
classes would not be a novelty for 
soldiers ; such classes have existed for 
some time. Some of the officers have 
shown much zeal in this direction, 
and soldiers have been quite respon- 
sive. In 1897-98, eight hundred sol- 
diers attended regularly the night 
schools of Nancy, and in Le Mans 
their number was two hundred and 
seventy-four. The studies range from 
reading to history, science and art, 
though the primer is yet unfortunately 
too widely used. The novelty comes 
from the purpose to develop these 
efforts into a national system, to keep 
it alive by educational enthusiasm, to 
make it fruitful by a kind of educa- 
tional apostleship and by aiming not 
only at the mind but at the whole of 
man. 

That this is not a mere dream of a 
few enthusiasts is eloquently demon- 
strated by a report from M. Edouard 
Petit, a French inspector of schools, 
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who for some years has given an an- 
nual survey of what was accom- 
plished. During the year 1898-99, 34,- 
987 evening classes were held for 
young people and adults in the public 
schools of France; 116,822 lectures 
have been given, many of them illus- 
trated. The Pedagogical Museum 
of Paris has loaned, gratis, nearly 20,- 
ooo sets of slides for such lectures. 
There are among the pupils 871 as- 
sociations for the development of 
thrift and mutual help, 3,761 associa- 
tions of old pupils, and 986 societies 
of patronage, giving help to appren- 
tices and to the poor. There are al- 
together 6,500 groups of young peo- 
ple associated with the activities of 
common schools. Nearly half a mil- 
lion pupils of both sexes attend even- 
ing schools; 46,386 teachers give 
their services, not mentioning 6,000 
lecturers, readers and helpers, all with 
little or no remuneration for their ser- 
vices. Individuals have contributed 
1,500,000 francs to this work, towns 
1,600,000 francs, and the State 180,e00 
francs. 

Many of the agencies referred to 
work imperfectly. They have en- 
countered the friction which all insti- 
tutions of the kind meet either on the 
part of mental indolence or of preju- 
dice. Still, these efforts are evidences 
of forces of intelligence at work in 
France, not even suspected by the or- 
dinary American reader. They are 
also forces of social stability and of 
social justice tending to lessen the 
chasm between the rich and the poor. 
They are ladders of that social ascent 
of individuals which French soci- 
ologists call social capillarity. They 
are acting like mighty auxiliaries of 
liberalism and freedom, and are react- 
ing against medizval ideals. Were 
French democracy ever tempted to 
move backward, they would ever say, 
using Bossuet’s celebrated words, 
“Marche! Marche!’—thereby compel- 
ling it to move onward in the path of 
progress. 




















GYPSYING. 


By Clinton Scollard. 


Of every man smug Custom’s slave ; 
The sky, the wood, the upland brake, 
Are all the company I crave; 


| HAVE cast off the gyves that make 


Or haply one who holds with me 

That man should not be fashion-bound ; 
Who loves to rove God’s forest free, 

And breathe the sweetness of the ground. 


Unfettered comrades, we shall find 
Our own where hillside rillets run, 

The brothers of the minstrel wind, 
The children of the vital sun. 


Our yearned for goal will be revealed 
Somewhere in blue, thrush-haunted air ; 
And there our spirits will be healed 
Of the attrition wrought by care. 


From harrowing rumors of red strife, 
From vauntings and all vexing din, 
From the contentious swirl of life, 
A dreamful respite we shall win. 


And when, from gypsy wayfarings, 
We breast again the human flow, 

The solace of sweet wilding things 
Will cling about us as we go. 
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A SEVEN YEARS’ OUTING. 


By Frances Beecher Perkins. 


EVEN years may seem 
a long time for an 
“outing,” but truth 
is said to be stranger 
than fiction, and this 
is a true story. The 
scene is laid in the 
southern part of the Catskill Moun- 
tains, by the side of one of the love- 
liest and clearest lakes with which 
that region abounds. 

It came about in this way. A cer- 
tain city minister was invited by a 
neighbor to spend the summer vaca- 
tion at the Willeweemoc trout lake, 
which was owned and preserved by a 
club. From there the minister strayed 
off into the forest primeval, and 
found this exquisite sheet of water, 
which has ever since been known by 
his name, and called the Beecher 
Lake. On his return to the city he 
purchased a mile square of the wild 
land, which included the lake, and the 
following spring took possession of it 
with his family, determined to act as a 
self-appointed home missionary, un- 
trammelled by any necessity for fill- 
ing pews and earning a salary. Here 
they lived for seven years, with the 
exception of a few weeks in winter— 
at first in tents, and then in a rough 
but comfortable cottage; and here 
the modern “babes in the wood” 
flourished with unusual vigor. 
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This name was fixed upon them by 
their aunt, who had rare skill as a 
sculptor and modeller, and might 
have been a second Harriet ‘Hosmer. 
A low place near her tent abounded 
in a light-colored clay that was easily 
worked, and one day she called the 
party of campers to a lovely bower 
formed by the trees, and there, side 
by side on the ground, displayed two 
little reclining figures modelled in 
clay. They were so astonishingly like 
the twins that no one could mistake 
the intention, and at the same time so 
brought to mind the cruel uncle in the 
old story, even to the leafy covering 
by the robins, that all exclaimed, 
“Behold, the babes in the wood!” 
The real babes were enough alike to 
deceive their own mother at a little 
distance, so that she could not tell 
one from another, and would call 
either name. Sometimes the answer 
would be: “Dat Margie, me May!” 
or again it was: “No May; me Mar- 
gie!’”” And when she attempted re- 
proof, she would usually find she 
was administering it to the wrong 
child. 

When the new road was cut through 
the woods, some four miles to the 
lake, the last house was an old log 
one, and the owner of it would enter- 
tain the party with stories of his 
shooting wolves from his own door. 
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He thought city people were made of 
money, and for a time obliged them 
to payadollar for a loaf of bread. The 
road was at first only a wide path 
through the woods, meandering 
around hills that were too high ortoo 
rough to go over, fording the shallow 
streams, and crossing the deep ones 
on bridges of rough, unhewn logs. 
Rocks abounded of every variety and 
thrown up at every possible angle; 
but the good sure-footed horse made 
his way sagaciously over or around 
them, drawing the longest and safest 
buckboard ever made. This was a gift 
from friends in the Poughkeepsie 
church, and had been made to order. 
The seat was the apex of a wide, low, 
pyramidal box, in which the family 
supplies were carted to the lake, and 
it was a never solved mystery how so 
many different articles could be 
stowed away in it as appeared in the 
unpacking at the tent or cabin door. 
A Saratoga trunk is as nothing in 
comparison. Unpicked chickens and 
legs of mutton and bags of grain went 
often dangling from the back, and in 
some cavity among them nestled the 
five-year-old elder daughter, while the 
twins were tied upon the seat in front 
by their mother’s side, and the father 
walked ahead as guide and helper. 
Thus began this remarkable outing. 
The first tent set up was on rising 
ground, where a rivulet flowing from 
a very clear and cold spring emptied 
into the lake. It was a large hospital 
tent with a fly extending far 
over the sides, a good _ board 
floor with two long steps in front like 
a piazza, the canvas opening at the 
back to admit the heat from a shel- 
tered stove on a cold or rainy day. 
Two or three tents raised their snowy 
peaks in a group near by, forming a 
lovely contrast with the deep green of 
the forest. The dining and cooking 
room was a board shanty, with open 
side toward the lake; and never was 
better food eaten, or more enjoyed 
than in this same shanty. No servants 
were needed, as the campers all took 
part in this labor of love. They were 


assisted, however, by the saucy little 
squirrels, who picked up the crumbs 
at their very feet. 

The menu was, of course, not mod- 
elled on that of Delmonico’s ; but who 
would have it in such a place? Vari- 
ety is the spice of life, and the appe- 
tite engendered by the mountain air 
demands simple food. But the veriest 
gourmand could have asked no bet- 
ter breakfast than was furnished by 
those delicate trout, only half an hour 
from the pure water of the lake, half 
a pound in weight and dotted with 
the most brilliant colors, which nei- 
ther ovennorfryingpancould change. 
These trout, baked in cream and 
served with the best of corn muffins 
and coffee, and discussed in the open 
air with one of Nature’s loveliest pic- 
tures in full view, might well elevate 
the prosaic business of eating into a 
fine art. Necessity is said to be the 
mother of invention, and an infinite 
variety of appetizing dishes was 
evoked by thought and skill from 
very limited material. 

A cow was soon declared to be a 
necessary adjunct to the menage, but 
then, “Who can milk her?” was the 
question. It was at length settled that 
the minister should perform that cer- 
emony, he being the only one of the 
party with sufficient knowledge in 
that line. Later on, when this first 
cow, Daisy, had three companions, 
Buttercup, Dandelion and Wild Rose, 
a butter-making establishment was 
set up, and one of the country lasses 
placed in charge. The ice-cold spring 
was hollowed out, and jars of milk 
and cream placed in its keeping. Then 
a roof was built over it, and water 
power from the descending stream 
was applied to the dasher of a churn. 
This was thought more humane and 
romantic than the usual custom of 
putting a dog or sheep on to a tread- 
mill. The babes of the family, how- 
ever, though they throve well on 
trout and buckwheat cakes, had no- 
tions of their own about eating, as 
well as about many other things, and 
as soon as the book with that title ap- 
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peared, fastened on themselves the 
sobriquet of “The Heavenly Twins.” 
Everything they could reach, from 
the surface of the ground up, was put 
into their little mouths — berries, 
leaves, stones, sticks, and even earth, 
indiscriminately. The woods seemed 
to infect them with wildness. Oneday 
the mother returned home and found 
aJl her bureau drawers locked. As she 
never used keys herself, she was at a 
loss to understand this novel state of 
affairs. Exclaiming in wonder, “What 
does this mean?” she was told by the 
helpless father that he had done it to 
protect her treasures from being 
eaten up or thrown away by the 
irrepressible twins. 

It was not long before their neigh- 
bors from the adjoining valleys and 
small farms, miles away, began to ap- 
pear on the scene; and the minister 
was asked to preach in the nearest 
schoolhouse, which was about four 
miles distant. The following Sunday 
they begged him to go to the next 
schoolhouse, eight miles away,—and 
then to the one twelve miles distant ; 
and thus began a series of services 
which continued as regularly during 
the whole seven years as if a $10,000 
salary were the reward. It would be 
impossible to tell the whole outcome 
of these gatherings ; but the effect, as 
time went on, became more and more 


apparent, even in external matters 
like dress, food and housekeeping. 


Young men and maidens, old men 
and children, babies, even, and whole 
families, came from far and near. It 
would be difficult for outsiders to un- 
derstand what a treat those Sunday 
meetings were to people soisolated by 
distance from railroad and town. It 
combined for them a picnic, a socia- 
ble, a theatre and religious teaching. 

The family buckboard was, of 
course, driven down into the valley 
every Sunday, and, while some rode, 
the others trudged through the woods 
on foot. At first the babes and their 
visitors wore shoes and _ stockings, 
after city fashion; but when they saw 
all the other children in the freedom 
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of bare feet, off came their own foot- 
gear, and it was seldom resumed 
thereafter. 

These Sunday services led, natu- 
rally,toa desire for better singing, and 
singing schools, taught by this minis- 
ter of versatile talents, -with organ 
and blackboard of his own, were the 
result. This, again, led to the fact 
that, though the public schools were 
in session for six months of the year, 
the so-called teaching had been of 
such a character that neither children 
nor young men could write or read 
writing, nor could they read a book 
aloud in a comfortable manner. 
Whereupon the minister’s wife rose 
up and proclaimed: “I cannot stand 
this state of affairs in this nineteenth 
century. I, myself, will apply for the 
post of public school teacher in our 
district for the next three months’ 
term, and see if I cannot then get my 
business notes read by any boy in the 
valley.” So the family divided, a part 
boarding in the farmhouse nearest to 
the school. This was in winter, and 
the four miles of separation were 
easily travelled, for the snow lay al- 
ways deep and solid, and after being 
well packed by the teams and sleds, 
the sleighing was something delight- 
ful. 

When Christmas came the school- 
house was the centre of attraction. It 
was decorated as never before, with 
evergreens of all kinds, and a Christ- 
mas tree loaded down with strange 
fruits from the city delighted all 
hearts, young and old. Shortly after 
came the closing examination day. 
and good letters to parents were read 
aloud by those who, three months be- 
fore, could not form a letter. One 
young man of twenty-five learned to 
write a good round hand in two 
weeks’ time, and came in with the rest 
on the letter question. City friends 
took much interest in this experi- 
ment, and sent writing tablets and 
pretty desks and boxes of varying 
construction, for rewards of merit. 
These are still treasured as most pre- 
cious, and can be seen in almost every 
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house in the valley. Lifelong friend- 
ships were formed between the pas- 
tor and his family and the people, and 
generosity and good feeling flour- 
ished. 

The good reads and the lighter 
work of winter encouraged visiting, 
and sufficient social life was enjoyed 
to keep the people from stagnating. 
Large wood sleds,drawn by oxen and 
loaded with the entire family, might 
often be seen going for an all day’s 
visit to some far-away neighbor; or a 
pair of horses and a box-sleigh filled 
with straw and children; for the visit- 
ors were always sure of a welcome. 
Hospitality flourished, as in all primi- 
tive settlements. The jar of buck- 
wheat batter was always ready for 
visitors, and they were served at all 
hours of the day with thick, white, 
fluffy griddle cakes and maple syrup, 
such as cityfolks knownothing about. 
The talk was friendly and pleasant, as 
there was little sickness to discuss or 
worries and jealousies and rivalries to 
bring forward. Kindly feeling pre- 
vailed. Yet these people lived in such 
houses that they often had to con- 
struct a spare room by a festoon of 
bedquilts, and you would have said 
they were to be pitied for their pov- 
erty. Not at all! “Happiness, like 
heaven, does not depend upon situa- 
tion,” nor on the abundance of things 
a man hath. 

But perhaps [ am talking too much 
of the indoors of the lakeside life; so 
I hasten to step out and bring for- 
ward the animals and show up our 
menagerie. First and foremost were 
the friendly squirrels. You should 
have seen the paterfamilias feed them 
with crumbs on his knee and shoul- 
der, and even on his head, for their 
and our entertainment. The twins, of 
course, delighted in all the living 
things about them. They were per- 
fectly fearless and, like Kipling’s 
Mowgli, were ready to associate on 
equal terms with any animal that 
would allow them to do so. A pair of 
tame chipmunks, with shaded stripes 
and bushy tails, served them at one 


time as bedfellows and playmates. 
The end of that intimacy was pathetic 
in the extreme; for the mother took 
one of the chipmunks to Brooklyn to 
exhibit its attractions, and city life 
proved too much for him, while his 
mate at home seemed to pine away 
from the separation. Frogs and toads 
served also as playthings until the 
summer aunt, who always occupied a 
tent, insisted that the deep bass tones 
of the bullfrogs in their nightly con- 
certs disturbed her, and offered a re- 
ward of five cents for every pair of 
legs large enough for a fricassee. So 
the pockets of the children were 
turned into rattle-boxes filled with 
nickels, the aunt enjoyed her pur- 
chased quiet, and the family its new 
French delicacy for the table. 

The hunters of the party were at 
first quite successful with the deer, 
and all enjoyed stealthy glimpses of 
one that came daily to drink at the 
lake. But to the ladies of the camp 
it always seemed a pity that so beau- 
tiful a creature should be hunted and 
slain for food, unnecessarily. Yet 
such are the contradictions of the hu- 
man mind that, when broiled venison 
did appear on the table, sentiment 
seemed to disappear, and the pretty 
deer were forgotten. 

The camp was not very far from the 
eastern branch of the Delaware, and 
many a keen search for the tracks of 
bear and deer, reported as being in 
the neighborhood, was conducted on 
principles of Indian reasoning, and 
brought Cooper’s “Deer Slayer” and 
other stories so strongly to mind that 
the books had to be brought out and 
réad aloud, as had also “The Lady of 
the Lake” and many another poem 
which gave expression to the ro- 
mance of this life. 

The bears, being real wild beasts 
and large and rare, made the deepest 
impression on the minds of these Out- 
ers. The Outers owned a dog named 
Carlo, which was of very unusual size 
and strength, and often carried the 
children on his back. One night, late 
in the fall, when the children and their 
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governess happened to be alone in 
the house, Carlo growled so savagely 
that they ran to the window, and 
there saw a big brown bear, clumsily 
walking around. Without a thought 
of fear, they at once opened the door, 
and Carlo rushed out and chased his 
furriness up into a distant tree, and 
continued barking for an hour or 
two, until his master came home. 
Foolishly, he ran to greet his master, 
and let the bear go free. Another fall, 
when blackberries were ripe and the 
family went on a picnic to gather 
them on a neighboring mountain, it 
was reported that Mr. Bruin, who is 
also a devoted lover of blackberries, 
had been seen only half a mile from 
the spot. But they only kept a little 
nearer together than usual, and in 
sight of Carlo, and were on guard, 
lest in picking berries they might pick 
the eyes of Mr. Bear. He had the 
misfortune to get caught in a trap 
that very night, and the next day the 
family were invited to feast on the 
most delicious meat they had ever 
tasted, even the twins asking for a 
second helping. A bear hunter in the 
neighborhood became a favorite vis- 
itor, and recounted tales more inter- 
esting than any you can read. One 
bear he kept alive for months, and 
built a log house for him; but after he 
had broken bounds once or twice, he 
was deemed an unsafe neighbor. 

When the snow first came, the rab- 
bit tracks upon it made hunting the 
rabbits so easy that going after them 
was like going to market in the city. 
They furnished many a savory stew, 
roast and pie, in their season. The 
foxes, also, made themselves known 
by their tracks on the snow. One 
was caught in his youth and brought 
home for a pet, where his bright eyes, 
alert ears and sharp nose made him 
most attractive; but nature at length 
grew stronger in him than education, 
and away he went to his native 
woods. 

Every one has heard of the porcu- 
pine of hot countries, and doubtless 
owns one of his quills in the shape of a 


penholder. One night his northern 
cousin visited this house in the woods, 
and tried to get in at the back door. 
The noise he made with his sharp 
teeth and claws was like the sawing 
of a carpenter. When his summons 
was answered, he could not be found; 
and so he became a nightly mystery, 
until a watch was set, and poor Carlo, 
in his eagerness to help, thrust his 
nose into the quills of the hedgehog. 
It took time and skill to get them 
out, as they are barbed like a fish- 
hook. 

In the fall and early winter the table 
was bountifully supplied with meats 
new as well as old. A new kind was 
the woodchuck, which was pro- 
nounced as good as pork. Flocks of 
wild ducks and pigeons, on their way 
to the South, flew over the lake and 
aroused a great commotion, while a 
large flock of domesticated ducks fur- 
nished a novel sight to visitors, as 
they would all rise on the wing and 
fly together over the lake at any time 
when called by the three little girls, 
and land at their feet with the great- 
est confidence. Roast goose could al- 
ways be relied upon for festal days, 
for geese were domesticated in the 
valley, and had furnished every log 
house for years withthe best of feather 
beds, which the winters and open 
houses rendered most acceptable. But 
I think the pretty mottled partridges 
were sought with the greatest eager- 
ness, both as furnishing the most 
highly prized delicacy for the table, 
and because it was so exciting to 
come upon a bevy of them unexpect- 
edly and to hear the queer whirring 
sound as they rose from their covert 
and showed the plump forms of the 
modest beauties. 

The fishing, too, was always best in 
the fall. Through the summer every 
possible contrivance was used to lure 
the trout from their cool homes in the 
depths of the lake. One method was 
to place on the lake a perfect fleet of 
toy boats, with bright little flags to 
mark their positions. These had 
baited hooks and anchors fastened to 
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them, and were examined twice a day. 
Sometimesthey yielded a scant break- 
fast, and sometimes none at all. The 
neighboring lakes then came to the 
rescue, with catfish and pike and 
perch, and the streams near by with 
an inferior kind of trout, larger, vet 
of imperfect flavorand color. Apretty 
sight it was when the first cool au- 
tumn sunsets came, and the shining 
trout were leaping up out of the water 
in every direction, as much as to say, 
“Catch me if you can.” Then the lady 
of the house blossomed out as a 
proud provider. laking her rod, fly 
and boat, and a companion to hold 
the boat still in certain places, she se- 
cured in twenty minutes, without 
money and without price, enough of 
the welcome shiners to furnish the 
favorite breakfast 
of her family. 

No season in the 
mountains was 
without its peculiar 
pleasures. At the 
first suggestion of 
spring, though the 
snow lay two feet 
deep, the maple 
trees were selected, 
the auger holes 
were bored, the 
spiles putin,and the 
pails put under to 
catch the sap. Then 
the fireplace was 
built for boiling 
the sap, the wood 
was laid, the plans 
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brought out, and the path from tree 
to tree trampled down and made as 
smooth as possible for collecting the 
sap. Then came the delights of sugar 
making, from the first boiling of the 
clear liquid to the clarifying of the 
thick syrup and the “sugaring off” 
into cakes. These cakes were largeor 
small, smooth, or moulded into any 
conceivable shape. By night and by 
day the work went on in pleasant 
weather. Poor was the family which 
did not succeed in securing enough 
sweets for the year. 

Many a pleasant memory these 
three children stored up. One spring, 
when the sugar camp was half a mile 
from the house and the twins were 
about six years old, they were al- 
lowed to go alone to the camp, where 
their father and mother were at work, 
but were warned not to step off the 
road to the right or left. One of them 
“forgot,” and, walking off the well 
beaten track, sank down to her knees 
in the soft snow; and, try as she 
might, she could not lift her little feet 
out of their prison—her efforts only 
sinking her deeper in the snow. Most 
children of that age would have been 
frightened and cried; but no traces of 
fear ever appeared in these mountain- 
bred little folks. The other babe sim- 
ply went on to the sugar-making hut 
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as fast as her feet could carry her, to 
tell “papa,” though you may be sure 
that that papa turned somewhat pale 
and rushed to the rescue on the wings 
of love. Faster vet he flew when he 
came into sight of the little face smil- 
ing at him over the snow. Faith in 
papa had kept her safe from all harm, 
and the snow shovel soon released 
her, to be carried the rest of the way 
in his arms. 

After the sugar making came the 
disappearance of the snow and the 
search for wild flowers,of which more 
than seventy-two different kinds grew 
near the house. Loveliest mosses 
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were gathered by large hands as well 
as little ones, and placed in every dish 
that could be spared from the table 
or contrived from boxes. On this 
foundation the blue-eyed hepaticas 
and forget-me-nots were arranged; 
also the delicate pinkand whiteanem 
one and the deeply blushing spring 
beauty, while the scarlet fruit and 
white blossoms of the partridge berr) 
and the well known berries the 
wintergreen plant, on their pretty 
stems, might be seen in every corner 
where a wide-mouthed bottle could 
be hung. In fact, Christmas and 
Easter seemed to last the-whole vear 
round in this mountain cabin; for, as 
summer came on and the wild flowers 
lessened in number, the family in- 
duced many of the city florists’ pets 
to come and blossom for them in the 
wilderness. These found the _ leaf 
mould and virgin soil much to their 
liking; and beds of pansies, petumnias 
and phlox reached a size and beauty 
seldom seen in ordinary life. One year 
the pansy bed was near the road gate, 
and seemed to smile a welcome to all 
visitors. It was usually the centre of 
a group of children and grown-up 
folk, lying or sitting around it on the 
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grass and talking with or about the 
pretty little faces. 

Nor was the kitchen garden neg- 
lected by these dwellers in the upper 
regions. Their friend, E. P. Roe, of 
sainted memory among the lovers of 
“small fruits’ as well as sweet stories, 
sent them a most welcome gift of more 
than three hundred plants of his best 
strawberries. These were placed on 
a hillside sloping toward the south, 
with the other fruits and vegetables. 
But first the ground had to be pre- 
pared in the most laborious way. The 
trees were cut down and turned into 


firewood; and as they could not af- 
ford to wait for the stumps and roots 
to decay, each one had to be treated 
with pickaxe and shovel to the neces- 
sary depth, and then sawed or cut off 
and drawn away by horses or oxen. 
Then the plough and the harrow were 
put to work to finish the job. 

The lovers of strawberries were not 
dependent upon these alone, however, 
for almost daily the small wild ones, 
of truer and higher flavor and odor, 
were brought up from the valley. 
They began to come as if in answer 
to a telephone call; for the caterer-in- 
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chief was just saying on one of the 
company days, “We have all we want 
for the dinner except fruit,’ when, lo! 
as she turned her eyes to the window 
she saw a little procession of three 
middle-aged women coming up the 
winding road, each with a pipe in her 
mouth, and the first with a big milk 
pan on her head full of the lovely ber- 
ries, all nicely hulled. 

Next came the wild raspberry sea- 
son, with its canning and jellying; 
and it may be said of this fruit, also, 
that what it gains in size by cultiva- 
tion it loses in characteristic flavor, 





so that to taste these berries in their 
perfection they must be eaten, like 
the trout, in their native homes. 

‘The honey hunts of summer must. 
in justice to the busy bees, be also 
mentioned. A little brown bee, rest- 
ing on some flower, would be selected 
as guide,and his motions watched and 
followed as quietly as possible. Some- 
times he would seem to delight in baf- 
fling his pursuers by doubling on his 
track or flying out of sight and reach ; 
but usually a skilled hunter was re- 
warded for hours of patience by trac- 
ing him to his nest in some high tree. 
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This had to be cut down, and the bees 
driven away, before the man could 
take possession. 

The clearing of some larger por- 
tions of land for the farm was done in 
the fall, and differently from that for 
the garden, and was so interesting as 
to draw the whole family daily to the 
spot. Two men with sharp axes would 
attack one of the im- 
mense trees, from op- 
posite sides, about 
three feet from the 
ground. This was not 
done in any haphazard 
way, but blow _ fol- 
lowed blow in the 
same place, until the 
axes almost met in the 
middle of the tree; 
then one last effort by 
a true adept in the 
art would lay the 
mighty monarch low 
in the exact place de- 
sired. The sound of 
his fall is like no other 
sound, and was_al- 
ways echoed and re- A MAN OF 





echoed bythe surrounding hills. Then 
his limbs were torn from him one 
after another and piled up in lengths 
to burn. The squirrels were much 
disturbed by these performances, for 
often their surprising winter stores of 
beechnuts were discovered and trans- 
ferred to the keeping of the children. 

It was one of the evening enter- 
tainments on a frosty 
night to set fire to a 
dozen or so of these 
mighty piles, thrusting 
poles into them to 
make the sparks fly 
upward, and_ watch- 
ing the reflections on 
the surrounding trees. 
You can imagine that 
warmth and light were 
had in abundance on 
those occasions, and 
that many a time the 
thought was ex- 
pressed: “Oh, that we 
could send all this 
wood to comfort 
the poor families 
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much; it seems such a waste of 
good material to burn it just to get 
rid of it!” 

The dear old trees, beautiful as 
they were, not only in summer with 
refreshing shade and color and whis- 
perings, but in winter with the soft 
gray tracery of branches against the 
sky, furnished a more wonderful sight 
in early autumn. For a week or two 
after the first frost came, these moun- 
tain dwellers were enveloped in a 
glory and beauty unknown elsewhere 
and which would reward any one for 


The lake 


hundreds of miles of travel. 
was surrounded by an amphitheatre 
of tree-covered hills, and these, from 
the very edge of the lake to their 
summits, were one mass of richest 


color. Their varying shades were so 
faithfully mirrored by the smooth 
waters of the lake that you could not 
tell the reflection from the tree itself, 
so that beneath, around and above 
them there were form and color and 
glory indescribable. These days were 
softly lived, one hardly knowing 


whether one were in heaven or on 
earth. 

In winter the trees at rare intervals 
gave you a glimpse of fairyland. A 
storm of sleet at night, with Jack 
Frost on hand to clothe each tree and 
shrub and little twig with an icy coat 
of mail, and then a brilliant sun to 
turn the whole into an amazing, glit- 
tering spectacle, were the require- 
ments for this show. The first time 
this sight met the astonished gaze of 
the twins, they ran from one window 
to another, clapping their hands and 





loudly exclaiming. Every icy point 
was a rainbow; Aladdin’s lamp was 
as nothing to that magic morning. 
You would think there had been a 
shower of diamonds, and that millions 
of them had come down to earth. A 
sleigh ride followed the joy of the 
morning, and at every touch the over- 
hanging boughs sent down handfuls 
of crystals upon the laughing chil- 
dren. 

The Christmas of that year was 
memorable for the number of boxes 
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that were sent by city friends. Speci- 
mens of all the toys on Twenty-third 
Street were unpacked in the family 
sitting room, and the contrast be- 
tween their city elegance and the old- 
fashioned yawning cavern of a fire- 
place, with its rough backlogs and 
foresticks, requiring the strength of 
two men to bring in and arrange, was 
amusing. The winter evenings were, 
of course, generally spent in this 
room, where the blazing fire made 
other light almost unnecessary, and 
music and reading, games and danc- 
ing, filled the time. Yet sleighing and 
sledding parties were common, and 
the outdoor life continued even in the 
coldest weather. Fires were built at 
the edge of the lake on dark nights to 
light and warm the skaters, and the 
ice first formed was so clear that the 
little ones drew up their feet on the 
sled, seeing nothing between them 
and the water. 

3ut the camp fire was the attrac- 
tion on every night in the vear when 
it was possible to sit out of doors; and 
many times when this seemed impos- 
sible on account of pouring rain, it 
was built up and encircled by water- 
proofs and, perhaps, umbrellas. 

The bright star Vega seemed al- 
ways to have a twinkling eye upon 
the spot, and, therefore, Camp Vega 
became its name. One of the pictures 
given shows an enduring style of sofa 
for evening use, which was originated 
and made by a lady camper. Chairs 
were constructed in a similar fashion, 
with barrel staves interwoven with 
rope. If one wanted to be luxurious, 
one threw a red blanket over one’s 
wooden chair, and was then ready to 
sit still and beentertained. First would 
come the sound of a distant owl; the 
“Tu-whoo” would be repeated by the 
best imitator at the fire; and then an- 
other and another of the wise-looking 
birds would be heard, until the men 
and the birds were hardly distinguish- 
able. When an owl came near enough 
they all made a rush to catch him, 
though they were seldom successful. 

They had many a so-called echo 


.cially the bugle. 
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evening ; for the hills aeross the lake 
at that point sent back whatever 
sound was given them in an ethereal, 
spiritual sort of fashion that was more 
fascinating, and might have won for 
them a reputation equal to Echo 
Lake, in the White Mountains. Much 
skill was shown in putting questions 
in a form that would bring a desired 
answer. One was, “Do I hate her or 
love her?” Back came, “Love her,” 
with earnestness enough to convince 
the most sceptical. Sometimes it 
seemed as if every supposed being in 
heathen mythology must be stalking 
forth, so varied were the ghostly 
sounds. Squibs, laughter, scoldings, 
angry words, were all sent forth and 
returned with perfect exactness. 
The sweetest echoes were of course 
produced by musical instruments, and 
these were always on hand, espe- 
The order was 
issued in Tennyson’s words: 


“Blow. bugle, blow! set the wild echoes 
flying.” 


One year a hollow tree some 
twenty-five feet high was discovered 
with a few openings and thin places 
for windows. This was carefully pre- 
served until the night before the de- 
parture of some summer friends, 
when it was placed on the camp fire 
with much ceremony. The flames 
rushed and roared through it and out 
at the top in fine style, and dancers 
circling round it with roundelay 
songs made that evening one long to 
be remembered. Those who occu- 
pied the seats round the fire can re- 
call some sentimental and many ludi- 
crous occurrences. 

3ut the time came when the babes 
in the wood and all their lakeside 
friends must leave their beloved re- 
treat and transfer themselves back to 
the city. The kindly influences of the 
long outing had made the little ones 
all that children should be. If it had 
not the same benign effect upon their 
elders, it was not the fault of the out- 
ing. 
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By Mary A. Lathbury. 


Beneath the singing pines I lie, 
Safe anchored on the awful rocks, 
And dream, between the sea and sky, 
Of maids with wind-blown locks. 
They tower in virgin majesty ; 
They spread their white arms to the skies; 
They hold a harp above the sea, 
Through which all heaven sighs. 
Their long hair, lifted to the gods, 
Must nerve, perhaps, a Punic bow, 
But through its vibrant strings the floods 
Of prayer and passion flow. 
I hear it—hear it in a dream,— 
The battle chant, the votive prayer, 
The twang of bow-strings, and the scream 
Of arrows in the air! 
I hear the songs of centuries, 
The sirens on the rocks I hear, 
The rhythmic sobbing of the seas, 
The captives’ cry of fear. 
The lark’s song, winged with gladness, floats 
To heaven's gate, and disappears; 
But these low, heart-alluring notes 
Forever tell of tears,— 
Forever for the heart-strings feel 
With soft wind-fingers, and at last, 
Like longing, homeless souls, they steal 
Back to the shadowy past. 
O great Wind Spirit from the sea! 
The masque is done; the white mists move 
Across the pines, but leave with me 
The old magician— Love. 
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WREN’S' FINEST 


HEN Charlotte 
\W and Anne 

Bronté found 
themselves unexpectedly 
in London one Sunday, 
their first thought was to 
devote the morning of 
that day to hearing Dr. 
George Croly preach. 
Forgotten to-day in the 
stress of newer reputa- 
tions of an equally fleet- 
ing kind, that clerical 
poet and romancer was 
a prominent figure in the 
literary firmament of 
fifty years ago; and his 
fame had made so deep 
an impression in the 
solitary parsonage at 
Haworth that it was nat- 
ural for the two sisters 
to desire to gaze upon 
his features and h-ar his 
voice. So, from the 
quaint old Chapte Cof- 
fee House in Paternoster 
Row, they wended their 
way to St. Stephen’s, 
Walbrook, wholly _ in- 
different to the attrac- 
tions of the huge cathedral of St. 
Paul’s, under the very shadow of 
which they had fixed their temporary 
home. 

But a disappointment was in store 
for the Bronté sisters; Dr. Croly was 
absent from his pulpit that day. It is 
probable, however, that the two 
novelists were somewhat compen- 
sated for their disappointment by the 
beauty of the building in which they 
found themselves; and if they had 
felt any regret that they had not 
visited St. Paul’s instead, they might, 
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PARISH CHURCH. 
By H.C. Shelley. 


had they known it, have 
taken comfort from the 
fact that they were wor- 
shipping in a_ temple 
which was Sir Christo- 
pher Wren’s first study 
for his famous master- 
piece. 

Walbrook, a narrow 
thoroughfare leading 
from the Mansion House 
to Canon Street, perpet- 
uates the fact that this 
street was. in the early 
days of London, the 
channel of a small stream 
of that name, which en- 
tered the city through 
the wall between Bishop- 
gate and Moorgate, 
flowed down this lane, 
and emptied itself into 
the Thames at Dowgate. 
So long ago.as 1135 a 
church was built in this 
street to the honor of St. 
Stephen, but that struc- 
ture was situated on the 
west side of Walbrook. 
Three hundred years 
later a mayor of London 
purchased the site on which the pres- 
ent building stands, and by 1439 a 
new church was erected to take the 
place of that which had been demol- 
ished on the opposite side of the 
street. Restored during the reign of 
the first Charles at a cost of over 
£500, this fifteenth century structure 
was one of the eighty-five churches 
destroyed by the fire of London—a 
holocaust which spared only a dozen 
out of the ninety-seven Christian 
temples situated within the city walls. 

On the charred ruins of the Great 
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Fire of 1666 Sir Christopher Wren 
laid the foundations of the solid struc- 
ture of his fame. Never in the history 
of the world has an architect had such 
an opportunity of making posterity 
his debtor; and it is not Wren’s fault 
that the London of to-day requires 
such constant demolition and recon- 
struction to make it better fitted to 
discharge the functions of the most 
important city of the modern world. 
His plans for the entire rebuilding of 
the devastated city embraced wide 
streets, magnificent quays along the 
banks of the river, and numerous 
other well considered improvements. 
Few of his recommendations, how- 
ever, were adopted and consequently 
the nineteenth century has to grapple 
with work which might have been 
done more effectually in the seven- 


most capable builders. A year after 
the fire, an act of Parliament was 
actually passed for the purpose of in- 
viting artificers to London to rebuild 
the city. Again, in view of the many 
churches requiring to be rebuilt at the 
same time, the monetary question 
must have assumed an unusual impor- 
tance. For two or three churches 
there might have been ample funds 
forthcoming; half a hundred must 
have been a 
distressing 
tax upon 
even the 
most gener- 
ous benevo- 
lence. This 
is @ tact, 
then, which 
has to be 
considered 

















Prevented 
from being 
the architect 
of London 
city, Wren 
fell heir to 
the almost 
equal dis- 
tinction of 
being the 
architect of 
London 
churches. In 
addition to 
St. Paul's 
Cathedral, 
about fifty 
churches in 
the city area 
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owe their 

form to his — 
fertile brain. ; 
In estimat- ST. STEPHEN S, 
ing this enormous bulk of work 


at its proper value several easily 
forgotten circumstances need to be 
taken into account. The builder in 
those times was, to a far greater ex- 
tent than now, the interpreter of the 
architect; and the vast amount of 
work which the Great Fire caused 
speedily drained the market of the 






in judging 
the struc- 
tures which 
Wren raised, 
for it cannot 


but have 
handicapped 
him very 


seriously in 
many ways. 
More than 
that, let it 
ever be re- 
membered 
to the glory 
of the great 
architect 
that the la- 
bOTi Oo & s 
work he dis- 
charged in 
rebuilding 
the churches 
carried out for 
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of London was 
the paltry remuneration of £100 
a year. Some of the church author- 
ities, however, had the grace to rec- 
ognize that their debt to the architect 
was not discharged by their propor- 
tionate share of that meagre salary; 
and it is pleasant to find the following 
entry in the vestry book of St. 
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TRANSVERSE 
Stephen’s, Walbrook: “Ordered that 
a present of twenty guineas be made 
to the lady of Sir Christopher Wren, 
as a testimony of the regard the 
parish has for the great care and skill 
that Sir Christopher Wren showed in 
the rebuilding of our church.” 
It was in October, 1672, six years 
after the Great Fire, that the founda- 


OF 
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tion stone of the present church was 
laid; and when it had been brought 
to completion, in 1679, the total sum 
of £7,652 had been expended. The 
bulk of that sum was raised by public 
subscription; but the Grocers’ Com- 
pany defrayed the cost of the substan- 
tial wainscoting, which was removed 
in 1888. Even in the seventeenth 
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century, St. Stephen's, Walbrook, was 
evidently regarded as one of the most 
important churches in the city, for 
the foundation stone was laid in the 
presence of the Lord Mayor, several 
members of the Grocers’ Company, 
the survevor-general and other per- 
sons of distinction. 

3efore remarking on the peculiar 
features of the church, justice de- 
mands that brief mention be made of 
its builder. Thomas Strong was the 
son of a Hertfordshire mason named 
Valentine Strong, whose memory is 


enshrined in this curious epitaph: 

“Here’s one that was an able workman 
long, 

Who divers houses built, both fair and 
strong; 

Though Strong he was, a stronger came 
than he, 

And robb'd him of his life and fame, we 
see: 

Moving an old house a‘new one for to 
rear, 

Death met him by the way, and laid him 
here.” 


Thomas Strong was one of the 
builders who were attracted to Lon- 
don by the act of Parliament men- 
tioned above. He took a great many 
workmen with him, and that he had 
no reason for regretting the step may 
be inferred from the fact that he laid 
the first stone in the foundation of 
St. Paul’s Cathedral in his capacity 
as a contractor for the rebuilding of 
that structure. As St. Stephen’s was 
begun three years before St. Paul’s, 
it may well be that the mason as well 
as’ the architect derived not a little 
advantage from working out in the 
smaller building some of the ideas 
which are repeated in the larger struc- 
ture. Not, however, that there is any- 
thing experimental about the work 
which Thomas Strong put into St. 
Stephen’s Church; on the contrary, 
that building has all the appearance 
of having been the final effort of a 
ripe experience, and is no discredit to 
the son of that Hertfordshire ma- 
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son who built his houses “fair and 
strong.” 

All competent critics agree in prais- 
ing the architectural beauties of St. 
Stephen’s Church. Canova was 
greatly impressed by the building, and 
is credited with the declaration that 
he would gladly pay another visit to 
England to see again St. Paul's, 
Somerset House, and St. Stephen’s. 
“It is not only said,” affirms one au- 
thority, “to be Sir Christopher's 
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masterpiece, but that Italy cannot 
produce a modern edifice equal to this 
in taste, proportion and beauty.” 
One reservation, however, has to 
be made ; the beauties of St. Stephen’s 
must be sought within rather than 
without. In truth, the exterior gives 
no clew to the riches within. Of all 
Wren’s numerous London churches, 
this is decidedly the least attractive 
when viewed from without. Handi- 
capped by the exigencies of a very 
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narrow thoroughfare, the great archi- 
tect wisely resolved to lavish all his 
skill upon the interior of the building ; 
and the present surroundings of the 
church justify his resolve. It is 
closely crowded in on all sides by 
business premises, and there is abso- 
lutely no standpoint from which 
one could admire its exterior 
beauties, if it had any. 

As to the charm of the interior of 
St. Stephen's, let Mr. J. Elmes, the 
biographer of the architect, speak: 
“The beauty of the interior of this 
church arises from its lightness and 
elegance. Qn entering trom the 
street, by about a dozen or more ot 
steps, through a vestibule of dubi- 
ous obscurity, on opening the 
handsome folding wainscot doors, 
a halo of dazzling light flashes at 
once upon the eye, and a lovely 
band of Corinthian columns, of 
beauteous proportions, appear in 
magic mazes before you. The 
expansive cupola 
and supporting 
arches expand 
their airy shapes 
like gossamer; 
and the _ sweetly 
proportioned em- 
bellished archi- 
trave cornice, of 
original lightness 
and _ application, 
completes the 
charm. On a sec- 
ond look, the 
columns slide into 
complete order, 
like a band of 
young and_ ele- 
gant dancers at 
the close of a 
quadrille. Then 
the pedestals con- 


cealed by the 
elaborate pew- 
ings, which = are 


sculptured into 
the form of a 
solid stylobate, 
opening up _ the 
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nave, under the cupola to the 
great recess which contains the 
altar, and West’s fine historical pic- 
ture of the stoning of St. Stephen, lift 
up the entire column to the level of 
the eye; their brown and brawny 
solids supporting the delicate white 
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forms of the entire order. ... He who 
doubts the excellencies of Wren as an 
architect of the first order should 
deeply study this jewel of the art— 
find fault if he can; but first qualify 
himself by trying to surpass it.” 
‘Something of the old charm of the 
church disappeared with the removal, 
in 1888, of much of the wainscoting 
and all the ancient pews; but it may 
be questioned whether Sir Chris- 
topher contemplated fixed seats of 
any kind in the building. Certainly 
most of the old prints of the interior 


show it devoid of any seating accom- 
modation; and if those prints distort 
the perspective of the building some- 
what, they at the same time do fuller 
justice to the conception of the archi- 
tect than any view obstructed by 
pews. As will be seen by the picture 
which shows the view of the church 
obtained from the pulpit. the old 
heavy pews have been replaced by 
seats of a more open character, and 
these impede far less than their pred- 
ecessors the harmonious beauty of 
Wren’s design. No matter, then, 
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from what standpoint the interior is 
studied, one cannot fail to be struck 
by that “lightness and elegance” upon 
which Elmes laid so much stress. 

St. Stephen’s is particularly rich in 
exquisite carving, the bulk of which is 
the work of “that incomparable 
young man Gibbon,’ whom John 
Evelyn unearthed at Deptford in such 
a tragic manner. Grinling Gibbon 
did not gain much from Evelyn’s in- 
troduction of him _ to 
Charles II, but he profited 
largely from being brought 
to Wren’s notice by the fa- 
mous diarist. Hence the 
plethora of his work in 
Wren’s churches — work 
which is seen at its best in 
St. Stephen’s. The pulpit, 
the font cover and the 
organ case were . all 
wrought by Gibbon’s deft 
hand, and these carvings 
have all the merits and 
fewest of the defects of his 
best productions. Apart 
from these carvings, St. 
Stephen’s has few added 
beauties to boast of. The 
mural monuments are not 
particularly striking, and 
the stained glass window to 
Dr. Croly is not an over- 
whelming success. But, 
on the whole, no one will 
regret the absence of ex- 
traneous attractions in St. 
Stephen’s, Walbrook; it is 
glory enough for any 
building to be sealed as the 
master effort of Sir Chris- 
topher Wren. 


ST. STEPHEN’S, WALBROOK. 


From “Inigo Jones and Wren,” by W. J. 
Loftie. 


St. Stephen’s had the good or ill 
fortune to belong to the Grocers’ 
Company. The consequence is both 
that the authorities were able to in- 
cur a little extra expense in the orig- 
inal design, and also that ever since, 


with every changing caprice of archi- 
tectural taste, they have done their 
best to obliterate Wren’s handiwork. 
The church is very well known; and 
visitors are fortunate who saw it be- 
fore the last alteration. ... The 
part of the curious passage from 
Elmes [already quoted] relating to 
the pewings should be specially 
noted. The arrangement of the 
dark oak wainscoting produced a 





THE PULPIT. 


most interesting scenic _ effect. 
When you entered from below, 
the church seemed to rise above 
you. All its architectural fea- 
tures began to show, so to speak, 
above the level of the tall sombre 
pews. The size, and especially the 
height of the church were so en- 
hanced that it was impossible to be- 
lieve that it was only 87 feet 10 
inches by 64 feet 10 inches, with 63 
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feet to the top of the highest part of 
the dome. Fergusson, who was no 
enthusiastic admirer of Wren, says 
that here he produced “the most 
pleasing interior of any Renaissance 
church which has yet been erected.” 
Further on he repeats: “There is a 
cheerfulness, an elegance, and appro- 
priateness about the interior which 
pleases every one.” The leading idea 
of the architect was to place “a cir- 
cular dome on anoctagonal base, sup- 
ported by eight pillars,” and Mr. Fer- 
gusson considered this was an “early 
and long a favorite mode of roofing 
in the East, and the consequent va- 
riety obtained by making the diverg- 
ing aisles respectively in the ratio 
of 7 to 10, infinitely more pleasing 
than the Gothic plan of doubling 
them, unless the height was doubled 
at the same time.” What Fergusson 
meant by “the East,” I do not know. 
There was nothing to compare to 
St. Stephen’s in India, Syria, or 
Egypt before the time of Wren, 


whose design, in any case, must be 
accounted wholly original. 

This church has always labored 
under the same disadvantage as St. 
Paul’s. The authorities concerned 
with it have always had too much 
money. I have not heard that St. 
Stephen’s has been scheduled for de- 
struction by the committee; but after 
the ‘restoration,’ we may regard its 
ruin with comparative equanimity. 
The great scenic charm of the inte- 
rior has been carefully and_ elab- 
orately removed. It no longer bursts 
upon the view as we ascend from 
what Elmes calls “the vestibule of du- 


bious obscurity.” The interior has 
been gutted. The paneling which 


had such a magic effect has been re- 
moved. The floor has been laid down 
with coarse mosaic. The pedestals 
of the pillars are exposed, with a dis- 
astrous result; and in the centre a 
few yellow oak seats, fresh from 
Tottenham Court Road, have been 
placed, as if to accentuate the small- 
ness of the congregation. We all 
admire courage, and perhaps some 
readers would like to know the name 
of the gentleman who ventured so 
boldly to improve upon Wren’s 
masterpiece. It is Peebles, and he is 
understood to be a very accom- 
plished architect. 

Mr. Wheatley says that Wren was 
averse to the use of these panelings, 
and that they were forced upon him 
by the Grocers’ Company; and Miss 
Phillimore speaks of “the disfiguring 
pews” which she desired to see re- 
moved. Neither of these writers ap- 
parently understood that even if they 
were forced upon Wren, which I 
must take leave to doubt, he used 
them in such a way as to make them 
an integral part of the design. Tin- 
kering of all kinds has gone on for 
many years, and the “restoration” of 
Mr. Peebles was only the final step in 
a long series of such ruinous opera- 
tions. Among the first was a fright- 
ful vandalism, the insertion of mock- 
medizval stained glass in the win- 
dows. But the treatment of this little 
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gem of architecture is not a subject 
pleasant enough to be dwelt on here. 
It has always been very difficult to 
obtain access to the interior on a 
week day; and the visitor need not 
now go to the trouble which in 
Canova’s time and later was neces- 
sary before the key could be found. 
It has often been remarked by 
architectural writers that St. Ste- 
phen’s would form an admirable 
model for a modern church. Several 
attempts in this direction have re- 
sulted in failure. The reason is eas- 
ily found. If an imitator either en- 
larged or diminished St. Stephen’s, 
the proportions would be lost. A St. 
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Stephen’s double the size would have 
a wholly different effect. It is so 
small that the imitators have gen- 
erally tried to build something 
larger; but there would be great dif- 
ficulty in making the needful calcula- 
tion. It cannot be done by rule of 
thumb. It may be worth while here 
to mention that some admirable 
drawings of St. Stephen’s, by Mr. 
Edmund 'H. Sedding, were engraved 
in the Builder on January 3, 1885, 
having gained the Royal Academy 
medal in 1884. The drawings were 
made before the church was “re- 
stored.” [One of these drawings is 
reproduced with the present article. | 
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FROM ONE BLIND. 
By Cale Young Rice. 


CANNOT say thy cheek is like the rose, 
| Thy hair like wreathen sunbeams, and thy eyes 
Like stars dropped from the diadem of God. 
My barren gaze can never know what throes 
Such births of beauty waken, tho’ I rise 
Each day a-tremble with the ruthless hope 
That light will pierce my useless lids—then grope 
Till night, blind as the worm within his clod. 


Yet unto me thou art not less divine. 
I touch thy cheek and know the mystery hid 


Within the twilight breeze. 


I smooth thy hair 


And understand how slipping hours may twine 
Themselves into eternity. Yea, rid 

Of all but love, I kiss thine eyes and seem 

To see all beauty God himself may dream. 

Why then should I o’ermuch for earth-sight care? 
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N the Fourth of July, 1854, the 
city of Newburyport gave a 
great reception to her sonsand 
daughters who were resident abroad. 
It was a famous festival, with return- 
ing sons and daughters, reminis- 
cences and rhetoric and toasts ga- 
lore; and among the toasts was the 
following: “The City of Boston—as 
we look around this day, we involun- 
tarily ask, what would she have been 
without Newburyport?” How many 
sons the historic old town had in Bos- 
ton half a century ago we do not 
know. However it may be with sons 
and daughters, we think that Boston 
has never in a single day sent down to 
Newburyport so many people inter- 
ested in her history as will go there 
on the Old South Pilgrimage, on Sat- 
urday, June 23. For Newburyport 
has been chosen by the Old South 
Historical Society as the goal of its 
historical pilgrimage this year. The 
pilgrimage is prospective as we write; 
it will be retrospective as our words 
are read. 

It is the fifth annual pilgrimage to 
which the young people of this enthu- 
siastic society invite their friends. 
We have carefully noticed these pil- 
grimages year by year in these pages, 
because they are of interest to a wider 
circle than that of the young people 
of Boston... Young students of his- 
tory in a hundred places, to whom 
our pages go, share in these Old 
South pilgrimages in imagination; 
and we have all these in view in writ- 
ing. The first Old South pilgrimage, 
in the summer of 1896, was to old 
Rutland, Massachusetts, the “cradle 
of Ohio”; the pilgrimage in 1897 was 
to the homes and haunts of Whit- 
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tier by the Merrimac; that of 18098, 
to the King Philip country, Mount 
Hope, on Narragansett Bay; and last 
year’s pilgrimage was to Plymouth. 
Many hundred pilgrims, young and 
old—for fathers and mothers and 
teachers go,—have joined in these 
annual excursions; and many hun- 
dred will go from Boston to old New- 
buryport on the June Saturday, to 
which the Old South young people 
look forward as one of their red- 
letter days. 

‘“‘There are three 
Holmes in 
a line’ with 


towns,” says Dr. 
“Elsie Venner,” ‘lying in 

each other, as vou go 
‘down east,’ each of them with a Port in its 
name, and each of them having a peculiar 
interest, which gives it individuality, in ad- 
dition to the Oriental character they have 
in common. I need not tell you that these 
towns are Newburyport, Portsmouth and 
Portland. The Oriental character they 
have in common exists in their large, 
square, palatial mansions, with sunny gar- 
dens round them. The two first have seen 
better days. ... Each of them is of that 
intermediate size between a village and a 
city which any place has outgrown when 
the presence of a well-dressed stranger 
walking up and down the main street 
ceases to be a matter of public curiosity 
and private speculation, as frequently hap- 
pens, during the busier months of the year, 
in considerable commercial centres like 
Salem. They both have grand old recol- 
lections to fall back upon,—times when 
they looked forward to commercial great- 
ness, and when the portly gentlemen in 
cocked hats, who built their now decaying 
wharves and sent out their ships all over 
the world, dreamed that their fast growing 
port was to be the Tyre or the Carthage of 
the rich British colony. Great houses, like 
that once lived in by Lord Timothy Dex- 
ter, in Newburyport, remain as evidence of 
the fortunes amassed in these places of old. 
... It is not with any thought of pity or 
depreciation that we speak of them as in a 
certain sense decayed towns; they did not 
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fulfil their early promise of expansion, but 
they remain incomparably the most interest- 
ing places of their size in any of the three 
northernmost New England states.” 


The beginning of that one of the 
three Ports with which our Old South 
pilgrims are concerned dates back 
almost as far as the beginning of 
Boston. In the ship Mary and John, 
which sailed from the Thames to 
Massachusetts in 1634, came Rev. 
Thomas Parker, Rev. James Noyes 
and a large company of their friends. 
Most of them went to Agawam, now 
Ipswich, where they remained until 
the spring of 1635, when they re- 
moved together to a place on the 
river called by the Indians Quasca- 
cunquen and now called Parker 
River. On May 6, 1635, the House 
of Deputies passed the following 
order: “Quascacunquen is allowed 
by the court to be a plantation . . 
and the name of said plantation shall 
be changed and shall hereafter be 
called Newberry.” It was at New- 
bury in England that Rev. Thomas 
Parker had preached before he came 
to Massachusetts; and the settlers 
thus honored their first pastor in 
naming their town. 

There were no roads through the 
forest. The settlers came by water 
from Ipswich, in open boats, through 
Plum Island Sound, and up the 
Parker River, landing on the north 
shore of the river in a little cove 
about one hundred rods below the 
present bridge. Nicholas Noyes, the 
brother of Rev. James Noyes, was 
the first person who leaped ashore. 
Here on the Sabbath, under a majes- 
tic oak, Mr. Parker preached his first 
sermon; and at the close of the ser- 
mon a church covenant was agreed 
upon. Mr. Parker was. chosen 
pastor; and James Noyes’ was 
chosen teacher. The two men were 
cousins. Cotton Mather, in the Mag- 
nalia, says of them: “They taught in 
one school (in England); came over 
in one ship; were pastor and teacher 
of one church; and Mr. Parker con- 
tinuing always in celibacy, they lived 
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in one house till death separated them 
for a time.” Their first residence in 
Newbury was at the Lower Green; 
but on the removal of the meeting- 
house, in 1646, to the Upper Green, 
Mr. Noyes built a house on what is 
now known as Parker Street, and 
lived there until his death in 1656. 
Mr. Parker continued to live in the 
house with the widow and her chil- 
dren until his own death, in 1677, in 
the eighty-second year of his age. 
For many generations the Noyes 
family continued to reside here, the 
last occupant, Mary Coffin Noyes, 
having died in 1895; and the house, 
the oldest in Newbury, still stands in 
good preservation. The two men 
who thus first ministered together 
to the Newbury church were both 
Oxford scholars and able theo- 
logians. The cathechism composed 
by Noyes for the use of the Newbury 
children is reprinted by Coffin in his 
history of Newbury. Parker early 
distinguished himself by writing two 
important Latin books, De Traduc- 
tione Peccatoris and Methodus Devinae 
Gratiae; and when old and blind. “the 
Homer of New England,” he had a 
memorable controversy with Presi- 
dent Chauncy. 


The first meeting-house stood 
on the Lower Green. Near it 
was the first graveyard. The 


earliest burials were not appropri- 
ately marked, and cannot now be 
identified. The oldest inscription 
that can be deciphered reads: “Here 
lves y® body of William Dole aged 
58 years died Janry y® 29th 1717-8.” 
This William Dole was the son of 
Richard Dole, who came to Newbury 
from Bristol, England, in 16309, 
and who was the ancestor of Rev. 
Charles F. Dole, to whom our young 
people owe so much for his books on 
good citizenship, of Nathan Haskell 
Dole, the poet and critic, and of Gov- 
ernor Dole of Hawaii. 

From Bristol also cameinthat same 
year John, Richard and Percival 
Lowell, the first of that great Lowell 
family which for more than two cen- 
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turies has played so distinguished a 
part in New England. Rev. John 
Lowell was the first pastor of the 
First Parish in Newburyport. His 
son was the eminent Judge John 
Lowell, who in the convention that 
framed the Constitution of Massa- 
chusetts in 1780 secured the adop- 
tion of the clause which abolished 
slavery in the State. Judge Lowell 
was the father of Francis Cabot 
Lowell, for whom the city of Lowell 
was named and who was the father of 
John Lowell who founded the Lowell 
Institute in Boston; he was also the 
father of Charles Lowell, the eminent 
minister of the West Church in Bos- 
ton and father of James Russell 
Lowell. The fine mansion which 
Judge Lowell built for himself on the 
High Street in Newburyport, and 
which he sold to Patrick Tracy for 
£10,000 in 1778, when he removed 
to Boston, still stands. Here in 1782 
Mr. John Tracy entertained the 
Marquis de Chastellux and other 
distinguished Frenchmen, M. de 
Montesquieu (a grandson of the au- 
thor of the “Spirit of the Laws”), the 
Baron de Talleyrand (not to be con- 
founded with the distinguished Tal- 
leyrand) and M. de Vandreuil,— 
whose impressions of Newburyport 
at that time may be found in the 
books. 

The Tracy family played a very im- 
portant part in Newburyport in the 
last century. Its head was Patrick 
Tracy, who came to New England 
from Ireland early in the eighteenth 
century and became a wealthy mer- 
chant and shipowner in Newbury- 
port. Just before Patrick Tracy 
bought the Lowell house for his 
son John, he built for his son Na- 
thaniel the fine mansion on State 
Street which, now transformed into 
the Public Library and housing ap- 
propriately the Old Newbury His- 
torical Society, has perhaps a greater 
wealth of historical associations than 
any other building in Newburyport. 
Nathaniel Tracy, after graduating 
from Harvard College and taking a 
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supplementary course at Yale, began 
business at Newburyport in 1772, in 
partnership with Jonathan Jackson, 
who that same year married his 
sister, Hannah Tracy, and built for 
himself the house on High Street 
afterwards famous as the home of the 
eccentric Lord Timothy Dexter. 
Nathaniel Tracy’s transactions were 
enormous, and his generosity was un- 
stinted. During the Revolutionary 
War he contributed over $160,000 
from his own private resources for 
the support of the government. He 
fitted out a great fleet of privateers, 
the first of which sailed from New- 
buryport in August, 1775. He was 
the principal owner of 24 cruising 
ships, carrying 340 guns, and nav- 
igated by 2,800 men. They captured 
120 vessels, which, with their car- 
goes, were sold for nearly $4,000,- 
000; and with these prizes 2,225 
men were taken prisoners of war. 
During the same period, Mr. Tracy 
was the principal owner of 110 mer- 
chant vessels, valued with their 
cargoes at nearly three million dol- 
lars. He owned several houses, in 
addition to the mansion on State 
Street. Among them was the old 
Craigie House in Cambridge, for- 
merly Washington’s headquarters 
and afterwards the home of Long- 


fellow, and the famous old stone 
house in Newbury known as the 
Pierce House. This house, built 


about 1670, before King Philip’s 
War, long occupied by ancestors of 
President Pierce, is one of the revered 
places in Newbury. “The great 
porch of this old house,” writes 
Harriet Prescott Spofford (in a de- 
lightful article about Newburyport, in 
Harper’s Magazine for July, 1875), “is 
said to be the most beautiful archi- 
tectural specimen in this part of the 
country, although it doubtless owes 
part of its beauty to the mellow and 
varied coloring which two hundred 
years have given it.” To the old 
stone house the Old South young 
folks will doubtless pilgrimage. Here 
Nathaniel Tracy, broken-hearted and 
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discouraged, his fortune lost, spent 
the last ten years of his life, and here 
he died in 1796. It is with the man- 
sion on State Street, however, where 
he lived so magnificently, that we 
chiefly associate him. Thomas Jef- 
ferson was his intimate friend and 
was his guest here for some time in 
1784, sailing with him from Boston 
for England in Mr. Tracy’s ship 
Ceres. It was in this house, then in 
the hands of Hon. Jonathan Jackson, 
that Washington was lodged during 
his visit to Newburyport in 1789; and 
the same apartments were occupied 
by Lafayette during his visit in 1824. 
Nathaniel Tracy’s portrait hangs in 
the old building ; and there too hang 
photographic copies of the old por- 
trait of Patrick Tracy and of the por- 
traits by Copley of Jonathan Jack- 
son and his wife, now owned by the 
Jackson family in Boston. 
* 
x *” 

“Ould Newbury” embraced within 
its limits the present towns ef New- 
bury, Newburyport and West New- 
bury. It was one of the largest 
towns in the colony. The area of the 
township was nearly 30,000 acres. 
The extreme length of the town from 
the mouth of the Merrimac to the 
farthermost western boundary was 
nearly thirteen miles, and the width 
at the broadest part was six miles. 
The first settlement, as we have 
noticed, was at the Lower Green, on 
Parker River; but the maritime vil- 
lage which in a few years sprang up 
at the mouth of the Merrimac rapidly 
outstripped the farming settlement. 
It was not, however, until 1764, just 
before the Stamp Act, that Newbury- 
port received a separate organiza- 
tion. West Newbury became an in- 
dependent town in 18109. 

The annals of old Newbury during 
its first century are like the annals of 
a hundred old New England towns. 
They are chiefly church annals; but 
Indian alarms, militia, mills, farms, 
fishing, taverns, ‘taxation, shipbuild- 
ing, Quakers, Baptists and witches 


play their part. The church in New- 
buryport seems to have been the 
most democratic in the whole colony, 
its members, while most respectful to 
their ministers, most jealous of any 
assumption of official authority. 
Lechford in Boston in 1642 wrote: 
“Of late some churches are of opinion 
that any may be admitted to church 
fellowship that are not extremely ig- 
norant and scandalous, but this they 
are not very forward to practise 
except at Newbury.” This was the 
way the democracy looked to out- 
siders. It is edifying to read of its 
struggles in detail in Coffin’s history. 

In 1637 the town sent its contin- 
gent to the war against the Pequots 
—the little army pausing on its march 
to discuss whether it was living under 
a covenant of grace or a covenant of 
works. This was only two years after 
the founding of the town. Year by 
year the records give us glimpses of 
all sorts into the Newbury life—its 
nobilities and severities and triviali- 
ties. In 1639 Anthony Somerby was 
granted four acres of upland “for his 
encouragement to keepe schoole for 
one yeare.” In 1653 the town “voted 
to pay £24 yearly to maintain a free 
school to be held at the meeting- 
house, the master to teach all chil- 
dren sent to him so soon as they have 
their letters and begin to read.” 
“Tristram Coffyn’s wife Dionis was 
presented for selling beer,” at Cof- 
fyn’s ordinary in Newbury, “for three- 
pence a quart.” Having proved, 
“upon the testimony of Samuel 
Moores, that she put six bushels of 
malt into the hogshead, she was dis- 
charged.” It was a question of giv- 
ing strong enough beer for the 
money; the law fixed the price at 
two-pence a quart, four bushels of 
malt to the hogshead. This was in 
1653, six years after Tristram 
Coffyn came to Newburyport from 
Haverhill, where and at  Salis- 
bury he had lived since 1642, 
when, with his wife, mother, two sis- 
ters and five children, he came to 
Massachusetts from Devonshire. 
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His Newburyport home was opposite 
Carr’s Island, by the ferry. “He 
was a royalist and was, so far as 
I can ascertain,” writes his descend- 
ant, Joshua Coffin, the Newburyport 
antiquarian, to whose history we owe 
so much, “the only one of the early 
settlers of Newbury who came to 
America in consequence of the suc- 
cess of Oliver Cromwell.” In 1659 
he went to Nantucket, where he pur- 
chased for himself and his associates 
many thousand acres of land, becom- 
ing the head of the great Nantucket 
Coffin family. His son, Tristram, 
was perhaps the builder of the fa- 
mous old Coffin house at Newbury- 
port, which dates from the middle of 
the seventeenth century and which 
has belonged to the Coffin family, 
generation after generation, ever 
since. Perhaps the house was built 
by this Tristram’s wife’s first husband, 
and thus Tristram got his wife and 
the good house together. The Old 
Newbury Historical Society is at this 
time considering the making of this 
venerable house its headquarters. 
The first Newbury centennial was 
celebrated in its front yard, in 
1735; and in the old homestead, 
where he was born, in 1792, and 
where, in 1864, he died, Joshua Cof- 
fin prepared his history of Newbury. 
One of the large elms on the place 
was planted by his father on the day 
when he was born. In his early life 
he taught school in Haverhill and 
elsewhere, and one of his pupils was 
Whittier, whose well known lines, 
“To My Old Schoolmaster,” are ad- 
dressed to him. The last words too 
of Whittier’s letter written for the 
celebration of the two hundred and 
fiftieth anniversary of the settlement 
of Newbury, in 1885, were these: 
“Let me, in closing, pay something 
of the debt I have owed from bov- 
hood, by expressing a sentiment in 
which I trust every son of the ancient 
town will unite: Joshua Coffin, his- 
torian of Newbury, teacher, scholar 
and antiquarian, and one of the earli- 
est advocates of slave emancipation: 


May his memory be kept green, to 
use the words of Judge Sewall, ‘so 
long as Plum Island keeps its post 
and a sturgeon leaps in Merrimac 
River.’” The old South pilgrims 
will look on no house more venerable 
than the old Coffin house; and they 
will remember that Charles Carleton 
Coffin, who gave so many Old South 
lectures and wrote so many books 
for young Americans, was a descend- 
ant of old Tristram, whose wife, 
Dionis, sold good beer for three- 
pence a quart. 

One and another were fined for 
entertaining Quakers. Aquila Chase 
and his wife are presented and ad- 
monished for picking peas on the 
Sabbath day—the justice who ad- 
monished them not divining that 
their descendant far on, Salmon P. 
Chase, would be chief justice of the 
United States. “Nicholas Noyes’s 
wife, Hugh March’s wife and William 
Chandler’s wife were each presented 
for wearing a silk hood and scarfe,” 
but were discharged on proof that 
their husbands were worth £200 
each. Elizabeth Morse, the alleged 
“witch,” was condemned to death by 
the Court of Assistants at Boston for 
her sinful behavior, “instigated by 
the Divil,” but was saved by the firm- 
ness of Governor Bradstreet. Here 
is an entry that gives a glimpse into 
the church life: “October 18, 1700: 
voted that a pew be built for the min- 
ister’s wife by the pulpit stairs [in the 
new meeting-house], that Colonel 
Daniel Pierce shall have the first 
choice for a pew, and Major Thomas 
Noyes shall have the next choice, and 
that Colonel Daniel Pierce esquire 
and Tristram Coffin esquire be im- 
powered to procure a bell of 400 
pounds’ weight.” In 1714 Rev. 
John Tufts published a tune-book, 
which was sold for sixpence. It was 
the first publication of the kind in 
New England, containing twenty- 
eight tunes. This at a time when four 
or five tunes—York, Hackney, St. 
Mary, Windsor and Martyrs—were 
the only tunes known in most places, 
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was certainly an 
prise. 

Before the Revolution Newbury- 
port had become a great shipbuilding 
centre; in 1772, ninety vessels were 
built here. But the Revolution and 
the drain of men for the Essex regi- 
ments checked the prosperity of the 
place. Newburyport became a sepa- 
rate town just in the exciting Stamp 
Act times; and the Newburyport 
town meetings in the ten years before 
Lexington were almost as energetic 
as those in Boston. Newburyport 
made a bonfire of her British tea be- 
fore Boston pitched hers into the har- 
bor. The rector of St. Paul’s Church, 
Rev. Edward Bass, afterwards first 
Episcopal bishop of Massachusetts, 
was occasionally hooted in the streets 
as a Tory. Rev. Jonathan Parsons, 
in the Old South Church, closed one 
of his sermons in the spring of 1775 
with an appeal to such of his hearers 
as were ready to enlist to step out into 
the broad aisle. Ezra Lunt was the 
first to come forward; and before the 
meeting broke up there had been 
raised within the church the first vol- 
unteer company organized for service 
in the Continental army, which after- 
wards under Captain Lunt rendered 
good service at Bunker Hill. It was 
at Newburyport that the expedition 
for the capture of Quebec, under Ben- 
edict Arnold, in 1775, embarked on 
board ten transports, and set sail from 
the Merrimac for the Kennebec. The 
troops were quartered in the town for 
several days, and the officers, Arnold, 
Aaron Burr, Morgan, Dearborn and 
others, entertained by leading citi- 
zens. On Sunday the troops, with 
flags and drums, marched to the Old 
South Church to hear their chaplain 
preach. Of Newburyport’s sufferings 
during the Revolution some idea 
may be gained from the fact that 
twenty-two vessels, carrying a thou- 
sand men, which left the town during 
those vears, were never afterwards 
heard from, some perishing in storms 
and some in combat. The city’s trade 
and commerce had hardly revived 
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after the Revolution when the em- 
bargo in 1807 and the great fire of 
1811 struck their crushing blows. 

We have spoken of Washington’s 
visit to the town in 1789. He was es- 
corted by cavalry from Ipswich. 
When he reached the dividing line 
between Newbury and Newburyport, 
a halt was made and an ode of wel- 
come sung by a large chorus. In the 
town an address prepared by John 
Quincy Adams, then a student in the 
office of Theophilus Parsons, was de- 
livered, to which Washington re- 
plied; and there were fireworks, a re- 
ception and great festivities. We 
have a description of the town 
at about this time, by President 
Dwight of Yale College, who visited 
it in 1706. 


“The town,” he wrote, “is built on a de- 
clivity of unrivalled beauty. The slope is 
easy and elegant; the soil rich; the streets, 
except one near the water, clean and sweet; 
and the verdure, wherever it is visible, ex- 
quisite. The streets are either parallel or 
right-angled to the river, the southern 
shore of which bends here towards the 
southeast. ... There are few towns of 
equal beauty in this country. The houses, 
taken collectively, make a better appear- 
ance than those of any other town in New 
England. Many of them are particularly 
handsome. Their appendages also are un- 
usually neat. Indeed, an air of wealth, 
taste and elegance is spread over this beau- 
tiful spot. with a cheerfulness and _bril- 
liancy to which I know no rival.” 


We get another interesting glimpse 
of the old town half a century farther 
on in Colonel Higginson’s “Cheer- 
ful Yesterdays.” Higginson, a young 
radical of twenty-four, became the 
minister of the First Religious Soci- 
ety at Newburyport in 1847, and 
preached there for two years, quickly 
becoming active in the temperance 
agitation, the peace movement, the 
woman’s rights movement, social re- 
form and antislavery. He writes in 
his reminiscences: 


“The parish, which at first welcomed me, 
counted among its strongest supporters a 
group of retired sea-captains who had 
traded with Charleston and New Orleans, 
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and more than one of whom had found 
himself obliged, after sailing from a south- 
ern port, to put back in order to eject some 
runaway slave from his lower hold. All 
their prejudices ran in one direction, and 
their view of the case differed from that of 
Boston society only as a rope’s end differs 
from a rapier. One of them, perhaps the 
quietest, was the very Francis Todd who 
had caused the imprisonment of Garrison 
at Baltimore. It happened, besides, that 
the one political hero and favorite son 9f 
Newburyport, Caleb Cushing—for of Gar- 
rison himself they only felt ashamed—was 
at that moment fighting slavery’s battles in 
the Mexican war. It now seems to me 
strange that, under all these circumstances, 
I held my place for two years and a half. 
Of course it cannot be claimed that I 
showed unvarying tact; indeed, I can now 
see that it was quite otherwise; but it was 
a case where tact counted for little; in fact, 
I think my sea-captains did not wholly 
dislike my plainness of speech, though they 
felt bound to discipline it; and moreover, 
the whole younger community was on my 
side. It did not help the matter that I let 
myself be nominated for Congress by the 
new ‘Free Soil’ party in 1848, and 
stumped the district, though in a hopeless 
minority. The nomination was Whittier’s 
doing, partly to prevent that party from 
nominating him. ... Having been, of 
course, defeated for Congress, as I had 
simply stood in a gap, I lived in Newbury- 
port for more than two years longer, after 
giving up my parish. This time was spent 
in writing for newspapers, teaching private 
classes in different studies, serving on the 
school committee and organizing public 
evening schools, then a great novelty. 
The place was, and is, a manufacturing 
town, and I had a large and _ intelligent 
class of factory girls, mostly American, 
who came to my house for reading and 
study once a week. In this work I en- 
listed a set of young maidens of unusual 
ability, several of whom were afterward 
well known to the world: Harriet Prescott, 
afterwards Mrs. Spofford; Louisa Stone, 
afterward Mrs. Hopkins (well known for 
her educational writings); Jane Andrews 
(author of ‘The Seven Little Sisters,’ a 
book which has been translated into 
Chinese and Japanese); her sister Caroline. 
afterward Mrs. Rufus Leighton (author of 
‘Life at Puset Sound’), and others not 
their inferiors, though their names were 
not to be found in print. I have never en- 
countered elsewhere so noteworthy 
group of young women, and all that period 
of work is a delightful reminiscence. My 
youthful coadjutors had been trained in a 
remarkably good school, the Putnam Free 
School, kept by William H. Wells, a cele- 
brated teacher; and I had his hearty co- 
operation, and also that of Professor 
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Alpheus Crosby, one of the best scholars 
in New England, and then resident in 
Newburyport. With his aid I established a 
series of prizes for the best prose and 
poetry written by the young people of the 
town; and the first evidence given of the 
unusual talents of Harriet Prescott Spof- 
ford. was in a very daring and original es- 
say on ‘Hamlet.’ written at sixteen, and 
gaining the first prize. I had also to do 
with the courses of lectures and concerts, 
and superintended the annual Floral Pro- 
cessions which were then a pretty teature 
of the Fourth of July in Essex County. On 
the whole, perhaps, I was as acceptable a 
citizen of the town as could be reasonably 
expected of one who had preached himself 
out of his pulpit.” 


This was the Newburyport which 
Mary ‘Hemenway, the founder of the 
Old South work, used to visit as a 
girl. She was Mary Tileston then. 
Her mother’s family had Newbury- 
port roots; and her father, Thomas 
Tileston, was from  Haverhill—a 
Merrimac River man. In her youth 
she spent one happy winter in New- 
buryport; and to the last she had a 
warm affection for the old town. 

The first history of Newburyport 
was a little book by Caleb Cushing, 
“The History and Present State of 
the Town of Newburyport,” pub- 
lished by its youthful author in 1826. 
In 1845 came “The History of New- 
bury, Newburyport and West New- 
bury,” by Joshua Coffin, to which we 
have referred; and in 1854 “The His- 
tory of Newburyport,” by Mrs. E. Vale 
Smith. “Ould Newbury,” the charm- 
ing volume of historical and _ bio- 
graphical sketches, by John J. Currier, 
with its hundred and more pictures 
of all the interesting Newburyport 
places and persons, appeared in 1896. 
-We have mentioned the article by 
Mrs. Spofford in Harper's Magazine 
for July, 1875; and a fine illustrated 
article upon the historic old town by 
Ethel Parton was published in the 
New EncGianp MaGazInE for Oc- 
tober, 1891. The Old South pilgrims 
therefore will have no lack of good 
reading about Newburyport. 

The Old South young people 
would be fortunate if they could se- 
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cure the author of “Ould Newbury” 
as one of their speakers at the little 
celebration after their luncheon on 
the June Saturday. Interesting in- 
deed would be the talk in which he 
could indulge. He could tell of the 
graves of the famous fathers and 
mothers in the First Parish burying- 
ground in Newbury, in the Old ‘Hill 
burying-ground, the New Hill bury- 
ing-ground and Oak Hill. He could 
recite a score of curious old epitaphs, 
like this upon Daniel Noves at New- 
bury: 


“As you are, so was I. 
God did call and I did dy. 
Now children all, 
Whose name is Noyes, 
Make Jesus Christ 
Your only choice.” 


One descendant of one of the New- 
buryport children named Noyes is 
Mrs. William Dean Howells. As Mr. 
and Mrs. Howells are spending the 
summer at Annisquam, just across 
the bay from Newburyport, they 
should certainly be invited to join in 
the pilgrimage. The antiquarian 
could tell of poor Rebecca Raw- 
son, whose romantic tale Whittier 
has preserved for us in ‘Margaret 
Smith’s Journal,” who, betrayed by 
an adventurer pretending to be the 
nephew of Lord Chief Justice Hale, 
was swallowed up at last, in 1692, by 
an earthquake, in Jamaica—a fate 
more tragical than that of Agnes Sur- 
riage, with her Lisben earthquake. 
He could tell of the sundry earth- 
quakes which seem forever to have 
been shaking Newburyport itself in 
those early days. He could tell how 
in 1695 a party of Indians fell upon 
the home of Francis Brown on Tur- 
key Hill, tomahawked a girl standing 
at the front door, and took nine 
women and children away captive. 
He could tell of the house, now stand- 
ing, at Turkey Hill, built in 1748 by 
Colonel Moses Little, who led four 
companies to Bunker Hill, and who 
was Officer of the day when Washing- 
ton took command of the army at 


Cambridge. ‘He could tell how 
Colonel Moses Titcomb served under 
Pepperell at the siege of Louisburg 
in 1745; and how Nathaniel Knapp 
brought home from the second siege 
of Louisburg in 1759 the great cast- 
iron bomb-shell which now stands on 
the stone post at the street corner 
where he once lived. He could tell 
of the great congregation which 
thronged the old meeting-house in 
Market Square in 1755 to give Colonel 
Titcomb and his men its blessing as 
they marched for Crown Point; and 
of Mr. Lowell’s sermon from the text, 
‘Moses, my servant, is dead,” when, 
a few months later, the gallant 
Colonel’s body was brought home. 
He could tell of the great feast be- 
side the meeting-house, with the 
broiled ox, when Quebec was cap- 
tured. He could tell of Captain 
Davenport and his Newburyport 
company on the Plains of Abraham 
when General Wolfe was killed; and 
of the old Wolfe Tavern, which 
Davenport built just afterwards, with 
the portrait of Wolfe swinging as a 
sign from a lofty pole,—which tavern 
in the Stamp Act days became the 
great centre of sedition, a veritable 
Green Dragon Tavern for Newbury- 
port. He could tell how Benjamin 
Franklin visited the town in 1754, and 
studied the effects of the lightning 
which struck the steeple of the old 
meeting-house. He could tell how 
Paul Revere cast the great bell which 
until just now hung in the belfry of 
St. Paul’s. He could tell of the old 
farmhouse at Indian Hill, which Ben 
Perley Poore, who loved it so well, 
made a veritable historical museum. 
He could tell the history of the great 
elm on Parker Street, about which 
Hannah Gould wrote her loving 
verses. He could tell of the Wheel- 
wrights,—Abraham, the artilleryman 
and privateersman of the Revolu- 
tion, one of the last who wore in 
Newburyport knee-breeches and long 
stockings ; and the energetic William, 
who founded steamship lines and 
built railroads in South America, and 
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whose generous bequest now pays 
the expenses of Newburyport boys at 
the Institute of Technology. He 
could tell of Lord Timothy Dexter, 
who rated himself “the first in the 
East, the first in the West, and the 
greatest philosopher in the known 
world,” of his book, “Pickle for the 
Knowing Ones,” and his grotesque 
home, with its wooden statues, on 
High Street. He could tell of Tris- 
tram Dalton, one of the first two 
senators elected to Congress from 
Massachusetts,—of his mansion house 
still standing on State Street, and his 
farm on Pipe Stave Hill. “I do not 
recollect any establishment in our 
country,” wrote Samuel Breck, who 
visited him there in 1787, “that con- 
tained generally so many objects 
fitted to promote rational happiness. 
From the piazza or front part of his 
country house, the farms were so nu- 
merous and the villages so thickly 
planted that eighteen steeples were 
in view.” <A _ visiting Frenchman 
wrote: “He has fine apples, grapes 
and pears; but he complains that 
children steal them, an offence readily 
pardoned in a free country.” Mr. 
Breck observes rightly that “he was 
unluckily elected” to the Senate. 
“Home, that dear home where so 
much felicity had been enjoyed, was 
forsaken—temporarily, as they first 
supposed, but everlastingly, as it 
turned out.” It is a melancholy 
story,—Eben F. Stone, the Newbury- 
port scholar, has told it best,—ending 
at last with the grave in St. Paul’s 
churchyard. 

Pipe Stave Hill lingered pleasantly 
through life in the memory of Presi- 
dent Felton of Harvard, the great 
Greek scholar, who was a Newbury- 
port boy, and who at the Newbury- 
port celebration in 1854 said: “The 
old training field, where an ancestor 
of mine distinguished himself as 
sergeant in a militia company, was to 
me another Campus Martius; the 
beautiful Merrimac flowed, in my im- 
agination, like the broad and bound- 
less ‘Hellespont of Homer; and Pipe 
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Stave Hill rose like 
Olympus to the sky.” 

General Greely, who is now at the 
head of the Weather Bureau, and is 
therefore depended upon to give the 
Old South pilgrims a rare June day, 
is a native of Newburyport; and on 
his return voyage, after his terrible 
Arctic sojourn, his ship first neared 
the coast off the mouth of the Mer- 
rimac, giving him for his first sight of 
his own country the outlines of his 
boyhood hills. 

Many indeed have been the famous 
lives which in one way or another 
have touched Newburyport. The 
Old South pilgrims will think chiefly 
of old Samuel Sewall, George White- 
field, Theophilus Parsons, Caleb 
Cushing, William Lloyd Garrison, 
Whittier, James Parton and Harriet 
Prescott Spofford. Mrs. Spofford 
still lives at the lovely home on Deer 
Island in the Merrimac, to which the 
old chain bridge, the first American 
suspension bridge, leads. Whittier’s 
loving sonnet to her husband, “R. S. 
S. at Deer Island on the Merrimac,” 
will be remembered. James Parton’s 
home was on High Street, and his 
grave is at Oak Hill. For nearly 
twenty years Partonlivedin Newbury- 
port; and the Old South young peo- 
ple will be glad to be reminded, at this 
centennial of Jefferson’s election, that 
his first work in Newburyport was his 
Life of Jefferson, which still remains 
the best popular life. 

On High Street too stands the old 
home of Caleb Cushing. Cushing 
was born in Salisbury in 1800, but the 
family removed to Newburyport in 
1802, and there, with the interrup- 
tions brought by his public life, he 
lived until his death in 1879. ‘His 
public life was indeed varied and dra- 
matic. He represented Newburyport 
in the legislature, and he was her first 
mayor. He was four terms repre- 
sentative in Congress, was minister 
to China and minister to Spain. He 
organized and was the colonel of the 
only regiment that went from Massa- 
chusetts to the Mexican War. He 
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was a justice of the Supreme Judicial 
Court of Massachusetts, attorney gen- 
eral of the United States, and one of 
the American counsel before the 
Geneva tribunal. He was nominated 
by President Grant to be chief justice 
of the Supreme Court of the United 
States, but for political reasons was 
not confirmed. 

As famous a lawyer as Caleb Cush- 
ing in his day was Theophilus Par- 
sons; and his Newburyport house, 
dating from 1789, and therefore of 
just the same age as our national gov- 
ernment, also still stands in good 
preservation. No one did more than 
he to secure the adoption of the na- 
tional constitution by Massachusetts. 
There studied in his Newburyport law 
office, among others, Rufus King, 
Robert Treat Paine, son of the signer 
of the Declaration of Independence, 
and John Quincy Adams. A satirical 
poem written by Adams at Newbury- 
port created some _ consternation 
among the young ladies there, whom 
under fictitious names it described. 
In 1806 Theophilus Parsons became 
chief justice of the Supreme Court of 
Massachusetts. 'His thoughts upon 
his deathbed were of his judicial 
duties ; and his last words were, “Gen- 
tlemen of the jury, the case is closed 
and in your hands.” 

Henry Sewall, of Coventry, Eng- 
land, sent his son Henry to New Eng- 
land in 1634, and shortly after came 
himself. They were among the first 
settlers of Newbury. In 1646 the son 
married Jane Dummer of Newbury, 
and soon after went to England. 
Samuel Sewall, their eldest son, was 
born there in 1652. He came to 
Newbury with his mother in 1661— 
his father had returned before—and 
during his boyhood pursued his 
studies under the direction of the 
Rev. Thomas Parker, who resided in 
the Noyes house, just across the way 
from his own home. He graduated 
from ‘Harvard College in 1671; and 
four or five vears later was married 
by Governor Bradstreet to Hannah 
Hull, the daughter of John Hull, the 





master of the mint and coiner of the 
famous pine tree shillings. His life 
was chiefly lived in Boston, and his 
dust lies in the old Granary burying- 
ground. ‘He was one of the judges 
of the special court for the trial of the 
“witches”—for whose condemnation 
he did public penance in the Old 
South Church; and in 1718 he be- 
came chief justice of the province. 
His famous Diary is a unique reflec- 
tion of the period. It shows in many 
places how lovingly he remembered 
Newburyport. He once expressed 
the opinion that the millennium would 
begin somewhere in the vicinity of 
Oldtown meeting-house. The Diary 
gives us the tender address which he 
delivered at the grave of his mother. 
The inscription on the stone that 
marks the grave of his father and 
mother in the old Newbury burying- 
ground was undoubtedly written by 
him. Pathos and humor jostle each 
other in Samuel Sewall’s Diary; and 
the pilgrims will laugh at the follow- 
ing letter written to Rev. Timothy 
Woodbridge of Hartford in 1721, a 
vear after the death of the great 
judge’s second wife,—which takes us 
back to his Newbury school days: 


“T remember when I was going from 
school at Newbury, I have sometimes met 
your Sisters, Martha and Mary, at the end 
of Mrs. Noyes’s Lane, coming from 
Schoole at Chandler’s Lane, in their Hang- 
ing Sleeves: and have had the pleasure of 
Speaking with them: and I could find in 
my heart to speak with Mrs. Martha again, 
now I myself am reduc’d to my Hanging 
Sleeves. ... To cherish me in my ad- 
vanced years (I was born March 28, 1652) 
Methinks I could venture to lay my Weary 
head in her Lap, if it might be brought to 
pass upon Honest Conditions. You know 
your Sister’s Age, and Disposition, and 
Circumstances, better than I doe. I should 


be glad of your Advice in my Fluctuations. 
a. 


Hanging sleeves were over-sleeves 
worn by children; the old judge is 
joking about his second childhood. 
What answer came to this letter we 
do not know. Evidently the suit did 
not prosper; for Samuel Sewall the 
next year married the Widow Gibbs. 
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It is interesting to note in this con- 
nection that the judge’s sister, Annie 
Sewall, married William Longfellow, 
the first American ancestor of the 
great poet; for the Longfellow fam- 
ily, too, had its roots in Newbury, and 
“Brother Longfellow” comes often 
into Samuel Sewall’s Diary. 

In truth, we begin to think that al- 
most everybody has roots more or 
less deep in Newburyport. Edward 
Everett Hale, whom the Old South 
young people love and revere so 
deeply, and who is going with them 
on their pilgrimage, has roots there 
—his great-great-grandfather having 
been Samuel Hale of Newburyport. 
One Thomas Hale came to Newbury 
in 1637 or 1638. He had a son 
Thomas and a grandson Thomas. 
This third Thomas weighed five hun- 
dred pounds and had “a strong and 
sonorous voice that could be heard at 
a great distance.” ‘He was captain 
of the militia and justice of the peace, 
and “kept an ordinary and sold rum” ; 
but he was not the ancestor of Ed- 
ward Everett Hale. That ancestor 
came to Newburyport from Beverly; 
but his coming makes us think that 
the Beverly Hales and the Newbury- 
port family were related. Samuel 
Hale and Richard Hale were two of 
the hundred or more people who in 
1745 united to form the Presbyterian 
(Old South) Church, under Rev. 
Jonathan Parsons. 

On Sunday morning, September 
30, 1770, George Whitefield died in 
Newburyport, at the residence of 
Rev. Jonathan Parsons, on School 
Street. It was just thirty years from 
the day (September 30, 1740) when he 
first preached in Newburyport, in the 
old meeting-house in Market Square, 
where Rev. John Lowell was then 
ministering. ‘He preached there 
many times afterwards, always to 
great throngs. It is perhaps White- 
field’s death and burial in Newbury- 
port that have made the town most 
famous round the world. If the Old 
South young people are led by their 
pilgrimage to new studies of the life 
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and influence of this great man, they 
will receive at least one real inspira- 
tion. Perhaps no other man ever 
preached to such great multitudes or 
affected multitudes so deeply. His 
power touched England and America 
alike, and England and America alike 
mourned his loss. In London, be- 
fore thousands, John Wesley preached 
his funeral sermon; and our young 
students will read the poetical tributes 
of Charles Wesley and of Cowper. 
Seven times he visited America. 
Samuel Adams and his sister as chil- 
dren heard him preach on Boston 
Common; he died in the same year 
that Samuel Adams and the Boston 
town meeting gave the orders which 
sent the British regiments from their 


town to Castle William. “I would 
fain die preaching,” Whitefield 
once said; and _ practically he 
did. He arrived at Newbury- 
port, almost exhausted, late on 
Saturday, from Portsmouth and 


Exeter, where he had been preaching 
great sermons to great crowds. 
Neighbors and friends, eager to see 
him, thronged about the parsonage 
and, just as he had taken a candle and 
was retiring to his chamber, even 
pressed into the hall to hear him. 
He paused on the staircase, holding 
the candle above his head, and, al- 
though weak and ill, spoke on to 
them “until the candle burned away 
and went out in its socket.” The 
next morning he was dead. On 
Tuesday his funeral was held in the 
Old South Church, which had been 
founded as a result of his preaching; 
and in a vault beneath the pulpit he 
was laid to rest. The Bible that he 
used in the church is carefully pre- 
served and still used on special oc- 
casions. The house in which he died 
still stands, next to the house where 
Garrison was born; but it is now a 
tenement house and not the parson- 
age, and the broad hall where the 
people gathered and the staircase 
from which Whitefield gave his last 
message are gone. 

As great an influence as White- 
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field’s was to be exercised by the boy 
born under the shadow of the Old 
South Church in December, 1805. 
The young people will read anew of 
the poverty and struggles of young 
William Lloyd Garrison, of his faith- 
ful mother, of his brief days at the old 
Grammar School on the Mall, of how 
he earned his board by helping Dea- 
con Bartlett, of how he led the “South 
End” boys against the “North End- 
ers,’ and how he swam across the 
river to Great Rock. ‘He joined the 
choir of the Baptist church while yet 
a boy. The first psalm tune he ever 
learned was the 34th Psalm: 


“Through all the changing scenes of life, 
In trouble and in joy,” 


which our pilgrims should sing as part 
of their programme; and “Wicklow’”’ 
he first heard at the singing-school in 
Belleville (part of Newburyport), 
“where there were lots of boys and 
pretty girls.” To the end of his life 
he sang these tunes, with ‘“Corona- 
tion,” “Hebron,” “Ward,” ‘“Den- 
mark,” “Lenox” and “Majesty,” 
each Sunday morning. How by and 
by he got a chance to set type in the 
Herald office; began soon to write 
communications to the paper; and in 
1826 established a paper of his own, 
The Free Press, which he edited for a 
year, then leaving Newburyport for 
Boston,—these things the young folks 
know. He was a most skilful and 
accurate printer, and he celebrated 
the sixtieth anniversary of hisappren- 
ticeship, in 1878, by visiting New- 
buryport and once more setting type 
in the office of the Herald. He put 
three of his own sonnets into type 
with amazing rapidity and without a 
single error. It is in The Free Press 
that we have his first words on slav- 
ery. He commends a poem which 
denounces slavery ; and in an editorial 
on the approaching “Fourth of July,” 
with suggestions for the orators, he 
says: “There is one theme which 
should be dwelt upon, till our whole 
country is free from the curse—it is 
SLAVERY.” 


“Our Country, Our Whole Coun- 
try, and Nothing but Our Country” 
was the motto chosen for The Free 
Press. The motto of the Liberator, 
founded five years later, was “Our 
Country is the World—Our Country- 
men are Mankind.” That measured 
the young reformer’s advance. It 
was a Newburyport friend, Isaac 
Knapp, who was associated with Gar- 
rison in founding the Liberator. 
When the New England Antislavery 
Society was formed in 1832, three of 
the twelve who formed it were from 
Newburyport or Newbury. Whittier 
said that “the town must be regarded 
as the Alpha and Omega of antislav- 
ery agitation, beginning with its abo- 
lition deacon and ending with Garri- 
son.” Its abolition deacon was Ben- 
jamin Colman, who as early as 1780 
was in hot controversy on the sub- 
ject. It was gratifying to Garrison to 
know that John Lowell, author of the 
freedom clause in the Massachusetts 
Constitution, was born in Newbury- 
port; and he might have remembered 
that Samuel Sewall in 1710 published 
a tract against slavery, entitled “The 
Selling of Joseph.” “In 1716,” the 
old judge says in his Diary, “I es- 
sayed to prevent negroes and Indians 
being rated with horses and cattle, 
but could not succeed.” When the 
thick of the fight with slavery came, 
Garrison found church doors closed 
against him in Newburyport as well 
as elsewhere; and some of his sharp 
invectives are against his native place. 
Yet in the midst of his persecutions 
by friends and ioes alike, his love for 
his birthplace found expression in the 
following sonnet: 


‘Whether a persecuted child of thine 
Thou deign to own, my lovely native 
place! 
In characters that time can not efface, 
Thy worth is graved upon this heart of 
mine. 
Forsake me not in anger, nor repine 
That with this nation I am in disgrace: 
From ruthless bondage to redeem my 
race, 
And save my country, is my great design. 
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How much soe’er my conduct thou dost 
blame 
(For Hate 
ourse), 
My labors shall not sully thy fair fame; 
But they shall be to thee a fountain- 
source 
Of joyfulness hereafter—when my name 
Shall e’en from tyrants a high tribute 
force.” 


and Calumny belie my 


The tribute from Newburyport 
came on the 22d of February, 1865, 
when, after the passage of the thir- 
teenth amendment, forever abolish- 
ing slavery in the United States, Gar- 
rison, responding to the greeting and 
invitation of his old townsmen, de- 
livered an address to an audience 
which packed the City Hall to over- 
flowing and received him with great 
enthusiasm. It was for this occasion 
that Whittier wrote his noble Eman- 
cipation Hymn. 

The most important episode of Gar- 
rison’s editorial career in Newbury- 
port was his discovery of Whittier. 
One day he found under the door of 
his office a poem entitled “The Exile’s 
Departure,” signed “W.” Whittier’s 
sister had sent it without her brother’s 
knowledge. Great was the voung 
poet’s amazement when, working with 
his father by the roadside mending a 
stone wall, the Free Press containing 
his verses came into his hands. An- 
other poem followed; and then the 
young editor drove out to East 
Haverhill to find his new contributor. 
The story is well known; and this 
was the beginning of Whittier’s poet- 
ical career. 

Whittier’s own associations with 
Newburyport were intimate. ‘“AlI- 
though I can hardly call myself a son 
of the ancient town,” he wrote. “my 
grandmother, Sarah Greenleaf, of 
blessed memory, was its daugh- 
ter, and I may therefore claim to be 
its grandson. Its genial and learned 
historian, Joshua Coffin, was my first 
school-teacher, and all my life I have 
lived in sight of its green hills and in 
hearing of its Sabbath bells. . . . Its 
history and legends are familiarto me. 
I séem to have known all its old wor- 
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thies.” He recalls proudly how “more 
than two centuries ago, when Major 
Pike, just across the river, stood up 
and denounced in open town meeting 
the law against freedom of conscience 
and worship, and was in consequence 
fined and outlawed, some of New- 
bury’s best citizens stood bravely by 
him;” and how “the Quakers 
whipped at Hampton on the one hand 
and at Salem on the other, went back 
and forth unmolested in Newbury.” 
“Among the blessings which I would 
gratefully own,” he wrote, “‘is the fact 
that my lot has been cast in the beau- 
tiful valley of the Merrimac, within 
sight of Newbury steeples, Plum 
Island, and Crane Neck and Pipe 
Stave hills.” In the home of his 
cousin, Joseph Cartland, in Newbury- 
port, he spent many of his later days. 
A score of his poems touch Newbury- 
port; and it is he who has transfig- 
ured the old town. Thomas Macy, 
in his memorable race from _ the 
sheriff and the priest, in “The Ex- 
iles,” glided in his boat past Deer 
Island’s rocks and Newbury’s spire. 
In thinking of “The Swan Song of 
Parson Avery,” we remember that 
“Parson Avery sailed from Newbury, 
with his wife and children eight,” and 
that, after the wreck, ‘in the stricken 
church of Newbury the notes of 
prayer were read.”. “The Double- 
headed Snake of Newbury” is based 
on a tale which descends from Cotton 
Mather. In “Miriam” we have the 
beautiful picture of the view towards 
Newburyport and the ocean from 
Powow Hill, beside the poet’s Ames- 
bury home. “The Bay of Seven 
Islands” is associated pleasantly with 
Harriet Prescott Spofford and her 
home “among Deer Island’s imme- 
morial pines,” and tells of the trag- 
ical fate which befell the brave young 
skipper who sailed from the Merri- 
mac’s mouth and never again came 
back. The “Tent on the Beach” was 
pitched on Salisbury beach toward 
the Hampton meadows. “The 
Hampton river winds through these 
meadows, and the reader may, if he 
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choose, imagine my tent pitched near 
its mouth, where also was the scene 
of the ‘Wreck of Rivermouth.’ The 
green bluff to the northward is Great 
3oar’s ‘Head ; southward is the Merri- 
mac with Newburyport lifting its 
steeples above brown roofs and green 
trees on its banks.” The reader will 
remember that at the close of “The 
Tent on the Beach,” when the singer 
had sung “The harp at Nature’s ad- 
vent strung,” and the traveller had 
said: “Allah il Allah,” 


“He paused, and lo! far, faint and slow, 
The bells in Newbury’s steeples tolled 
The twelve dead hours.” 


The little poem entitled “Our State” 
was written for the dedication of a 
new schoolhouse in Newbury; and 
there could be no better hymn for the 
Old South pilgrims in their program 
than its last three verses. 

Nowhere else is the spirit of White- 
field, “whose memory hallows the an- 
cient town,” so impressively revealed 
as in “The Preacher,” greatest of the 
Newburyport poems, and one of the 
greatest of all of Whittier’s poems: 


“Under the church of Federal Street, 
Under the tread of its Sabbath feet, 
Walled about by its basement stones, 
Lie the marveilous preacher’s bones. 

No saintly honors to them are shown, 

No sign nor miracle have they known; 

But he who passes the ancient church 

Stops in the shade of its belfry-porch, 

And ponders the wonderful life of him 

Who lies at rest in that charnel dim. 

Long shall the traveller strain his eye 

From the railroad car, as it plunges by, 

And the vanishing town behind him 
search 

For the slender spire of the Whitefield 
Church; 

And feel for one moment the ghosts of 
trade, 

And fashion, and folly, and plesaure laid, 

By the thought of that life of pure intent, 

That voice of warning yet eloquent, 

Of one on the errands of angels sent.” 


“The Prophecy of Samuel Sewall” 
will unite in the minds of the Old 
South pilgrims the Old South Meet- 


ing-house in Boston, in which the old 
judge ‘did penance for his part in the 
witchcraft courts, and his boyhood 
home, to which they go on the June 
Saturday. It gives beautiful pictures 
of the Newbury hills and homes, and 
rhymes the famous prophecy which 
“the Judge of the old Theocracy” 

pronounced for Newbury. The Old 
South pilgrims will like to compare 
the poet’s version with the judge’s 
own words, as we have them in his 
“New Heaven upon a New Earth;” 

and as they come away they will all 
pray that the grass may ever be green 
on the Newbury hills, the doves 
happy in the trees, and Christians 
plentiful in the homes. 


“As long as Plum Island shall faithfully 
keep the commanded Post; Notwithstand- 
ing the hectoring words and hard Blows of 
the proud and boisterous Ocean; As long 
as any Salmon or Sturgeon shall swim in 
the streams of Merrimack; or any Perch, or 
Pickeril in Crane Pond; As long as the Sea 
Fowl shall know the Time of their coming 
and not neglect seasonably to visit the 
Places of their Acquaintance; As long as 
any Cattel shall be fed with the Grass 
growing in the Meadows, which do humbly 
bow themselves before Turkie Hill; As long 
as any Sheep shall walk upon Old Town 
Hills, and shall from thence look down 
upon the River Parker, and the fruitful 
Marshes lying beneath; As long as any free 
and harmless Doves shall find a white Oak 
or other Tree within the Township, to 
perch, or feed, or build a careless Nest 
upon; and shall voluntarily present them- 
selves to perform the office of Gleaners 
after Barley-Harvest; As long as Nature 
shall not grow Old and dote; but shall 
constantly remember to give the rows of 
Indian Corn their education, by Pairs; so 
long shall Christians be born there; and 
being first made meet, shall from thence be 
Translated to be made partakers of the In- 
heritance of the Saints in Light. Now, 
seeing the Inhabitants of Newbury, and of 
New England, upon the due Observance of 
their Tenure, may expect that their Rich 
and gracious LORD will continue and 
confirm them in the Possession of these 
invaluable Privileges: Let us have grace, 
whereby we may serve God acceptably with 
Reverence and godly Fear. For our God is a 
consuming Fire.” 











THe BLeEsseD PRIVILEGE. 


Orlando may rhyme Lovely Maids by non- 
committal scores, 

Or itemize specific charms of Her whom 
he adores, 

And no one draws conclusions vague, or 
puts him under ban, 

Convention says that he may love, because 
he is a Man. 


But if Miranda takes her lyre and sings a 
tender strain 

To some imaginary squire or hypothetic 
swain; 

Oh, fie! how must her little heart and 
brain be in a whirl; 

“Who? When? Oh, fie! to tell her love;” 
because she is a Girl. 


So when Miranda rhymes of Love, she 
plays she is a man, 

Inscribes her hot and glowing words to 
Phyllis or to Nan, 

And then convention thinks it safe and 
blandly deigns approve 

Hermaphroditic sentiment and vice versa 
love. 


But whether she is laughing in the lines 
that bear her name, 

And feigns a flimsy little love, for shekels 
or for fame; 

Or whether from her deepest heart she 
speaks a passion so 

As she would have it told to her,—you'll 
never, never know. 

—Abbie Farwell Brown 


* ° 


DEGENERATION 


My lady travels in a foreign land 

And, steeped in guidebook wisdom, deems 
it fit 

That I, while on my office stool I sit, 

Should something of her knowledge under- 
stand 


She writes me, in a microscopic hand, 

Of Gothic Art and how she worships it, 

Relates each church’s history, bit by bit, 

With diagrams to show how each is 
planned. 


With greatest care | read through every 
part 

(Although ‘tis somewhat trying to the 
eyes); 

Then thoughtiully I take from next my 
heart 

Two foolish letters written long ago. 

Ah me! the vast amount that travellers 
know! 

\h me! that e’er my foolish maid grew 
wise! 

—C. E. G. 


To ELtizaBeTH. 


(1 the anctent graveyard at Little Compton, 
Rhode Island, 1s a quaint headstone bearing this 
inscription: “In Memory of Elizabeth, Who 
Should Have Been the Wife of Simeon Palmer, 
Who Died Aug. 14, 1776, in the 64th year of her 


nd 4a? 
age. ) 


“Who should have been?” Alas! ‘Tis true, 
There’s much that might be better, 

And many a maid—but no, not you— 
Would wed if he would let her. 


I would not with the scornful laugh; 
’Tis rather your adorning 

That I may write for epitaph: 
“She rose on freedom’s morning 


“No bonds was she content to bear, 
When freemen spoke defiant; 

What ‘should have been’ she did not care 
This spinster self-reliant. . 


“Cold death she took in warm embrace, 
More lovely far than Simeon,— 
For slight the chance he could replace 
Adonis or Endymion.” 
—Wilhiiam Hudson Harper 
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About a year ago we noticed in these columns 
the first volume of a monumental work on “Uni- 
versities and Their Sons.” The fifth volume is 
now out, completing the set, and if anything, it 
is hondsomer and more satisfactory than its pred- 
ecessors. The illustration and presswork leave 
nothing to be desired. If any one has under- 
taken the collection of biographical data, such, 
for instance, as is connected with a class report, 
they will understand what a Herculean labor has 
been accomplished in these magnificent volumes. 
To have waited until additional material could 
be collected before beginning the work of issuing 
it would have indefinitely delayed the appearance 
of the first volume and would have more than 
outbalanced the convenience of arranoeement 
which such waiting might have made possible. 
The biographies could then have been grouped 
by colleges and alphabetically, but the publisher’s 
foresight has arrived at the same result without 
this tedious delay by the addition of not only 
an index to each volume but of a general bio- 
graphical index to the five volumes and a 
chronological index grouping the graduates by 
colleges and years. 
At the risk of repeating ourselves, the work is 
so important and the execution of it so satisfac- 
tory that we venture once more to rehearse the 
plan and object with which it was conceived. and 
which we congratulate Mr. Herndon it has ac- 
complished. 
“Universities and Their Sons” occupies a new 
feld in university literature, being at once his- 
orical and biographical. Recognizing the place 
nnd influence of the higher institutions of learn- 
ng in the development of national life and char- 
hcter, it records the struggles, sacrifices and tri- 
rmphs of the men_who founded and developed 
these institutions. It shows what Higher Educa- 
ion has contributed to uplift mankind and ad- 
vance civilization, and illustrates, by studies of 
he lives of University Sons, how the university 
taining has borne fruit in the practical affairs of 
ife. The editorial staff consisted of General 
oshua L. Chamberlain, LL. D., editor-in-chief; 
William R. Thayer, A. M. (Harvard ’81; Pro- 
essor Charles H. Smith, LL. D. (Yale, ’65); 
sot John DeWitt, D. D., LL. D. (Prince- 
61); Professor J. Howard Van Amringe, 
Ph . L. H. D., LL. D. (Columbia, ’69); 
Charles E. L. Wingate, A. B. (Harvard. ’83); 
Albert Lee, B. A. (Yale, 91); Jesse Lynch Wil- 
iams, A. M. (Princeton, 92): Henry G. Paine, 
h. B. (Columbia, ’8o). These names at once 
Hace a value on the books quite exceptional in 
¥ annals of subscription publishing, and pro- 
ide for the treatment of each division of the 
work by the most competent hand_ available. 
feneral Eaton, ex-commissioner of education in 
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the United States, 
commendation, while the introduction is by his 


sends a prefatory letter of 


successor, Hon. William T. Harris, Ph. D., 
LL. D. In it he treats of higher education in the 
United States, comparing American and Euro- 
pean standards and showing statistically the pre- 
eminence of the college graduate, the peculiar 
function of the classics in education, and the ad- 
vantages of the college graduate over the self- 
educated man. 

A general article, on “Universities of Learn- 
ing,” follows by the editor-in-chief, General J. L. 
Chamberlain, ex-president of Bowdoin College, 
and ex-governor of Maine; showing how these 
institutions originated from the natural desire to 
the human mind for knowledge, and a corre- 
sponding impulse to preserve its acquisitions and 
communicate them to other minds by the found- 
ing of some organized means; tracing the pas- 
sage and quickening of the torch of learning 
from its earliest fitful gleams in the dark ages 
down through the medieval schools and modern 
universities of Europe, to the American univer- 
sity of the present day. Then comes the “His- 
tory and Customs of Harvard University,” by 
William Roscoe Thayer, A. M. (Harvard, ’81), 
editor of the Harvard Graduates’ Magazine, author 
of “The Dawn of Italian Independence,” “‘Poems, 
New and Old,” etc.; an ably written article of 
one hundred and seventy-five pages (in fact, a 
book in itself), giving a most interesting account 
of the founding and growth of the institution, 
and describing the progress of education and the 
student life there. 

After this we have a “History of Yale Uni- 
versity,” by Professor Charles Henry Smith, 
LL. D., professor of American History at Yale; 
a scholarly but none the less vividly interesting 
sketch of two hundred pages, treating of the 
origin of the college, and its progress under suc- 
cessive administrations, the departments of the 
university, and the voluntary undergraduate ac- 
tivities. 

Next appears a “History of Princeton Univer- 
sity,” comprising sketches of “Princeton Col- 
lege,” by Professor John DeWitt, D. D., LL. D. 
(Princeton, ’61), professor of Church History in 
Princeton Theological Seminary; and “Prince- 
ton University,” by Jesse Lynch Williams, A. M. 
(Princeton, ’92), author of “Princeton Stories,” 
“The Freshman,” etc., and member of the edi- 
torial staff of Scribner’s Magazine. The first of 
these articles starts with the beginnings of uni- 
versity life in America, narrates in detail the 
circumstances and conditions under which 
Princeton College was originated and founded, 
and records its progress and development 
through the successive administrations of its 
twelve presidents down to the present time. The 
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second is descriptive of the Princeton University 
of to-day—its buildings and equipment, courses 
of study, social system, undergraduate interests 
and activities. 

Perhaps most interesting of all is the “History 

of Columbia University,” by Professor J. How- 
ard Van Amringe, ‘Ph. D:, L. B.D; LL. D. 
Dean of Columbia College and Professor of 
Mathematics in the University, chairman of the 
Columbia University Alumni Council, etc.; em- 
bracing an historical sketch of King’s College 
from the granting of the royal charter in 1754, to 
its reorganization and change of name to Colum- 
bia in 1784, an account of the development of 
Columbia College under its several presidents, its 
removal to 49th Street and the enlargement of its 
curriculum, its transformation into a university 
with the accession of President Low, and its final 
removal to the new site and magnificent build- 
ings on Morningside Heights. 
These various chapters are illustrated by nearly 
four hundred engravings, from photographs 
taken expressly for this work, including views of 
buildings, personages and scenes interesting in 
themselves or endeared by associations; the por- 
traits of early presidents and others being photo- 
graphed from the oil paintings (many of them by 
famous masters) which hang on the walls of the 
university buildings. There are also full-nage 
phototypes of Presidents Eliot of Harvard (from 
Hardie’s painting), Dwight of Yale, Patton of 
Princeton, and Low of Columbia, also of Dr. 
Harris, United States Commissioner of Educa- 
tion. 

Volume II consists of biographical sketches 
and portraits of officials, professors, instructors, 
and benefactors,—the men who. have founded, 
fostered and developed the institutions treated. 

The other three volumes are devoted to life 
sketches and portraits of University Sons, com- 
piled with the especial purpose of demonstrating, 
by a study of the careers of graduates, “the prac- 
tical influence which the higher education of the 
country has upon its business, politics and litera- 
ture, and in general upon the directive power of 
the nation.” (R. Herndon Company, Congre- 
gational House, Beacon Street, Boston. $15 per 
volume.) 

* 
e + 


New Zealand seems to be the place in the 
world to-day where the most progressive legis- 
lation is being enacted, and the most rational po- 
litical and social institutions are being firmly es- 
tablished. That distant island, which has per- 
haps a purer English population than any other 
place in the world, is showing us what the Eng- 
lish race can do when it is unhampered by heavy 
inheritance. “A Country Without Strikes,” a 
new book by Mr. Henry D. Lloyd, the author of 
“Wealth Against Commonwealth,” shows us 
how New Zealand settles its industrial collisions, 
—the old quarrels between capital and labor. 
His book is prophetic and encouraging, devoted 
mainly to a discussion of the compulsory arbitra- 
tion method there employed. “Compulsory” is 
a rather unfortunate word. Industrial arbitra- 
tion in New Zealand is g«ompulsory in the same 
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sense, and in no other, that all other laws are 
compulsory. “It is not a choice,” said one of the 
New Zealand men whom Mr. Lloyd quotes, “be- 
tween compulsion and no compulsion; it is a 
choice betfveen’ two kinds of compulsion,—that 
of a court or that of laborers or capitalists resort- 
ing to what Mr. Reeves, in urging the bill, called 
their ‘sacred right of insurrection.’” Mr. \W. P. 
Reeves, at that time a member of the New Zea- 
land ministry and now the New Zealand com- 
missioner in London, was the author of this New 
Zealand Conciliation and Arbitration Act, and 
he furnishes an interesting introduction to Mr, 
Lloyd’s book. A strike settled by a dozen men 
sitting round a table is a pleasanter and more ra- 
tional spectacle than a strike being settled by 
clubs and rifles, and leaving a bitter inheritance 
of animosity and revenge. What has been s0 
successfully instituted in New Zealand can cer- 
tainly be instituted in America, and we are debt- 
ors to Mr. Lloyd for making the New Zealand 
method so clearly known. (Doubleday, Page & 
Co., N. Y. $1.00.) 


* 
* * 


In the early days of Virginia, Governor Spots- 
wood urged the crossing of the Blue Ridge and 
the exploring of the country beyond. Only a 
few men were willing “to turn their backs upon 
the ease and plenty of the Tidewater country,” 
and these companions he formed into the Trans- 
montane Society, and dubbed them “Knights of 
the Golden Horseshoe,” a term now given by 
Stephen Bonsal to his new book. The motto 
adopted by the society was “Sic juvat tran- 
scendere montes.” 

During the late war with Spain some conm- 
rades in arms adopted the emblematic horseshoe 
adding to it the twin screw of an ocean steamer, 
translating and amplifying the motto into, 
“These are the things that help to cross the 
mountains and to sail the seas.” Mr. Bonsal’s 
book, in the form of letters that passed between 
some of these comrades, narrates their travelsand 
adventures. They are dated from Puerto Rico, 
Ceylon, Singapore, Hong Kong and Manila dur- 
ing the last year. Mr. Bonsal presents thus an 
anti-expansionist converted into a warm admirer 
of a colonial policy. His point of view is purely 

















commercial: Can we afford to pay the price? 
Suffering, sickness, slaughter, yes, but added 
commerce and population after years and years 
of struggle. One looks in vain for a word that 
evinces an idea that there is a lack of righteous- 
ness, or a spark of sympathy in the business. 
The theory seems to be simply: Canquer a ter- 


| ritory, drain it of its native blood, as a field is 


drained for tillage—profit will result. The book 
is vastly interesting, even though it sometimes 
seems overcrowded with incidents. The pages 
relating to the Malay states and to Hong Kong 
are intensely felt and written, they contain the 
arguments that might almost make ardent ex- 
pansionists of Christian men, if—and what a big 
if it isthere were an..jota of moral right to 
justify the self-seeking of the conquerors, (The 
Macmillan Co., N. Y. $1.50.) 
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Samson Occom was a noteworthy figure in the 
early Indian history of New England. He was 
a Mohegan Indian, whose early home was near 
New London, Connecticut. He was converted 
through the labors of Rev. James Davenport, at 
the time of the “Great Awakening,” and became 
a pupil in the famous Indian school of Rev. 
Eleazar Wheelock. Under the title of “Samson 
Occom and the Christian Indians of New Eng- 
land,’”? W. DeLoss Love, Ph. D., has given us a 
valuable historical study of Indian civilization as 
illustrated in Occom’s life and labors. He fol- 
lows the career of Occom as a student, a mission- 
ary, and an organizer of his people. He lived a 
veritable “Indian Moses” until 1792; and there 
are few eyes better than his through which we 
can look out upon the better Indian life of his 
time. (The Pilgrim Press, Boston. $1.50.) 

* 


*x * 


If the United States is really to have colonial 
“possessions” or “dependencies,” an efficient and 
non-partisan civil service becomes at once an im- 
perative necessity. At this time, therefore, a clear 
and intelligent account of the best things in this 
direction which have been developed by other 
countries having such responsibilities is of the 
highest value. Mr. A. Lawrence Lowell’s vol- 
ume entitled “Colonial Civil Service” is an ad- 
mirable survey of the best that has been done 
and is being done in the selection and training of 
colonial officials in England, Holland and 
France. It is more than a discussion; it is a 
history, enabling us to see the steps by which 
the evils and incompetencies to be surmounted 
if we are to perform faithfully and well the duties 
to which we are likely to be called have been 
overcome. Mr. Lowell has rendered a distinct 
service by doing a work so much needed in so 
excellent a manner. Macmillan Company, N. Y. 
$1.50.) 

* 
* * 


“The Grip of Honor” is only another in the 
series of semi-historical tales that now flood the 
market. As the author, Cyrus Townsend Brady, 
says in a prefatory note: “The interests of the 
story require some slight variations from exact 
history in the movements of the Serapis and the 
Bonhomme Richard before their famous battle. 
In all other respects it is believed the account 
of the battle is sufficiently accurate to present a 
true picture of the most famous single-ship ac- 
tion ever fought upon the seas.” (Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons, N. Y. $1.50.) 

* 


* * 

A half dézen of the best sort of war stories are 
grouped in Caryl Davis Haskins’s “For the 
Queen in South Africa.” They show courage 
both physical and moral, patience under suffer- 
ing even unto death, obedience in the face of 
blundering commands, the pathos of ruined 
hopes and wrecks of youth and vigor. Such tales 
are eloquent against war. An Eton lad, eager 
for the fray, receives his commission “with a 
glad smile, the parchment in his hand and the 
conquest of the worla at his feet.”” Nine months 
later the story of the Full-Back ends thus: 
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“Sore wounded, crippled for life, just in the day 
before, by ship from Africa, nursed back into 
health by Boer women, with honorable wounds 
all in front to the number of almost a score, 
Brooks, our Brooks, came back to us, and 
walked up to the middle of the field and stood 
by the ball at the kick-off, and raised that good, 
old voice, strong yet in the old chant, ‘Play up 
close to the ball.’” One of the stories is “Win- 
ning the Sword-Knot” and describes the manner 
in which Louis Napoleon, the Prince Imperial, 
lost his life in the war with the Zulus. “How 
plainly one could read the story! Yonder on 
that tongue of hard, high land, leading out into 
the marsh, was where he had run, fleet of foot, 
seeking a point where he might stand at bay. 
Then the land tapered off into a marsh, and the 
mud had risen around his knees, and the going 
had been hard and slow. Those javelin shafts 
standing a foot high out of the mud yonder told 
where the foe had come to casting distance first. 
Then he had floundered on his way, breathless, 
hopeless, defiant, unyielding. Here, with this 
little marsh bush at his back, with mile upon 
mile of waving veldt grass under his eye, with 
his own great throbbing empire that loved him 
thousands of miles away to the westward, here 
he had stood, revolver and sword in hand, teeth 
set, breast heaving,—stood at bay and faced them 
as the stag faces a pack of hounds. What a 
brave story of struggle, of strength, those eleven 
black bodies told, as they lay, face down, half 
buried in the mud.” And after telling the way 
the body was found: “There he lay, as if he had 
gone on but the day before, unmarted, un- 
scathed, not disfigured at all,—the only man who 
fell in action in the whole Zulu war that the 
enemy had left undefiled.” (Little, Brown & 
Co., Boston. $1.00.) 


* * 


The popularity of a course of four lectures on 
similar subjects has led John Fiske to amplify 
them and made a purely military history of “The 
Mississippi Valley in the Civil War.” This is 
no part of his series dealing with the history of 
the United States, for in that, should he ever ar- 
rive at so late a period—he, we hope, humorously 
says—it will be treated on a very different plan. 
His object in the present volume is to exhibit 
an outline of the military events which brought 
about the overthrow of the Southern Confed- 
eracy by turning its left flank. “In this mighty 
work the successive conquests of Vicksburg and 
Chattanooga were cardinal events of no less im- 
portance than the final conquest of Richmond.” 
From the small beginnings in Missouri to the 
capture in 1863 of the two great strongholds that 
dominated the lower Mississippi and upper 
Tennessee is a continuous story of eight chap- 
ters. To this is added “the crowning mercy” of 
the decisive victory at Nashville, which left Sher- 
man free to advance upon the rear of Virginia, 
and so seal the doom of the exhausted Confed- 
eracy. Mr. Fiske’s style is always delightful and 
if, as he modestly says, his opinions are some- 
times strongly expressed, they are always held 
subject to revision. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 
Boston. $2.00.) 











BOOK NOTES. 


D. Lange in “Our Native Birds’ makes some 
valuable suggestions anent protecting and at- 
tracting them to our streets and gardens. Among 
other things he suggests a tree on an upper win- 
dow ledge, supplied with raw fresh meat, suet 
and split nuts, thus establishing an aviary of frez 
birds that can contribute no end of pleasure as 
compared with a case of stuffed birds! To incul- 
cate a love for our feathered friends and to es- 
tablish a principle of protection for them, Mr. 
Lange suggests a school holiday to be called 
Bird-day. The whole thing now rests with par- 
ents and teachers. Public opinion is at last in- 


structed, if not converted. (The Macmillan Co., 
N. Y. $1.00.) 


* * 


Itis rather an unusual thing to find an English- 
man writing a book on “The War in South 
Africa, Its Causes and Effects” from a pro-Boer 
point of view, but such is the interesting volume 
of reprinted letters to various newspapers by 
J. A. Hobson, already the author of several other 
books. He was in South Africa during the sum- 
mer and autumn of 1899, at Pretoria during the 
critical period immediately preceding the decla- 
ration of war, at Bloemfontein when the Free 
State voted to stand by the Transvaal Republic, 
and at Cape Town when the war began. It is 
apparent that he had ample opportunity to study 
the causes on the spot, and his impressions of 
important men are graphically given and his 
conclusions as to the principles actuating them 
make, especially at this time, most instructive 
reading. Not less so is his idea of the outcome 
of the war and of the future of the South African 
states after the inevitable result is reached. 
Mr. Hobson’s temperate tone and evident fa- 
miliarity with his subject supply an agreeable 
contrast to most of the jingo literature which is 
already become not one of the least objectionable 
results of the contest. The book has Mr. 
Bryce’s praise, and it presents strong arguments 
of the needlessness of this war. (Macmillan Co., 
N. Y. $2.00.) x 


* * 
. 


There is no gainsaying that the author himself, 
Robert Grant, shares the reader’s dislike for his 
heroine in “Unleavened Bread.” Set off against 
enormous self-conceit (“her tone conveyed the 
impression that though her abilities had never 
been put to that precise test, the employment 
seemed easily within her capacity’’), jealousy and 
envy (even a neighbor’s fresh cuffs excited her 
unduly), pitilessness, that would exact the last 
tithe of labor and honor from each and every one 
of her three husbands, Judge Grant only allows 
her the charm of a far-away expression that con- 
veys the notion of exalted inspiration. He does 
not even allow her to feel regret for her dead 
child, the wistful look in her face merely scor- 
ing the wish that she could provide such pretty 
clothes for babies. She was essentially vulgar, 
her utmost enthusiasm being expressed in a 
torchlight procession nominating her third hus- 
band for United States senator. (Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons, N. Y. $1.50.) 











The third volume in a series treating of great 
men is “The True William Penn,” by Sydney 
George Fisher; and as the subject of the bioz 
raphy is less well known to this generation thin 
George Washington and Benjamin Franklin, it 
is insomuch more interesting. The contrasts 
Penn’s life were not so marked, for if he never 
attained very high honors, so he experienced 
fewer of the hardships. He was the son of :n 
admiral in the English navy, matriculated at 
Christ Church, Oxford, then as now largely th 
college of the aristocracy, he travelled much and 
became what was known as a Franco-maniac, 
even going so far as to adopt the French fashion 
of wearing “pantaloon breeches” on his return 
from foreign parts. He was handsome, attrac- 
tive and altogether a pleasant personality. The 
acquisition of the Province of Pennsylvania was 
far from an unmitigated benefit, as he felt com- 
pelled to spend much of his time in England, to 
the detriment of his American interests. He 
was continually involved in vexatious matters 
that could only be settled by keeping in with the 
King, James II, with whom a mere show of 
friendship was disastrous to his colony’s inter- 
ests. It was a difficult thing to steer between 
such dangerous reefs, nor was he very successful 
in so doing. The whole spirit of the biography 
is delightfully impartial, and the reproduction of 
all available portraits and other illustrations 
make it a capital book. (J. B. Lippincott Co., 
Philadelphia. $2.00.) 


* * 


The reason for withholding from publication 
“The Garden of Eden” so long after Blanche 
Willis Howard’s death is not far to seek, nor can 
it be said that the issue of it, even now, will add 
to the renown of the authoress or redound to the 
good of the public. Its covers shut in a danger- 
ous psychical experiment, which is so glozed 
over with the power and sincerity of passion as 
to deceive the unwary. One feels as if Miss 
Howard had a good motive in her work, viz., to 
show that social corruption conventionally ac- 
cepted is really worse than interchange of love- 
vows between a man otherwise bound and a 
woman who adores him. The whole tone is dis- 
integrating to the best life in a community, and it 
is to be regretted that the reserve policy of the 
literary executors had not been adhered to. 
(Charles Scribner’s Sons, N. Y. $1.50.) 


* * 


It would be a dull youth indeed who did not 
thrill under the movement and adventure of 
“Drake and his Yeoman,” by James Barnes. 
Read in the light of our own Spanish war flames 
the pages are lurid and_ illuminating. No 
synopsis would do the book justice, but it is well 
to trace through its pages the rise of the free- 
booter, Drake, to the admiralty of the English 
navy. How much truth Mr. Barnes has seeded 
down in the story—for three hundred years is a 
long time for preserving features and conversa- 
\tions—there is doubtless enough to serve as 
Shistotic background. The Macmillan Co., 
'N. Y. $1.50.) 
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HON. FRANK W. ROLLINS, GOVERNOR OF NEW HAMPSHIRE, 
Founder of Old Home Week. 





